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THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PART III 

ALEXANDER II 

CHAPTER XX 
EARLY YEARS 

I N his Life of Nicholas /., Schilder relates the following 
anecdote: 

" One day at Mass, the Grand Duchess Alex¬ 
andra Feodorovna (wife of Nicholas) was taken ill, and 
fainted. Nicholas practically carried her out of church in 
his arms and brought her into the apartments occupied 
by the grand-ducal pair. On returning from his private 
rooms he approached Daragan, the page-in-waiting, and 
asked him : ' How old are you ? ’ ‘ Seventeen,’ the 

page replied. ‘ Well, look here,’ the Grand Duke con¬ 
tinued in great good-humour, ‘ 1 am four years older than 
you, and already married, and shall soon he a father.' 
With these words he embraced Daragan, while his coun¬ 
tenance was radiant with happiness. From that day 
forth the condition of the Grand Duchess became a subject 
of discussion at Court.” 

The Grand Duchess herself in reciting the incident of 
n.—i 
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her fainting in church, which caused some consternation 
at first, adds : “ It is said that a number of rose leaves, 
apparently shed from my nosegay, were found on the spot 
where I had fallen, this was thought by the ladies to be 
very poetical.” 

The above episode occurred in the August of 1817. In 
the Easter week of 1818, on the 1.7th (29th) of April, the 
future Tzar Liberator was born at Moscow. 

The Grand Duchess Alexandra thus refers to the event: 

" At xi o’clock I heard the first cry of my child. Nick 
kissed me, his eyes filled with tears, and we thanked God 
together, without knowing as yet whether He had given us 
a son or a daughter. Mother now approached us and 
said: ' It is a son.’ Our joy was doubled. However, I 
remember that I was overtaken by a strange feeling of awe 
at the thought that this tiny creature would in time become 
Emperor." 

Nicholas wrote the same day to his father-in-law, King 
Frederick William 111. “ At last I have the happiness of 
being able to announce to you, dear papa (pardon me for 
giving you this name), that my dear, my excellent Sasha 
has presented me with a fat and handsome boy, called 
Alexander, at xr o’clock this morning. . . . Will you extend 
your kindness to this Your Majesty’s new and first grand¬ 
son, and continue the same to him who appreciates them 
beyond his powers of expression ? ” 

Later Alexandra writes : “ It was the most delicious 
little child one could possibly see, white, plump, large dark 
blue eyes, and smiling already at six weeks.” 

The Empress Elizabeth, her sister-in-law, the wife of 
Alexander 1., to whom sons had been denied and whose 
daughters had not lived, is more subdued in her praise. 
She says : " The little one is a pretty child, only too white 
and pale ; he resembles in a striking manner Prince William 
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of Prussia. I find that he has a most pathetic little 
look.” 

In after years, although there was a certain undefui- 
able family likeness, nobody would have said that the 
nephew looked like his uncle, their features were so very 
dissimilar. 

The infant Grand Duke was christened on the 5th (1.7th) 
of May in the presence of the Empress Elizabeth and the 
Empress Dowager. His sponsors were Alexander i„, 
Frederick William in., and the Empress Dowager, Marie. 

Alexander 1. was in Bessarabia when the news of the 
birth of his nephew reached him, and he immediately 
appointed him Chief of the Hussars of the Life Guard ; 
and hastened to Moscow to greet his friend and comrade-in- 
arms the. King of Prussia, who made his State entry on the 
4th (16th) June, and remained in the ancient capital for 
eleven days. lie bestowed on his grandson the Order of 
the Black Eagle. 

The infant Grand Duke spent the following winter with 
his parents at the Anitchkoff Palace in St. Petersburg. 
His summers were passed in their company at Pavlovsk, 
the residence of the Dowager Empress, who watched over 
his early training. She selected his governesses, the prin¬ 
cipal of whom was Mme Baranoff, the daughter of Mine 
Adlerberg and the sister of Nicholas i.’s aide-de-camp. 
During the travels of the grand-ducal pair on the Continent, 
for the health of the Grand Duchess, in 1820,1821, and 1824, 
the child was left in his grandmother’s care. His father 
was proud of his boy, and made him his frequent companion. 
The young prince seems to have been very good-looking, but 
also very precocious. At a review held on the occasion of 
his sixth birthday, the Emperor Alexander 1. allowed him 
to announce to the men the gratuities they were to receive. 
The little Prince was told to proclaim the amounts as 
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loudly as his treble voice could, and each captain repeated 
the boy’s words to the company, who returned thanks in 
chorus. This performance so pleased the young Grand 
Duke, that he repeated it, proclaiming the rewards over 
and over again for the pleasure of hearing the stentorian 
expressions of gratitude. It seems that he had to be 
checked, and, although his kindly uncle insisted on giving 
the men, who numbered 10,000, the full amount they had 
been promised, his father, when he got his youngster home, 
administered so severe a thrashing that young Alexander 
never forgot it. 

It was after this episode that Alexander was placed 
under the tutelage of Captain, afterwards General, Moerder, 
who seems to have been a most conscientious and affec¬ 
tionate Bear leader. His death in 1833 caused the young 
Grand Duke, who was devotedly attached to him, the 
most poignant grief. 

Alexander was only seven years old when his father, 
Nicholas, ascended the throne and became Emperor of all 
the Russias. He was the first to be informed of the fact by 
Nicholas, but was strictly enjoined not to mention it to 
anybody. Little Sasha, as he was called in the Imperial 
family, is said to have wept copiously on hearing the 
announcement, as though he had a premonition of the 
heavy burdens that were to be laid upon him in the future, 
and of the trials he was to go through. He was already 
experiencing all the strenuousness of his father's character, 
and being brought up with Spartan severity. Nicholas, 
who had not forgotten the canings he had received at the 
hands of Count Lamsdorff, was in no respect more lax in 
discipline than his instructor; but he rightly considered that 
his paternal duties should not, in justice to his son, be dele¬ 
gated to third parties, and so he personally inflicted the 
corporal punishments which in his own case had been 
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administered by a stranger. At the age of eight the little 
Grand Duke was already serving as a cornet in his regi¬ 
ment of Hussars of the Life Guard, and at the great review 
of troops at Moscow in 1826 he attracted the attention of 
the French special envoy. Marshal Marmont, Due dc 
Raguse, who was struck by his pluck and agility, and 
remarked about it to the Emperor, who replied, while 
gazing on his son with an expression of tender solicitude : 
"You may imagine what concern and anxiety 1 experience 
when I see that child, who is so dear to me, in all that 
crush and turmoil; but I prefer to subdue my feelings in 
order to form his character and accustom him from an early 
age to be self-reliant.” 

Marmont adds the reflection that these could be 
truly called good educational principles, and that when 
applied to tire education of one who was destined to be 
the head of a great Empire, the best results were to be 
expected. 1 

How little the young Alexander was allowed to feel his 
own importance may be judged by the following extract 
from the Memoirs of this French veteran. He says: 
“ The education which Nicholas has given his son is admir¬ 
able. He is a charming Prince, of rare beauty, whose good 
qualities have no doubt developed with time. I asked 
the Emperor to present me to him, and he replied : ‘ Do 
you want to turn his head ? It would fill the little fellow 
with conceit if a General who had commanded armies were 
to pay him his homages. I am much touched by your 
wish to see him, and this can be given effect to when you 
go to Tzarskoye Selo, where you will meet my children. You 
will be able to observe them and talk to them; but a 
ceremonial presentation is not desirable. I wish to make a 
man of my son, before making a Prince of him.' ” 

A. Th. von Grimm tells us that Nicholas and his consort 
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gave much thought to the education of their children, 
especially of the heir-apparent, who was "to be initiated 
into all the hardships and privations of war and of the 
camp ; his bed was to be hard, his food simple, his recrea¬ 
tions to consist in military games, and his body strengthened 
by gymnastics. He was to show military obedience to 
those set over him, and the Emperor himself interposed 
and punished him if this discipline was infringed.” 

It seems that while the father thus strove to make a 
soldier of his boy, the mother was more concerned in 
giving him nobility of mind, and cultivating within him 
a genuine love of humanity. For this purpose no better 
person could have been selected than the poet Joukoffski, 
whose courtly liberalism was sufficiently academic and 
chastened to please the generous sentiments of the Empress 
without arousing the distrust of the Emperor, who probably 
little suspected how Joukoffski was regarded by the Russian 
public. As the translator of Schiller and the expounder 
to Russia of the romantic school, Joukoffski had, very 
much as Scott had done in England, unconsciously aroused 
in the hearts of his readers those sentiments of national 
unity and racial individuality which were diametrically 
opposed to the political systems of the eighteenth century 
and gave birth to that liberal nationalism which has been 
so marked a feature of recent history. The Russian 
people began to feel that they were a nation, and as such 
had a destiny. The political consequences of such an 
idea were to be felt and expressed in a unique and, for 
Russia, entirety novel manner, by the exalted Prince who 
was hereafter to ascend the throne. We do not sufficiently 
recognise to-day the importance of the romantic school 
which was decorously ushered into England by the con¬ 
servative Scott, to break out into indecent rebellion in 
Byron, In Germany Schiller, who had inherited romanticism 
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from Lessing and Burger, manifested a dangerous iconoclasm 
in Dio Riiuber, Don Carlos, and other plays. The fact 
was that with the destruction of classicism the last vestiges 
of the Roman Empire weic submerged, the intellectual 
and moral tyranny of ancient Rome, long undei mined, 
was finally laid low, and the doctrinaire theories of the 
French Revolution reigned in its stead. Who shall decide 
what should be our true rule of conduct ? Should we pre¬ 
ferably be guided by stiictly conventional principles, the 
prudent conservatism of which serves to stifle all generous 
impulses, all great thoughts, whether manifested in art, 
literature, or statecraft, or should wc, allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the passionate fanaticism of noble ideas, 
cast prudence to the winds, and succumb to the tyranny 
of the absolute ? Shall we cautiously and timorously 
guard the traditions, and possibly the antiquated forms 
and abuses, of the past, or shall we plunge into the great 
unknown sea of experiment, try to gain the current of 
perfectability, and risk being carried away by the maelstrom 
of passion and anarchy ? It is the old problem, the old 
alternative, the choice between conservatism and liberalism, 
and it is difficult for the impartial and contemplative man 
to throw in his lot definitely with one or the other, for a 
study of history has taught him that it is out of the strife 
of parties that good is churned, and that all human systems 
and all human theories partake of the nature of those who 
frame them, they arc all subject to decay and destruction. 
While there is life there must be activity, there must be 
strife, the strife belween good and evil, between what is 
seen to be desirable and what is established. Autocracies 
have a dread of this strife, they do not understand that it 
is a law of nature, and that the spirit of antagonism is 
the means of improvement, hence the pathetic failures of 
autocrats to comprehend their subjects. Their pardonable 
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human vanity makes them attribute to their own initiative 
the benefits they confer, and leads them to resent as in¬ 
gratitude and even disloyalty the slightest manifestation 
of discontent. 

It is not permitted to ordinary people living at so short 
a distance of time from the exalted personages in whose 
name history is typified to pry into the hearts of rulers 
and governors and to read their thoughts, or even ascertain 
their guiding principles; but it would have been strange, 
indeed, if the society and precepts of a man like Joukoffski 
should have remained without influence on the youthful 
and plastic mind of Alexander. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that his influence was not only 
great, but also permanent. From the point of view of 
education solely, that false conception of education, which 
consists, according to some expounders, in the cramming 
of the human brain with a vast number of unco-ordinated 
facts, Joukoffski was worse than useless, for he. was not 
only incapable of imparting any useful scientific knowledge 
himself, but he seems actually to have prevented others 
from doing so. This, at least, is what we gather from 
Grimm, who says: “ He adapted himself with effort: and 
difficulty to his new calling, and to the various modes of 
teaching of the instructors placed under him; indeed, his 
interference with their systems was often more a hindrance 
than a furtherance of progress. ...” In revenge he gave 
Alexander that basis of culture and refinement which 
remained the foundation of his character to the last, and 
enabled^ him to go gracefully through a life of trial and 
disappointment. 

In his Life and Reign of Alexander //., the late Serge 
Tatistcheff, to whose work on the relations between 
Napoleon and Alexander r. we have referred in a previous 
chapter, gives us a most interesting account of the educa- 
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tional scheme of Joukoffsld, which the poet divides into 
three periods. The first period he compares with the 
preparation for a voyage : the pupil must have a compass; 
his heart and mind must be guided by the principles of 
religion; he must have a chart; lie must obtain a general 
knowledge of the exact sciences; he must be furnished 
with implements,—in other words, he musl learn languages 
and develop the gifts of nature. In the second period 
the pupil aeLually embarks on his voyage, he commences 
his studies, his compass in his hand, his chart before him, 
and furnished with the implements he requires. He will 
have to acquire two kinds of learning—the learning indis¬ 
pensable to him as an ordinary member of society, and 
the learning necessary for his exalted position. These 
include, in the first category, history and geography, or 
the science of man, embracing ethnography, statistics, 
politics, and philosophy; in the second, the science of 
things embracing mathematics, natural history, physical 
geography, technology, and physics. The voyage being 
brought to an end, the third period commences. Know¬ 
ledge has been gathered, it must now be reviewed, co¬ 
ordinated, and the uses to which it shall be put defined. 
The pupil must be taught self-reliance, and must read 
classical works, especially those dealing with his exalted 
mission and descriptive of bis own country. Moreover, 
Joukoffsld emphasises the necessity of his pupil's rendering 
an account of himself to himself, the importance of his 
understanding his position and the duties that position 
involves, of his having a high ideal of his obligations as a 
man in general and as a sovereign in particular. 

Joukoffski, while recognising the necessity of familiaris¬ 
ing his pupil with the details of the routine of the purple, 
dreaded his taking part too early in military pageants, 
like the one at which Marshal Marmont first saw him; 
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and in this connection he wrote the Empress Alexandra 
a characteristic letter. 

" This ejnsode, madam,” he writes, " was absolutely 
superfluous for the poem on which we are engaged. In the 
name of God, I beg that there may be no repetitions in the 
future of such scenes. Of course the spectators must have 
been delighted with the appearance ol the charming infant, 
but what sort of impression must have been produced on 
his mind ? Does this not force him to emerge prematurely 
from the surroundings of childhood ? Is he not exposed to 
the danger of already regarding himself as a man ? It is 
just as though a girl of eight years old were to be initiated 
in all the arts of coquetry ! Moreover, may not these 
military toys destroy in him what should be his primary 
vocation ? Is it intended that he should really be nothing 
more than a soldier, and to confine his sphere of action 
within the contracted horizon of a general ? When shall 
we have legislators ? When shall we commence to give 
our attention to the real wants of the people, to laws, 
culture, and morals ? Madam, pardon my exclamations, 
but the passion for the military trade is narrowing his soul ; 
he will come to regard his people as nothing more than a 
regiment, and his country as a barracks ...” 

It is much to the credit of everybody concerned 
that this very outspoken letter was not resented. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been taken to heart, 
Tatistchcff tells us that young Alexander took no part in 
the brilliant balls and masquerades which were given at 
Court, at the Grand State Theatre, or at the houses of the 
Russian aristocracy and of the representatives of foreign 
Powers. Moerder relates how the Grand Duke’s name-day 
was celebrated, on the 30th August 1826, at the country- 
house of Countess Orloff, near Moscow, in the company of 
ten boys and ten girls, children of the leading old families 
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like the Pashkoffs, Gagarins, Tolstoys, Golitzins, Viel- 
gorekis, etc., who all had tea, and played games. On this 
occasion the eight-year-old Alexander was presented with 
a splendid Arab steed by his grandmother, the Empress 
Dowager. 

Although Joukoffslti dreaded the influences of mili¬ 
tarism, he was not narrow-minded, and recognised that 
the Emperor of Russia must be a soldier. But his method 
of " teaching the young idea to shoot ” was sensible in 
every particular. He recommended the formation of a 
regiment of playfellows, on the model of Peter the Great’s, 
and added that while this was a source of amusement for 
Peter, it also trained the future " hero of Poltava.” The 
colonel of such a regiment, in which Alexander was to 
shoulder a musket as a private, was to Foe a man not only 
capable of putting the young soldiers through their paces, 
but able to expound to them the military ideas ol Hannibal, 
Julius Ca;sar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederick the 
Great. 

Joukoffski’s report to the Emperor Nicholas on his 
scheme of education, in which he displays a truly remarkable 
breadth of mind, is one of the most interesting of historical 
documents; in it he asks for complete freedom of action. 
He thus apostrophises his future pupil; 

“ Believe that the Imperial power proceeds from God, 
hut believe it as Marcus Aurelius, as Henry the Great 
believed it. . . . Respect the law, and teach others to 
respect it by thy example, the law which is neglected by 
the Tzar will not be observed by the people. Love and 
promote culture ; it is the most powerful support of a 
benevolent rule; a nation without culture is a nation 
without dignity ; to govern it may seem easy to him only 
who desires to rule for the love of power alone, but it is 
easier to change into fierce rebels, blind slaves, than 
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enlightened subjects who are able to appreciate the bless¬ 
ings of law and order. Respect public opinion—lor it 
often enlightens the monarch, and it is his most trust¬ 
worthy aid, being the severest and most impartial judge 
of those who carry out his will. Opinions may be rebellious 
when the Government is oppressive or indifferent; but 
public opinion will always be on the side of the just 
sovereign. Love liberty, that is to say, justice, for therein 
lies the mercy of Emperors and the freedom of peoples; 
freedom and order are one and ilie same thing ; the 
Emperor’s love of freedom will confirm his subjects in 
their loyalty. Rule by order, not by might; the true 
power of a sovereign does not consist of the number of his 
warriors, blit in the well-being of his people. Be true to 
thy word, unless thou art trusted thou canst not be 
respected, and he who is not respected is powerless. 
Surround thyself with ministers worthy of thee. The blind 
arrogance of an Emperor, which prompts him to dismiss 
from his side persons of eminence, leaves him a prey to 
servile flatterers who will compass the ruin of his honour 
and of the national prosperity. Respect thy people, and 
they will be worthy of respect. Love thy people; unless the 
Izar loves his people, the people cannot love their Tzar. 
Do not allow thyself to be deceived, but keep within thee 
the ideal of the beautiful—have faith in virtue ! That 
faith is the faith in God ! It will protect thy soul from 
becoming contemptuous of mankind, which is so disastrous 
for a ruler of men ! ” 

This remarkable document, it must not be forgotten, 
was wiitten before and not after Joukoffski's appointment 
as tutor to the heir-apparent, and seems to have met 
with the fullest approval from Nicholas, who continued to 
cherish for Joukoffski an ardent admiration to the latter’s 
dying day. 
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Fortunately Joukoffski and Moerder got on capitally 
together, and Joukoffski appears to have had the highest 
opinion of the qualities of heart and mind of his colleague, 
although he was not equally appreciative of his intellectual 
attainments, which were of the humblest. Joukoffski 
insisted that the future Emperor of Russia should know 
French, English, German, and Polish, in addition to 
Russian. His French master was a native of French 
Switzerland, Florand Gilles by name, who knew no other 
living language, and at one time young Alexander appears 
to have run some danger of being brought up in ignorance 
of the language of the country he was destined to rule over, 
for Joukoffski was abroad collecting materials for his pupil’s 
course of study, and the Grand Duke was left very much 
to Gilles. Nicholas soon suspected this defect, and took 
measures to remedy it. 

Grimm tells us that young Alexander was made ac¬ 
quainted with various trades and crafts, visited factories 
and workshops. He gives a graphic picture of the recreations 
of the little Grand Duke. An island on one of the lakes at 
Tzarskoye Sclo was given up to the Imperial children. This 
they planted with their own hands with trees and flowers. 
They built a little cottage on it with bricks, which they 
laid themselves, and they made all the furniture for it. 
“ In later years, the Imperial youth caused the bust of 
his instructor, Joukoffski, to be placed there, in grateful 
remembrance of his happy boyhood.” In another part of 
the park the boys erected a fortress, which they alternately 
besieged and defended. Alexander was fond of sketching, 
and was taught the use of pencil and brush by the eccentric 
Sauerwied, and his mother was careful to foster and cultivate 
his love of music. 

Alexander’s principal companion and playfellow was 
Count Joseph Vielgorski, who had inherited his father's 
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love of music, and was devotedly attached to the Grand 
Duke, for whose sake he even forsook his own mother, who 
only saw her eldest son when she went to Court. Of noble 
and cultured mien this young man exercised an influence 
for good on his companion which was noi inferior to that of 
J oukoffski. 

With regard to the religious side of Alexander’s educa¬ 
tion, we arc told by Tatistcheff that Nicholas himself 
selected the priest Pavsld, Doctor of Divinity, to be his 
instructor in the tenets of the Christian religion as ex¬ 
pounded by the Orthodox Faith. J oukoffski appears to have 
been delighted with the choice, and writes: “ The light 
of a beautiful soul radiates from him.” He continues to 
say how much more important is the religion oi the heart 
than dogma, and how necessary it is for his pupil to be 
animated by a true belief in Providence, which should 
be the guiding principle of his life, give him a proper 
reverence for humanity, fiee his mind from prejudice, and 
make him understand the full meaning of the plvrasc, 
“The Tzar’s power proceeds from God,” which should be 
interpreted in the sense that the Emperor is responsible for 
his actions to the Almighty, but might have the most 
baneful effect if assumed to signify that the Tzar can do 
no wrong and may act as arbitrarily as he chooses. 
Joukoffski goes on to say that only religion can teach (.he 
Grand Duke the true significance of his high destiny, and 
make him feel that in order to govern it is not sufficient io 
exercise power, and that religion alone can inspire him with 
a distrust of his own will, enable him to make it sub¬ 
servient to his duty, give him faith in truth, justice, and 
liberty, and show him how to rule for the welfare of his 
people. 

The Emperor Nicholas did not give J oukoffski an entirely 
free hand in the education of his son, and was far from 
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abdicating his parental authority. Thus the proposal 
to form a regiment of boys was not given effect to, nor 
was Alexander to receive a classical education, much to 
the poet’s regret. 

In 1827 the little Grand Duke was appointed Ataman, 
or Chief, of the Cossacks. This office, it was clearly stated 
by the Emperor, was not conferred upon Alexander as a 
reward of meri (, but merely as a mark of Imperial favour 
to the Cossacks. 

The regime under which Alexander was brought up was 
severely simple. He and his comrades, Vielgorski and 
Patkul, had to get up at six, and, after prayers and break¬ 
fast, began their lessons at seven. Those were continued 
till noon, with an interval between nine and ten for re¬ 
creation. After a two hours’ walk they had dinner at 
two, after which they played or rested until five, when 
lessons were resumed until seven ; then they were allowed 
to play or do gymnastics for an hour. At eight supper 
was served, the evening was devoted to a review of the 
day’s achievements and to posting the diary, at ten they 
went to bed. On Sundays and holidays the hours devoted 
to lessons were taken up partly with improving reading, 
partly with some handicraft and gymnastics, 

In 1828 Alexander experienced his first lengthy 
separation from his parents. Nicholas took command 
of the army, which was to enter upon a campaign against 
Turkey; and Alexandra, his wife, so as to be as near her 
husband as possible, went to Odessa. This separation 
from his mother made a profound impression on the sen¬ 
sitive boy. He followed her departing carriage with his 
gaze, from the balcony of the Palace at Tzarskoye Sclo, 
until it was out of sight, when his first impulse was to go 
to church, where he remained for a considerable time in 
prayer. In the afternoon he made up a bunch of flowers 
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to send to “ Mama ” ; and he was miserable all day. In 
his diary he wrote : “ 37th April—A memorable day for 
me ; my dear Mama and Mary went to Odessa. I wept 
a great deal." He took the greatest interest in the war, 
and was very excited at the news of victories, kissing his 
little brother Constantine, who was but six months old, 
and congratulating him. 

Alexander was an apt scholar, and astonished his in¬ 
structors by his intelligence and quickness, especially on the 
'occasion of his first examination in the presence of the 
Empress Dowager, during the following month of July. 
Joukoffski, writing to the Empress, says : “ I am sure it 
would have given Your Majesty pleasure to be present 
at this examination. The Empress Dowager was satisfied. 
I must do justice to the Grand Duke : he was extraordin¬ 
arily attentive the whole time; showed that he possessed 
self-control; expressed himself with liveliness and clearly; 
in a word, he wanted to do what was light—and did so. 
I thanked him from my heart. At the same time, however, 
I felt obliged to tell him that the four days, duiing which 
he had done his duty so splendidly, amounted to very 
little in a lifetime ; and that he should not unduly rejoice 
over them, if the days that preceded them did not corre¬ 
spond to them. The Empress Dowager might conclude, 
judging by these splendid four days, that all the previous 
days were like them, but that would be a delusion. . . . 
Notwithstanding all that, most gracious lady, I am satis¬ 
fied with our examination. I have become better ac¬ 
quainted with the Grand Duke, and I now have far greater 
hopes of him. I see that he has a sound mind, that every¬ 
thing is impressed upon and retained by that mind in clear 
order. I see that he is very intelligent, that he is capable 
of a noble ambition, which may carry him far if it is united 
with a firm will. Finally, I have discovered that he 
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possesses self-restraint, which gives me the right to hope 
that as soon as he understands all the meaning 0 f the word 
duty he will know how to control himself. . . ’ Joukoffslii 

goes on to say that his pupil deserves the approval of the 
Emperor as well as the Empress, and has learned the 
lesson that it is not enough to secure the affection of those 
about him, but that he must also earn their respect. This 
letter was read to Alexander before it was despatched to 
his mother. 

Later, Joukoffski, reviewing his pupil’s letters, says : 
" In time he will have style”; and states, “we arc pro¬ 
gressing by slow but sure degrees. We know little, but 
what we know is ours.” 

About this time, in the October of the year 1828, 
Alexander suffered his first bereavement, his much-beloved 
grandmother, the Empress Marie, dying. As she was on 
her deathbed Nicholas brought in his eldest son, and said 
to her in French, “ Here is my boy, mamma,” and asked her 
for a blessing. Alexander wept over her loss, and for a long 
time afterwards his eyes would fill with tears at the bare 
mention of her name. 

Notwithstanding the ability exhibited by Alexander, 
it seems that he was wanting in steady application; he 
was brilliant, but no plodder. In order to make him work, 
Captain Moerder hit upon a very ingenious plan. He 
started a poor-box, to which the children were not allowed 
to contribute unless they had earned “ the right to confer 
benefits on others ” by having worked assiduously them¬ 
selves. At the age of eleven Alexander was expected to be 
a prodigy, and Moerder complains of his nervous tempera¬ 
ment, the ease with which he could be provoked to 
laughter and tears, the irritability which led him to lose 
his temper with his companions, the naughtiness which 
prompted him to play tricks during lessons. But his prin- 

u,—.2 
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cipal defect appears to have been a want of tenacity and 
energy; at times he was seized with languor and indiffer¬ 
ence, and he would frequently exclaim that he wished he 
had not been born a Grand D uke. There is surely something 
very pathetic in all this. The English reader will doubtless 
reflect that the languor of this little boy of eleven should 
have caused no surprise, and would no doubt have best 
been cured by a fortnight at the seaside, and plenty of 
cricket and football. Rarely, however, was this unfor¬ 
tunate little Prince allowed to forget the destiny in store 
for him. He was constantly learning something, and 
being improved in some way or other, until his spirit must 
have rebelled against everything of “ an elevating ” tend¬ 
ency. When he was not at his lessons he was being taught 
fencing or dancing or some handicraft. Occasionally, 
indeed, he was allowed to romp with the young Adlerbergs, 
Fredericks, Nesselrodes, Baranoffs, Shouvaloffs, Karamsins, 
etc. A favourite amusement on these occasions was to 
play at soldiers, under the direction and superintendence 
of the Emperor Nicholas, who relaxed his sternness 
in the family circle and was adored by his children. 
Usually the Empress would cast lots as to who should 
be the chief of the staff, and very often the Emperor, 
to the intense delight of the children, would beat the 
drum. 

Although Alexander was not allowed to have a regiment 
of playmates, he was, at an early age, entered as a cadet, 
and when he was eleven we are told that he marched to 
Peterhof with the 2nd Cadet Corps in heavy marching 
order. They were led to camp by the Emperor in person, 
and Alexander was caught in a shower, with the others, 
and wetted to the skin. One day the Emperor marched 
these cadets to the artificial cascades and fountains of 
Peterhof, and made them storm them, Alexander being 
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one ol the first to reach the giotto at the top of the ten aces, 
and fighting his way through the water with conspicuous 
gallantry. After this the summer months were generally 
spent in camp with the cadets. This r6gimc seems to 
have had the happiest effect on Alexander, who speedily 
began to show signs of great improvement in his lessons 
and in application and diligence. 

From Moeider’s diary we gain a glimpse of the life 
at Court in 1831. Wc arc told that there was a Christmas 
tree at the palace, and that Alexander got a number of 
presents from his parents : a bust of Peter the Great, a 
sword and musket, a pistol-case, an undress uniform of 
the Chevalier Guardes, cups and plates with pictures of 
the various branches and uniforms of the Russian army; 
but two books, presented by the Emperor, gave him most 
pleasure. They were a description of the manners, customs, 
and dress of the various peoples composing the Russian 
Empire, a voluminous Universal History, and Bugeaud’s 
Rcceuil de f>elites marines. To the other piesents he 
was indifferent. There was dancing at the Empress's evciy 
evening. Besides this there were several performances at 
the Hermitage, a ball in the concert hall, and a big mas¬ 
querade at the Winter Palace for which 2200 invitations 
were issued. The Grand Dukes and Duchesses gave a 
children’s party to which two cadets from every corps 
were bidden, Alexander and his sister Mary were the king 
and queen of the revels. They were seated on a throne 
attended by a guard of honour, the drummer of which 
was, to the great delight of the children, the Emperor 
himself. The “king” and “queen" distributed prizes, | 
and appointed their officers of State; after which, 

Duchess ordered the ball to begin. The part,pi 

was performed by the Empress. The 

equally lively, and a number of boys from the military 
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schools were invited to take part in the festivities at the 
Winter Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, 
and in the icc and snow sports on Telaguin Island. Alex¬ 
ander was great at tobogganing, and indeed excelled in all 
manly sports and exercises. 

In the autumn of 1832 Moerder records a conversation 
with the Emperor in which Nicholas expresses displeasure 
at the faint interest manifested by Alexander in the military 
sciences. “ I wish him to know,” he said, " that I shall 
be inflexible if I notice any negligence in his study of these 
subjects. He must be a soldier in heart and spirit, other¬ 
wise he will be lost in these times. It seems to me that 
I have observed in him an interest only for the minor details 
of military matters.” Moerder replied that he desired to 
make of his charge a knight without reproach or fear, and 
to train him to be a leader of men, and that if Alexander 
devoted too much attention to detail, this was due to the 
fact that everybody in Russia attached more importance 
to these minor matters than to essentials. Nicholas is 
reported to have replied : ” I believe you, and have full 
confidence in you, nevertheless I should like him to be 
engaged in these matters in the same way that I was at 
his age.” A few days later the Emperor communicated 
to him the syllabus of a complete course of military study 
which he had himself sketched out, and in accordance 
with this lectures on fortification and artillery were delivered 
to the heir-apparent by specialists. 

In 1833 Moerder died of heart disease, the seeds of 
which had been sown by the shock he received from an 
accident to the Grand Duke, who, when out riding one day 
and losing control of his horse, rode it up to a rope with 
the intention of stopping it. The high-spirited Arab 
cleared the obstacle, and the astonished Grand Duke was 
unseated and thrown with his head on the stone pavement. 
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He lost consciousness and had to keep his bed for some 
days, but was otherwise little injured. 

Moerder did not die in Russia, but went to Germany 
for his health, and died there. Alexander felt his illness 
deeply, saying that the separation was the hrst misfortune 
of his life. After taking leave of him, Alexander, accom¬ 
panied by his mother, visited Moerder’s room, and they 
there went down on their knees and remained a long time 
praying for his speedy recovery and return. 

Moerder was replaced by Kavelin, a Major-General, 
who seems to have acquitted himself of his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In 1834, at the age of sixteen, Alexander came of age, 
and had to take the oath of allegiance. For this important 
ceremony Nicholas had his son prepared by Count Sper- 
anski, the statesman whose dramatic fall under Alexander 1. 
had not prejudiced him with his successor. The wording 
of the oath, which was drawn up in 1797, is sufficiently 
interesting to be quoted in full. It is as follows : 

“ In. the name of Almighty God,land before His Holy 
Gospel, I promise and swear to serve truly and faith¬ 
fully His Imperial Majesty, my most gracious sovereign 
and the author of my being, to obey him in all things, 
without sparing my body, until the last drop of blood, to 
guard and defend all the rights and privileges pertaining 
to the autocracy of his exalted Imperial Majesty which are 
already ordained or may be ordained hereafter, to the 
utmost extent of my understanding, power, and ability, 
furthering all things which may be to the benefit of His 
Imperial Majesty’s service and the welfare of the State, 
in my capacity of heir to the throne of the Empire of 
Russia, and to the thrones of the Kingdom of Poland and 
the Grand Ducliy of Finland united thereunto, I under¬ 
take and swear to observe all the decrees concerning the 
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succession to the throne and the order of family institu¬ 
tions as contained in the Constitutional Laws of the Empire 
in all their force and inviolability, as I may answer Lo 
God on the Day of Judgment. Oh Lord! God of my 
fathers and Ruler of monarchs! teach me, enlighten my 
understanding, and direct me in the great service for which 
I am designated ! May the Almighty Wisdom which 
surrounds Thy throne be with me! Send out Thy saints 
from the Heavens that I may understand what is pleasant 
in Thine eyes, and what is right and in accordance with 
Thy commandments. May my heart be in Thy hands ! 
Amen.” 

Alexander was so impressed with the solemn purport 
of this oath that he recoiled before it, and asked his con¬ 
fessor whether lie was not too young to take it. Never¬ 
theless lie went through the ceremony creditably, reciting 
the oath in a clear, firm voice, every word being distinctly 
audible. When the ceremony was over the Emperor 
embraced him, and father and son wept in each other's 
arms. Thereupon the Empress also embraced her son, 
and the three Imperial personages publicly mingled their 
tears. 

Later the Grand Duke took the military oath, and 
subscribed to .it in front of the troops. 

Alexander, on whom Nicholas had bestowed the title of 
Csesarcvitch after Constantine’s death—a title which had 
been created by Paul, and which means literally, the son 
of Caesar—was now instructed in the laws of his country 
by Speranski, who had codified them. The liberal views of 
this broad-minded statesman appear to have been fully 
approved by Nicholas, who conferred upon him, as a token 
of gratitude for the zealous manner in which he acquitted 
himself of his task, the Order of St. Andrew. 

In 1837, his studies completed, Alexander commenced, 
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attended by Joukoffski and Kavelin, his tour of Russia, 
in order to become personalty acquainted with the country 
he was destined to rule over. This journey also embraced 
a part of Siberia, and it is pleasant to be able to record 
that on the 24th June, a few miles from Simbirsk, a special 
messenger from the Emperor brought him a reply to his 
intercession on behalf of certain condemned exiles, including 
several Decembrists, announcing their pardon. Joukoffski 
states that nobody had prompted Alexander to take this 
step, that he had done so on his own initiative entirely. 
He adds that, as he saw the crowd running after the heir- 
apparent’s carriage with cheers, he could not refrain from 
murmuring, sotto voce : “ Yes, run after him, Russia ! He 
is worthy of thy people’s love ! ” 

On his return, and with the commencement of the year 
1838, Alexander was put through a course of strategy and 
military history by the famous Baron Jomini, formerly 
chief of the staff of Marshal Ney, but now in the Russian 
service. Count Kankrine, the eccentric Minister of Finance, 
instructed him in the history and present condition of the 
finances of Russia; and Baron Brunnow, the veteran diplo¬ 
matist, initiated him in the mysteries of Russia’s relations 
with foreign Powers. 

In such studies the first three months of 1838 were 
spent, after which the heir-apparent went on his foreign 
travels. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SEEING THE WORLD 

T ATISTCHEFF tells us that the foreign travels of the 
Csesarevitch, like his Russian tour, formed part of 
his educational curriculum. Having made him 
acquainted with the principal regions of his own Empire, 
Nicholas I. considered it necessary to complete Alexander’s 
education by introducing him to the principal Courts of 
Europe. But this was not the only reason for the tour, 
Alexander being at this time in failing health. He suffered 
from pains in the chest, complicated by cough and attacks 
of a mild form of malarial fever which he was supposed to 
have contracted during his arduous journeys in the interior 
of Russia and the hardships he then underwent, and the 
doctors recommended a German watering-place. Accord¬ 
ing to the gossip of the time, however, the young Grand 
Duke had been kept too hard at work, and was in need of 
amusement and cheerful society. The story goes that his 
medical advisers represented to Nicholas i. that Alexander 
would be none the worse for a little relaxation of the strict 
and austere regime under which he lived, and that there¬ 
upon Nicholas himself initiated his son in the questionable 
pleasures of his capital. For this slander, to the effect that 
Alexander sowed his wild oats under his father’s auspices, 
there appears, however, to be very little justification. In¬ 
deed, all the evidence seems to point in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Possessed of a stem and exacting father, a pious arid 
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devoted mother, surrounded by high-thinking and noble- 
minded men, the truth is that Alexander was kept so 
assiduously at work and allowed so little relaxation that his 
health succumbed 10 the strain, and he had to take a course 
of the waters at Eras, whither his mother, whose health 
was always delicate, had preceded him. He took the 
Courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen on his way, and 
made the most favourable impression. At the latter capital 
he was taken ill, and confined to his bed for five days. It 
seems that his constitution, already run down, was not 
robust enough to withstand the boisterous winds of that 
sea-swept town, for lie caught cold whilst inspecting the 
fortifications of the harbour, and a high fever set in. He 
was, however, able to leave Copenhagen on the 29th June, 
and arrived at Ems on the 26th of July. 

In an anonymous Life of Alexander //., published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in 1883, and written by the 
author of several works on Russia, ample confirmation will 
be found of the view put forward above. We are there told 
that when Alexander came of age this did not involve 
greater liberty, but only increased studies and various 
military responsibilities, while as his father’s aide-de-camp 
he was constantly in attendance, whether at a review, a 
fire, the inspection of a hospital, a ministerial audience, or 
a Court ceremony. His lime was minutely marked, out for 
him, even when he made his tour of the Empire,—-he was 
up early in the morning, and a minimum of time was per¬ 
mitted for rest and refreshment. A foreign doctor, who 
saw the rules laid down by the Emperor for his son, observed 
that they must be slowly killing him, and this seemed to 
be the case. The Grand Duke accomplished all that was 
expected of him, but lost his appetite and sleep ; his nerves 
seemed shaken, and the action of his heart disturbed, 
moreover he developed a melancholy which gave his 
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father serious alarm. Two Russian physicians told an 
English traveller in 1842 that Alexander’s constitution 
had been shattered for life owing to the rigour with which 
he had been brought up. 

When Alexander arrived at Ems, one of the first persons 
to see him was the Marquis de Custine, who thus describes 
him : 

“ Yesterday I commenced my Russian travels: the 
heir-apparent has arrived at Ems, preceded by ten carriages 
and followed by a numerous suite. I was one of the crowd 
of the curious, and found myself next to the Grand Duke 
at the very moment when he was getting out of his carriage. 
Before entering, he stopped for a considerable time at the 
door of the kurhaus in oider to talk to a Russian lady, the 

Countess-; I was consequently able to examine him at 

my leisure. He is twenty years old, and that is the age 
one would give him; his figure is tall, but lie seemed to me 
to be rather stout for one so young. His features would be 
handsome if his face were not so puffed out, thus concealing 
them. His round contour is rather German than Russian, 
and makes one think that the Emperor Alexander 1. must 
have looked like him aL the same age. There is, however, 
nothing of the Kalmuck about him. His countenance 
will yet pass through many phases before it acquires a 
definite character; the habitual temper which it reflects 
to-day is gentle and benevolent, nevertheless there is a want 
of harmony between the youthful smile of his eyes and the 
constant contraction of the mouth which indicates but 
little frankness, and perhaps some internal suffering. The 
sadness of youth, of that age at which human nature is 
entitled to happiness, is a secret all the better kept because 
it is an inexplicable mystery even for those who experience 
it. The expression in this young Prince’s glance is one 
of kindliness; his gait is graceful, easy, and distinguished. 
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He is truly a Prince; he is modest without timidity, for 
which one should be grateful. The shyness of the great is 
so embarrassing to everybody else that their ease is taken 
for affability, which indeed it is. When they think them¬ 
selves paragons, their own opinion of themselves, which 
they despair of being shared by the rest of the world, makes 
them shy. The Grand Duke is not tioubled by such foolish 
preoccupations; and his appearance gives the impression, 
above all things, of perfect breeding. If he should ever 
reign he will exact obedience by the charm of his natural 
grace of manner, not by terrorism, unless indeed the 
exigencies of his position as Emperor of Russia should 
change his nature in changing his circumstances. . . . I have 
seen the heir-apparent again, and have examined him for 
a longer lime and at very close quarters ; he had got out of 
his uniform, which is too tight for him and gives him an 
inflated appearance. I think plain clothes suit him betler. 
He has an agreeable figure, and carries himseif nobly with¬ 
out any military stifincss, and the peculiar gracefulness 
which distinguishes him reminds one of that particular 
charm which is an attribute of the Slavonic race. It is 
not that passionate vivacity of warm climates, nor still less 
the impassive coldness of Northerners: it is a mixture 
of simplicity, of southern ductility and of Scandinavian 
melancholy. The Slavonic race are fair Arabs ; the Grand 
Duke is more than half German; but in Mecklenburg, as 
well as in some parts of Holstein and Prussia, there are 
Slavonic Germans. The face of this Prince, in spite of his 
youth, is not so pleasant as his figure. His complexion 
has lost its freshness; one can see that he is suffering. His 
eyelid droops at the outer corner of the eye with a melancholy 
which betrays already the cares of a more advanced age- 
His kindly mouth is not without sweetness, his Greek 
profile reminds one of ancient medals or of the portraits of 
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the Empress Catherine. His voice has a melodious sound, 
rare in liis family; it is a gift he has received from his 
mother. He shines in the society of young men of fashion, 
yet no one can say to what is to he attributed the distance 
noticeable between him and them, unless it be his perfect 
grace of manner. Gracefulness is always indicative of an 
amiable disposition of mind; there is so much soul in the 
carriage and facial expression, in the attitudes of a man ! 
This one is both imposing and agreeable. Russian travellers 
had spoken to me of his phenomenal beauty, but for this 
exaggeration I would have been struck by it. Such as he 
is,the Russian Grand Duke nevertheless appears to me to 
be one of the finest models of a Prince that I have ever 
met,” 

Writing from Ems, Joukoffski was able to assure the 
Empress that her son’s health no longer caused the doctors 
any concern, but added that the Grand Duke was of an age 
at which the body is not yet fully developed, especially the 
lungs, and that he still coughed a good deal. “ There 
are no signs of disease,” he hastens to say; "nevertheless 
caution is indispensable, and it this is strictly exercised 
now,” he continues, “ the Grand Duke’s health will be not 
only restored, but placed beyond question for the fixture, ” 
This rather sanguine prophecy seems to have been entirely 
justified by events. The Ems cure did wonders, and he 
was able to join his parents at Weimar on the 30th August, 
his saint’s day, and from thence the family party proceeded 
to Berlin. On the 14th September Alexander bade his 
parents farewell, and commenced his journey to Italy, 
where it was intended that he should spend the winter. 
He first went to Munich, taking Leipzig on his way, where 
he visited the famous battlefield. He spent three days 
in the capital ot Bavaria with his future brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, who was a Beauharnais and 
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married the Grand Duclicss Marie. After a short stay at 
Innspriick he arrived at Verona on the 29th September. 
Three weeks were spent on the shores of Lake Como for 
the purpose of a grape cure. His health was now so much 
better that he was able to spend a considerable time in the 
saddle and undertake lengthy expeditions on horseback. 
At Milan he was received by the Viceroy, the Archduke 
Renier, and the veteran Field-Marshal Radetski. Here he 
was feted for seven days, brilliant military pageants form¬ 
ing no inconsiderable part of the entertainment. Among 
the Italian cities he visited were Cremona, Mantua, Padua, 
Venice, and Florence, and on the 5th December he arrived 
in Rome. Pope Gregory xvi. received the heir to the 
Russian throne at the Vatican. Alexander was now re¬ 
ported to be in splendid health, and appears to have spent 
his time in sight-seeing. The weather was magnificent 
and the Grand Duke in excellent spirits, nevertheless he 
was able to write to his friend and aide-de-camp Nazimoff 
in St. Petersburg : " I am able to live in memories of the 
past, and that is my consolation in my exile, for though 
Italy is very beautiful, yet home is dearer. ... I am due 
home on the 20th June. Oh happy day ! Would that it 
came soon! ” 

The visit to Rome was saddened by the death of Prince 
Lieven, who accompanied the Grand Duke, and died shortly 
before the New Year. From Rome the Imperial traveller 
proceeded to Naples, where he visited Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and even ascended Vesuvius. He was there at 
Carnival time, and was present at the procession of masks 
along the Via di Toledo. On his return to Rome the Pope 
had the dome of St. Peter’s illuminated for him. The 
Grand Duke now commenced his journey homewards, 
taking Carrara, Genoa, and Turin on his way, and visiting 
the Courts of Modena and Sardinia. In Vienna he was 
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received by the Emperor Ferdinand, entertained by the 
Metlernichs, and made colonel of a regiment of hussars. 
On the elegant society of the Austrian capital the Gland 
Duke made the best impression. Princess Metternich 
got up parties of young people to meet him and play 
round games. In her diary the Princess says that he was 
considered handsome, amiable, and amusing, and that 
everybody was astonished at his tact and modesty. On 
the occasion of a party at the Russian Ambassador’s, 
Tatistcbeff, he insisted that as he was on Russian territory, 
and the Ambassador was the representative of the Emperor, 
Tatistcheff should have the post of honour, whilst the 
Grand Duke preferred to be treated as a member of the 
ambassadorial family. The Emperor Nicholas wrote a 
glowing letter of thanks to Princess Metternich for her 
reception of his son, which testifies to the remarkable, 
esteem in which the Metternichs were held, and is couched 
in terms which must be considered as rather effusive even 
for those days of flowery courtesy. The Emperor takes no 
pains to conceal his frank admiration lor the fascinating 
Princess, and even betrays some jealousy at the. thought 
that his image should be effaced from her mind by that of 
his son. 

From Vienna the Grand Duke went to Stuttgart, 
Carlsruhe, and Heidelberg. Joukoffski complains of the 
bad weather, the round of dinners, balls, and fetes which 
left the Grand Duke no time to see the sights. He de¬ 
scribes the excellent impression the young man produced 
wherever he went, but regrets that he lias had little 
opportunity of talking to him quietly and ascertaining 
what direction his thoughts were taking. “ Of course,” 
he says, “ I would not permit myself to question him as to 
the state of his affections. These are far too sacred in my 
eyes, and I would not venture to tamper with them. May 
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God bless the momenL when the choice of his heart shall 
seal his fate for life ! I believe that in his letter to Your 
Majesty he will tell you what his stay at Carlsruhe has 
brought forth. I cannot, however, refrain from remarking 
that during the two days which we have spent here, m the 
turmoil of every kind of entertainment, there could not 
have been sufficient leisure for the reception of any 
definite feeling ; on the contrary, the effect produced is 
more likely to have been unfavourable, for it could not 
have been spontaneous.” On the day after this letter 
was written, the 12 th March, the Grand Duke went on to 
Darmstadt. The interview with Ludwig ix. liad not, 
according to Tatistcheff been prearranged, and Alexander 
was even disposed to avoid it altogether, dreading the 
tediousness of a ceremonial evening. He was persuaded 
to stop at Darmstadt with some difficulty by Kavelin. 
Immediately on his arrival the Grand Duke called on him 
and invited him to the theatre, and thence to an evening 
party at the castle. The heir-apparent, attired in his 
Cossack uniform, went there accompanied by Count 
Orloff and several aides-de-camp. Joukoffski remained 
at home, and Kavelin went on to Maintz. " In a word,” 
says Joukoffski, "this improvised fete at Darmstadt 
seemed to all of us to be a superfluous incident, which 
could not possibly be anything else than a tedious bore.” 
But it obtained a very different significance from the 
meeting between Alexander and the youngest daughter 
of the Grand Duke, the Princess Marie, who was but 
fifteen. Alexander returned home late, charmed and 
captivated. The Princess’s name was constantly on his 
lips. It was a case of love at first sight. He immediately 
wrote to his parents, and it was with a heavy heart that 
he tore himself away from the small capital where he had 
gone expecting to be bored. Joukoffski offered to feign 
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illness to give Alexander an excuse for prolonging his 
stay, but of this subterfuge the lofty Prince scorned to 
avail himself, adding that he would not give rein to his 
inclinations until he had received the sanction of his 
parents; and so they most properly continued their 
journey, taking steamer at Maintz and going up the Rhine 
and stopping at Diisseldorf. The month of April was 
spent in Holland, where Zaardam and the relics of Peter 
the Great were visited, and the Grand Duke was received 
by his aunt. Princess Anne of Orange. 

On the 20th April he crossed the water, and arrived at 
Gravesend. When it became known that the Russian 
heir-apparent intended to visit England the news caused 
considerable stir. Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Ambassador, 
felt it his duty to inform the Emperor that the Polish 
refugees had determined to take the young man’s life, 
and that he had better not visit our too hospitable and 
dangerous shores. Nicholas was at first shaken in his 
intention, but his strong fatalism prevailed. The Emperor 
received his Ambassador’s report in the presence of Count 
Orloff, who was on the eve of his departure to accompany 
the young Prince on his j ourney to England. The Emperor 
related that he read the despatch twice over, and that his 
first impulse was to postpone the visit, although he con¬ 
sidered it highly desirable. “ But,” he added, “ on reflec¬ 
tion, I raised my thoughts to God, and a secret voice 
seemed to say to me, ' No danger threatens Alexander ; I 
will return him to thee unscathed ’ ; I thereupon ceased 
to waver, and showed Orloff the despatch. He was greatly 
disturbed, but I reassured him by my trust ,in fate and 
said to him : ‘ I rely on you and on Providence. The 
lieir-apparent will go to England, and will remain there 
the time I have appointed in my instructions.’ ” The 
simple faith of Nicholas was justified, and as Tatistcheff, 
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who had himself lived in England, whither lie had been 
sent to promote friendly relations, tells us : " The heir- 
apparent devoted an entire month to the study of that 
quaint and peculiar country, its historical monuments, 
Court, and society.” Queen Victoria, who was of the 
same age as he, gave the Russian heir-apparent the most 
gracious and charming reception. He dined with her 
several times at Buckingham Palace, danced with her at 
Court balls, accompanied her to the Opera, and spent 
three days with her at Windsor. These two august 
personages seemed, indeed, to take so much pleasure in each 
other’s society that tongues were set wagging, and people 
even started the legend that the regard they mutually 
conceived the one for the other transcended the formal 
limits prescribed by Court etiquette, and that there were 
“ passages ” between them. Even to-day many well-in¬ 
formed people will be met with in Russia who still firmly 
believe that the illustrious pair lost their hearts to each 
other, and that reasons of State alone prevented a union 
between them. 

Victoria was a delightfully girlish, unspoilt Queen, 
whose beauty was enhanced by her great mental gifts, 
and whose charming frankness and liveliness of disposition, 
as innocent as it was natural, shocked the sensitive punctil¬ 
iousness of the grave and solemn councillors who formed 
her entourage, who trembled when they saw her in the 
company of the disreputable Melbourne, and shivered at 
the thought of a possibility of her developing the manners 
and morals which the niece of such notorious uncles might 
be expected to exhibit. 

Alexander, on the other hand, was an extremely hand¬ 
some and prepossessing youth, whose splendid destiny was 
calculated to appeal to romantic imaginations. Trained 
in a Court where elegance of manner and gallantry had been 
n ' 3 
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raised to a fine art, the son of the most chivalrous and 
picturesque of European monarchs, the nephew of the 
most platonic and sentimental flirt who ever graced a 
throne, Alexander bad unconsciously acquired a distinc¬ 
tion, an exquisite refinement and a courtesy of bearing 
which no doubt seemed to convey a deeper meaning than 
was intended. Moreover, as wc have seen, but as nobody 
in England had yet learned, Alexander had already suc¬ 
cumbed to the fascinations of another. 

It is nevertheless pleasant to think that these two 
exalted young people enjoyed themselves as frankly and 
innocently as any other boy and girl of their age ; and let 
us hope that they really did have that brin ds flirtation of 
which their solemn monitors accused them. 

" The members of the royal household, ministers and 
statesmen, and the representatives of an ancient nobility, 
vied with each other in entertaining him, and getting up 
splendid f&tes in his honour : dinners, balls, and concerts,” 
says Tatistcheff. At a banquet given him at the London 
Tavern by the Russia Company, a trading corporation 
which is still in existence, Alexander responded to the toast 
of his health in English, concluding his speech by express¬ 
ing his pleasure, and how touched he was, at the reception 
accorded him, not only by the Queen and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, but, and he said this without affectation though 
with pride, by every individual Englishman. This, he as¬ 
sured his hearers, would never efface itself from his memory. 
He then proposed the health of the Russia Company, and 
begged them all to join him in drinking to a continuance 
of the friendship between Great Britain and Russia. Lord 
Melbourne in his reply made a speech which could have 
been pronounced with equal propriety to-day. He said 
that the sentiments voiced by the Csesarevitch should be 
taken as fresh guarantees of peace between the two nations, 
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created to love and esteem each other. He added that 
while a conflict between them might shake the earth to 
its foundations, their friendship and concord would 
promote the peace of the world and the happiness of 
mankind. 

Amidst all these festivities and gaieties, including a 
review of British troops, time was found for sight-seeing. 
The Cacsarevitch inspected St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower of London, the Docks, the Bank of 
England, the prisons, the Thames tunnel; a day was 
devoted to the British Museum, another to Woolwich 
Arsenal, a third to Hampton Court, a fourth to Oxford, 
where he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He visited both Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts, 
and attended Epsom and Ascot race meetings, and was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. He won great 
popularity by founding the Caesarevitch Stakes, and 
giving away large sums in charity, particularly for the 
release of some debtors whom he saw in prison. Generally 
speaking, he created a most favourable opinion, and even 
Lord Palmerston spoke of him as humane and conscientious 
to a remarkable degree. 

On the 29th May he took leave of the charming Queen, 
and left England, returning viS- the Hague, Diisseldorf, 
and Ems to Darmstadt, where through the intermediary of 
relatives of both Courts, Prince William of Prussia and the 
Dowager Duchess of Nassau, pourparlers had already been 
opened with the parents of Princess Mary. The image of 
this Princess, Tatistchcff assures us, had never left Alex¬ 
ander’s heart since he had first set eyes on her, and he told 
Count Orloff, who had now taken the place of the deceased 
Prince Lieven, that he would prefer to renounce the throne 
than to be thwarted in his affections. He awaited his 
parents’ consent with impatience, but it was not until he 
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had received it that he posted to Darmstadt, where he 
spent a week in the grand-ducal family circle. 

The grand-ducal castle at Darmstadt is a fortress-like 
building, standing in a small town which was remarkably 
dull and stagnant until the railway brought it into easy 
communication with all Germany, and a manufacturing 
suburb has grown up more than doubling the wealth of 
the principality since 1866. It was independent, and the 
Grand Duke was as despotic in his own dominions as any 
Oriental tyrant. He was not much liked by the other 
German rulers, because he and his father had thrown in 
their lot with Napoleon. The Court of Darmstadt was 
isolated, and reported to possess the characteristics of the 
German baronial mansion of ancient times, for the life 
led there was not supposed to be cither cultured or refined. 
Gross pleasures and much beer-drinking were believed to 
characterise the Court. After his daughter’s marriage the 
Grand Duke's son-in-law paid his debts. 

Louis xi., Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, was born in 
1777, and married in 1804 Wilhelmina Louise, daughter 
of the Crown Prince of Baden, who was killed by a carriage 
accident in his father’s lifetime. This lady had several 
sisters, besides one brother, married to Princess Stephanie 
Beauharnais, whose daughter became Duchess of Hamilton. 
Of her sisters, one married Alexander 1. of Russia, another 
Gustavus iv. of Sweden, a third the Duke of Brunswick, 
who “foremost fighting fell” at Waterloo, a fourth King 
Maximilian of Bavaria. This fourth sister-in-law of 
Louis 11. had two sets of twin daughters, one of whom 
became the mother of the present Emperor of Austria, 
and two were successively Queens of Saxony, and the 
fourth was the wife of Frederick William iv. of 
Prussia. 

The Princess Marie was a niece of the wife of Alexander I, 
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of Prussia, and the great-niece of the first wife of the 
Emperor Paul. For all that, she had not been designated 
as Alexander’s bride. On the contrary, it is said that he 
had been commanded to marry Princess Alexandra, eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden, and afterwards 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 

In the intimate family circle of his future father-in-law 
Alexander learned to esteem the lofty character of the 
young Princess ; and thus in both their hearts the feeling 
which had spontaneously sprung up at their first meeting 
was still further strengthened and developed. For the 
present, however, there could be no question of a wedding, 
or even of a betrothal. The Princess was much too young, 
not having attained her fifteenth birthday, to be allowed 
to marry, and so after a week, all too short, of bliss, the 
Imperial Romeo had to bid farewell to his grand-ducal 
Juliet, and hasten back to St. Petersburg, in order to be 
present at the marriage of his sister to the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, for whom he acted as best-man. 

The Emperor now introduced his son to the Council 
of the Empire, and made him attend the meetings of that 
embryonic House ol Lords, without, however, allowing him 
to take part in the proceedings as a member. He was 
not given a voice in the deliberations, or allowed to vote 
until he had served an apprenticeship. A year later, on 
the 10th December 1840, he was admitted to the delibera¬ 
tions of the Council of Ministers. 

In the spring of 1840, the advent of which he impatiently 
awaited, Alexander was allowed to become affianced to 
the object of his affections. He left for Darmstadt on the 
evening of 4th March, accompanied by his mother's private 
secretary, to whom the preparation of all the necessary 
deeds, documents, and formalities had been intrusted. 
He had to break his journey for family reasons at Dresden, 
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Berlin, and Weimar, and it was not until the 4th April 
that it was possible, in those pre-railway days, to announce 
to his parents by an aide-de-camp his betrothal to Princess 
Marie at Darmstadt. Prince Bariatinski was the bearer 
of the joyful news to St. Petersburg, where a salute of 
xox guns was fired in honour of the event. 

From Darmstadt the Cresarevitcb had to proceed to 
Berlin to be present at the unveiling of the famous statue 
of Frederick the Great, whom his grandfather Paul and 
great-grandfather Peter had so much admired. The death 
of Frederick William in. detained Alexander in the Prussian 
capital until the close of May, and it was not earlier than 
the 4th June, at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, that Alexander 
was able to present his betrothed to his father and mother. 
It was the first meeting of the Princess with her future 
parents-in-law, who were charmed with their son’s choice 
as soon as they set eyes on her. After escorting the 
Empress to Ems, the heir-apparent conducted his fiancee to 
Darmstadt, from whence he had to hasten back to Russia, 
where his father awaited him to send him off on a tour of 
inspection of the troops stationed in the Western districts. 
This was followed by manoeuvres, after which, in company 
of his father during a part of the journey, Alexander 
travelled to Fischbach, where his mother was recuperating 
in the Prussian family circle after her Ems cure, and where 
the Princess Marie had already joined her. On the 23rd 
August the entire party started for Russia. The triumphal 
entry into St. Petersburg was made on the 8th September, 
the Princess driving with her future mother-in-law in the 
gilt carriage of state, and the Emperor riding on horseback 
by her side, while the heir-apparent commanded the escort. 
The people cheered vociferously amidst the roar of cannon 
and the merry peal of church bells. 

The Princess was now initiated into the doctrines of 
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Ihe Orthodox Faith. An anonymous author thus describes 
her conversion : 

“ The Court of Darmstadt had imbibed philosophical 
opinions during its long connection with France, and a 
German girl, as a rule, learns little theology till she is 
prepared for her confirmation, when a year is often devoted 
to religious instruction. This ceremony and instruction 
used to be delayed with German Princesses, in case a 
Romanist or Greek Catholic suitor should appear, as it 
would make the required change of faith less difficult if 
the mind were a blank; and when the Princess Mary of 
Darmstadt came to St. Petersburg, six months before 
her marriage, to be instructed in the national creed pre¬ 
paratory to re-baptism, which is required in the case of 
a Lutheran, she embraced the Eastern faith with all the 
ardour of a young and serious character who had no pre¬ 
conceived opinions to oppose.” 

The Princess was anointed on her reception into the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church on tire 5th December 1840, 
and solemnly betrothed to the Grand Duke on the follow¬ 
ing day ; the marriage ceremony not taking place until 
the 16th of April of 1841. The Emperor, according to his 
custom, signalised the event by promulgating three generous 
decrees of mercy, improving the lot of criminals, remitting 
arrears of taxes, and facilitating the hypothecation of 
estates in government loan institutions, with a view to 
providing the necessary capital for agricultural improve¬ 
ments. 

The wedding was celebrated by a series of festivities 
extending over several days. There were gala perform¬ 
ances at the Opera-House, Stale and public balls, and 
similar functions without number, and it was only on 
the 29th April that the young couple were permitted to 
enjoy for a short period each other’s society in seclusion 
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at Tzarskoye Selo. The honeymoon was, however, brief. 
On the 14th May there was a State entry of Moscow, where 
ten days had to be passed in public ceremonies and festiv¬ 
ities; these were followed by a visit to the Troitza Monastery, 
and only on the 29th May were the bride and bridegroom 
allowed to return to Tzarskoye Selo, to spend the short 
Russian summer in retired felicity. 

The anonymous author from whom we have already 
quoted says : 

“ The Tzarevitch and his wife occupied rooms in the 
Winter Palace and at Tsarskoe Selo, where, as they could 
hardly call themselves their own masters, and were 
constantly subjected to Imperial commands, both with 
regard to their occupations and to the management of 
their children, the position of the Grand Duchess could 
not always have been comfortable. . . . She is believed to 
have acted with great discretion in all family differences.” 

Finding herself in a difficult position, with a musical 
and artistic mother-in-law in the Empress, and a literary 
and scientific aunt in the Grand Duchess Helen, she took 
to charitable works and piety in self-defence. The circum¬ 
stance that she bore the same name as her husband's 
grandmother, the austere widow of the Emperor Paul, no 
doubt suggested the idea that she should make this pattern 
of all the virtues her model. However this may be, the 
idea seems to have taken root slowly and developed 
gradually. 

If we are to credit Tatistcheff, the first years of Alex¬ 
ander’s married life were years of unalloyed matrimonial 
bliss. Alexander attached to his person the friends of 
his youth, among whom were young Count Adlerberg, 
Prince Bariatinski, and Moerder, his playfellow, the son of 
his tutor, whom the old King of Prussia once apostrophised 
as ” Moerder deines Vaters,” " thy father’s murderer,” 
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which, while true in one sense, was of course a horrible 
pun of the kind Frederick William iv. was particularly 
addicted to, and to an unbridled indulgence in which his 
ultimate madness may be attributed. Among the ladies 
of the grand-ducal household were two Princesses Dol- 
goroukoff, Princess Dashkoff, and Countess Flauke, besides 
Mme Granse, the Grand Duchess’s former German governess; 
her favourite brother. Prince Alexander of Hesse, also 
received a Court appointment. The greatest cheerfulness 
and freedom prevailed in the domestic circle of the young 
couple. The evenings were spent in reading, music, and 
whist, and the Grand Duke and his consort charmed all 
they came in contact with by their affability and kindli¬ 
ness, and made the members of their little Court feel as 
though they formed part of one family. 

These happy days were not, however, destined to last. 
The Grand Duchess found the duties of maternity exacting* 
Her health suffered. When she ascended the throne she 
elected to become a pattern of piety. The good works 
and charitable organisations of the State she took under 
her special care, and she gradually developed an austerity 
and aloofness which produced a coldness in the family 
circle, and drove the somewhat philosophic but extremely 
good-natured Emperor to his own resources. After the 
death of her eldest son, Nicholas, her mind, never dis¬ 
tinguished for great vigour or robustness, gave way, she 
suffered from a form of religious mania, and laboured 
under the delusion that her august and amiable consort 
was the incarnation of his Satanic majesty. Finally, she 
succumbed to a lung affection, and, according to the on 
dits of the time, died on the Riviera, where her body was 
embalmed and she was brought back to St. Petersburg, 
her death not being officially announced until some con¬ 
siderable time later. 
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The latter years of Alexander il.’s married life were 
thus darkened by melancholy, and as solitary as those of 
his uncle. Nevertheless Alexander xi. was not unsuscept¬ 
ible to the. blandishments of the sex. He was remarkably 
handsome, though less of a demigod than his father. He 
certainly inflamed the hearts of the impressionable ladies 
of St. Petersburg. Girls used to write him passionate 
love-letters, and he was able to inspire with romantic 
affection and devotion more than one youthful heart. 

This state of things had the worst possible influence 
on the Emperor’s sons, who grew up practically without 
a mother’s care, and developed into wild and scapegrace 
princelings, whose escapades were a scandal to the Court and 
whose example became contagious and infected society 
generally. For years the Empress had practically retired 
from public life, and when she died she had been so long 
a recluse that she was not missed, for she had left no vacant 
place to be filled. Her daughter-in-law, the sister of our 
Queen and the present Empress Dowager, had discharged 
with conspicuous success, tact, and eclat those ornamental 
and social duties which her sister in England was also 
fated to perform long before destiny called her to the 
exalted position which she now so gracefully adorns. 

While there was a period in the Emperor’s life during 
which his affections were frequently transferred from one 
object to another, his latter years were brightened and 
solaced by the companionship of that noble lady whom 
he morganatically but privately married after the demise 
of his wife. The general consensus of opinion concerning 
this poetically-minded and single-hearted Princess is in¬ 
clined to credit her with an affectionate and unselfish 
disposition, but the probity of her predecessors in Imperial 
favour is more open to question. For instance, there is, 
at the present time of writing, still living in London an 
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English financier who relates with unction how he bribed 
a certain Princess in Russia in order to obtain an Imperial 
concession, only to discover, when too late, that she had 
been supplanted in the Emperor’s affections by her younger 
sister, whom the financier at once proceeded to bribe in 
turn, thus ultimately achieving his object. 

During her early married life, even, the Empress made 
but slight attempts, if any, to chain the somewhat volatile 
affections of her spouse; and later, at a time when the 
Empress of the French was setting the luxurious fashions 
of the day, the French press, describing the Russian 
Empress, could say that she “ was attired in a dress which 
a citizen’s wife would despise,” adding politely, " but 
when a lady is the wife of the Emperor of all the Russias 
such simplicity adds to her charms.” 
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DIPLOMACY 

O N the day of the death of Nicholas I. his son 
Alexander 11. summoned the Council of State to 
attend at half-past twelve in the afternoon at the 
Winter Palace, and there he delivered the address which 
was to be the precursor of a number of remarkable speeches 
from his eloquent lips. 

“ In this year of severe trials we have been visited by 
yet another misfortune ; we have lost our father and 
Russia’s benefactor. The late Emperor, my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, loved Russia, and during the whole of 
his life thought only of her good. Every action of his, 
every word, were animated by one and the same object, 
the good of Russia. In the course of his constant and 
daily labours with me he used to say, ‘ I would like to 
take all that is grievous and all that is painful on my 
shoulders, if I could only hand over to thee a well-ordered, 
happy, and peaceful Russia.’ Providence ordered other¬ 
wise, and the late sovereign, during the last hours of his 
life, said to me : ‘I transfer my command to thee, but, to 
my great regret, not in such order as I had desired, and I 
leave thee much labour and many anxieties.’ I answered 
him, ' Thou ’—we always called each other thou—' thou 
wilt surely pray for thy Russia, over there where thou 
goest, and pray for help for me.’ ‘ That I will surely do,’ 

he replied. And I am convinced of it, for his was a pure 
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soul. In this faith in the prayers of my never-to-be- 
forgotten parent, and trust in the help of God, in whom I 
always have and always will trust, I ascend the throne of 
my father.” 

Here Alexander n. crossed himself and paused. After 
a brief but solemn silence he resumed : 

“ Remember, gentlemen, that the Council of State is 
the highest estate of the realm, and should therefore give 
an example of prudence, usefulness, and probity. The late 
Emperor, during the last minutes of his life, when com¬ 
municating his wishes concerning various matters connected 
with the government of the country, charged me to thank 
the members of the Council of State for their zealous 
service not only during his reign, but in some cases during 
the preceding reign also. In giving effect to this wish of 
my never-to-be-forgotten parent, I likewise express the 
hope that the Council will continue, in my time also, to 
act in the same manner as in the time of the late sovereign, 
that is to say, honourably, honestly, and with singleness of 
purpose. Other conduct I do not expect from this, the 
highest institution,” The Emperor concluded his speech 
by thanking his brother Constantine and the Ministers 
individually in the name of his father for their assistance 
and labours. 

No less characteristic was the general order issued on 
the same day to the army, in which the Emperor conveyed 
to his troops the last words of their late leader : “ I am 
grateful to my glorious, faithful Guards, who saved Russia 
in 1825, and to all the rest of my brave and faithful army 
and navy. I pray to God that He may preserve in them 
for ever the same valiant virtues and the saint spirit for 
which they were distinguished when I was with them. 
While that spirit is preserved the peace of the Empire 
without and within is guaranteed, and woe to its enemies! 
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I loved my men as my children, and tiled to ameliorate 
then* lot as well as I could ; il I was not always successful, 
this was not from want of goodwill, but because I either did 
not know how to act otherwise or was unable to do inoie.” 

Bom in the April of 18x8, Alexander u. was still in his 
thirty-seventh yeai when he ascended the throne, nor 
should it be forgotten that under the rule of a father with 
so strong a personality as _ Nicholas I. he had had little 
opportunity, living as he did under the paternal and 
maternal wings in the Winter Palace, to develop great 
independence of character. 

The strong and statesmanlike stand which the new 
Emperor took up therefore does him all the more credit. 
From the first he seems to have moved steadily, without 
fuss or undue haste, along the lines he had laid down for 
himself, never turning back, scarcely ever hesitating, ani¬ 
mated always by a sort of equable Olympian indifference 
both to the machinations of the various Court cliques 
by which he was surrounded, and the clamorous agitations 
of demagogues and philosophical reformers. His pace, as 
we shall see, was neither to be slackened nor accelerated by 
outside influences. Perfectly urbane, courteous, tactful, 
and indulgent, there was yet a sort of aloofness which 
prevented him from securing the sympathies of those he 
came in contact with. While his father's tempestuous 
impetuousness made him as beloved as he was feared, the 
calm, unruffled, slightly dreamy composure of his highly 
cultured son aroused the distrust and resentment of those 
who were incapable of understanding him. And yet he 
was not difficult to understand. A modest, well-educated, 
tactful gentleman, who was at no time of liis life very much 
convinced of his own attainments, whom experience had 
taught to distrust his fellow-beings, who had been called 
by the accident of birth to fill an exalted and very re- 
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sponsible position, but who would have been quite as content 
to lead the life of a simple private gentleman, such was 
Alexander ti. Add a spice of wit, which enabled him to 
joke in trying circumstances, and to see humour in situa¬ 
tions which to the majority of people would have been the 
reverse of funny, and couple this sense of humour with a 
ccrlain religious fatalism wedded to a strong sense of duty, 
and a refinement of mind which disposed him to eschew 
the coarser forms of self-indulgence, and a fairly accurate 
picture of the new ruler of Russia will result. Whilst 
Alexander n. was every inch a soldier, he was a grand 
seigneur to the tips of his fingers, and moreover a grand 
seigneur of the restrained, rather haughty German type, 
not of the sparkling, effusive, slightly flamboyant and 
extremely picturesque kind with which certain Russian 
and south European grandees have made London society 
familiar in the past. 

The following characteristic incident occurred in 1867. 
An Englishman who had arrived in the winter of that year 
in St. Petersburg with his wife and son took his family for 
a walk in the Summer Garden, as it is called. There were 
very few people about, and strolling along a deserted snow- 
clad path he encountered a very tall and rather supercilious 
looking Russian officei who was sauntering down the 
middle of the path and displayed no intention of making 
way for the Englishman and his wife. The Englishman, 
who had been a sailor, was a very sturdy and very 
pugnacious stickler for what he thought was his due, and 
was determined not to give way to an unmannerly Russian 
officer. The officer seemed surprised at first, then an in¬ 
dulgent smile illumined his somewhat weary countenance, 
and he indifferently, as though mentally shrugging his 
shoulders, deviated from his straight course, and ceded 
the centre of the path to the Englishman, who discovered 
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a few minutes later, when he again met the same officer, 
this time getting into his sledge, while all the populace 
stood bare-headed, that he had succeeded in making the 
Emperor of Russia get out of his way. Filled with 
repentant contrition, he joined the saluting crowd, to 
receive a genial smile of recognition. The Emperor had 
fully understood the situation. 

It may be said of Alexander n. that he always fully 
understood the situation, but his attitude was not always 
sympathetic; more often than not it was indifferent, 
occasionally it was quixotic. 

As Tatistcheff truly says : " At the moment when 
Alexander n. commenced to reign Russia was going through 
hard times. The war with Turkey and her allies, Great 
Britain and France, begun in 1853 by the invasion of 
the Danubian Principalities by Russian troops, had been 
carried beyond our own frontiers. On our evacuation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia these provinces were occupied by 
Austrian troops, whilst the English and French invaded 
the Crimea, and, after a battle on the River Alma in which 
we were unsuccessful, they, supported by a powerful fleet, 
besieged Sebastopol. All attempts to dislodge them from 
their strongly fortified positions remained fruitless. They 
continued the siege, indifferent to the approach of winter, 
and we were compelled, in order to protect the port of 
Sebastopol, ourselves to sink all the vessels composing our 
Black Sea Fleet. The defence of Sebastopol daily cost the 
heroic garrison incalculable losses. Reinforcements arrived 
slowly and in inadequate numbers, in consequence of the 
necessity of maintaining, along the entire length of the 
Western frontiers of the Empire, a numerous army for 
the event of a possible war with Austria. By the calling 
out of the reserves the fighting strength of the country 
had been strained to its extreme limits; nor were its 
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financial resources less exhausted; meanwhile towards 
Spring the Turks might be expected to overrun Transcau¬ 
casia, and an Anglo-French squadron to appear in the 
Gulf of Finland. The Russian shores on the White Sea 
and Pacific remained absolutely unprotected against hostile 
attack. However difficult the military position of Russia 
might not be, the political situation seemed still more 
grievous. Austria had concluded a treaty of alliance 
with England and France in which she undertook to 
declare war against Russia, unless the latter accepted the 
terms of peace dictated by the Courts of London and 
Paris and supported by that of Vienna. Prussia, who 
had long been wavering, began also to incline towards 
the side of our enemies, and, independently of the treaty 
of alliance concluded with Austria, entered into direct 
negotiations with England and France for the formation 
of a coalition. She was anticipated by Sardinia, who had 
already equipped an expeditionary force of fifteen thou¬ 
sand men to join the army of the Allies operating in the 
Crimea. This example Sweden and even Spain were 
prepared to follow. Of all European sovereigns, not count¬ 
ing the Pope, the King of Naples alone manifested a 
sincerely friendly disposition towards us. The war 
threatened to become universal. Russia found herself verg¬ 
ing on a struggle in which the whole of Europe formed 
a united front against her. In the face of this menacing 
danger, the Emperor Alexander n. was neither discon¬ 
certed nor dispirited, but boldly and firmly proceeded 
along the lines he had mapped out for himself.” Tatis- 
tcheff then goes on to show how the Emperor was deter¬ 
mined to use every endeavour to obtain an honourable 
peace, failing which to collect all the material and moral 
forces of Russia and lead them to repel and scatter his 
enemies. 

n.—4 
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On the 2Qth February he voiced this determination 
in two distinct and separate speeches. One was made to 
the foreign diplomatists who came to congratulate him on 
his accession. These he told that the responsibility for 
the war could not rest on the Emperor Nicholas, who had 
done all he could to prevent it. He then solemnly assured 
them that he intended to remain true to the political prin¬ 
ciples which had guided his uncle and his father. " These 
principles,” he said, " are the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. If that alliance has ceased to exist, my father 
is not to blame. His intentions were always straight¬ 
forward and honest; and if they have not, of late years, 
been estimated at their true value, God and history will 
give him the justice which is his due.” With these words 
the Emperor turned his stern gaze on Count Esterhazy, 
the embarrassed Austrian Ambassador; he then continued: 
'' I am ready to hold out the hand of peace on the terms 
accepted by my father; but should the deliberations which 
are to open in Vienna fail to obtain a result honourable 
for us, then, gentlemen, I will, at the head of my faithful 
Russia and her entire nation, boldly go forth to battle.” 

To the nobles of St. Petersburg who came to do him 
homage he said that, although the times were hard, he was 
profoundly convinced that God in His mercy would pre¬ 
serve Russia. “ I am with you,” he exclaimed, ” and 
you are with me!” and then, making the sign of the cross, 
he cried : “ God help and deliver us ! We will not disgrace 
our Russian soil! ” 

While Alexander was thus putting a brave face on a 
bad state of affairs, the death of Nicholas had produced 
a deep impression on the Courts of Europe. The Emperor 
of Austria called personally on the Russian Ambassador, 
the subsequently famous Prince Gortchakoff, and told him 
how profoundly grieved he was at the death of a friend 
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whose friendship had been put to the test. He assured 
Prince Gortchakoff that the death had occurred at the 
very moment when he was about to prove to him by 
deeds how true his heart had remained to the august 
departed. He begged him to ask the Emperor Alexander 
to accept his friendship as an inheritance, and promised 
to retain these feelings towards him for ever in memory 
of his gratitude to his father. 

Such assurances, which were echoed by King Frederick 
William iv. of Prussia, to whom Alexander had transmitted 
his dying father’s last message : “ Tell Fritz to continue 
to befriend Russia, mindful of his father's will,”—these 
fine phrases on the part of allies who had left his country 
in the lurch, did not inspire the young Emperor with much 
confidence. 

God grant,” he wrote to Gortchakoff, " that these 
may not prove idle words. In spite of all his friendly 
assurances, I have no faith in the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, for which reason I expect and am prepared for 
the worst.” 

The Russian plenipotentiaries at the Vienna Confer¬ 
ence, whilst exhorted to proclaim the honesty of Russia 
and her respect of obligations and treaties, were also en¬ 
joined to assert the rooted determination to defend and to 
make respected those rights which had been intrusted by 
Divine Providence to the Emperor as the guardian and 
defender of the national honour. 

The Emperor’s distrust was justified'; by events; the 
Conference broke up without arriving at any agreement, 
and Alexander wrote to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Crimean army, that he thought all these negotiations were 
an empty form, and that a European war would result, 
Austria and part of Germany joining against him, for he 
still had some faith in the loyalty of Prussia. 
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However, the Court of Vienna could not bring itself 
to face an open rupture with Russia for many reasons, 
among which the bad state of her finances was probably 
not the least. 

With the loss of Sebastopol and the taking of Kars by 
the Russians, the Crimean War may be said to have ter¬ 
minated ; there was as yet, however, no question of peace, 
and Alexander attached but little importance to the 
rumoured desire of Napoleon ill. to open pourparlers. 
According to Tatistcheff, the real reason for Napoleon’s 
sudden change of attitude was to be sought in the refusal 
of England to make the independence of Poland a con¬ 
dition of peace. By the fall of Sebastopol the French love 
of glory had been satisfied; to continue the war in the sole 
interests of England and Austria did not appear to the 
advantage of France. Hence the inquiries in Berlin ancl 
some of the minor German Courts to ascertain whether 
Russia would not take the first steps towards peace. The 
reply was oracular; according to Prince Gortcliakoff, Russian 
diplomacy, although compelled by circumstances to be 
dumb, would at least not remain deaf. Acting on this 
hint. Count Morny entered into secret relations with the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna through the intermediary 
of a Parisian and a Viennese banker. The former wrote 
to the latter, stating that Morny was of opinion the time 
had arrived for Russia and France to consider seriously 
the best means of putting a stop to so exhausting and 
fruitless a war. Gortchakoff did not neglect the oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered, and replied through the same inter¬ 
mediaries that he shared the opinion of Morny regarding 
the advantages for France of an understanding. with 
Russia. He did not omit to remind his correspondent 
that Napoleon i.’s period of zenith coincided with the 
period during which he maintained intimate relations with 
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Russia. Without entertaining the idea of rcverling to 
those heroic times, he opined that it must be conceded that 
friendly relations between France and Russia could only 
redound to the mutual advantage of those two countries. 
While Morny and Gortchakoff were thus coquetting with 
each other, Count Walewsky, the French Foreign Minister, 
had entered into a similar correspondence with Count 
Scebach, the Saxon envoy at the Tuileries, and Count 
Nesselrode’s son-in-law, who had received instructions 
from Count Beust to repeal the hint thrown out to the 
latter by Count Brunnow, to the effect that Russia would 
not be averse to peace, provided she was not expected to 
cede territory. Napoleon, in reply, suggested the neutrali¬ 
sation of the Black Sea, and disclaimed all idea of cession 
of territory. Beust transmitted this conversation to 
Nesselrode, and urged him to accept these terms, which, 
however, Nesselrode politely but firmly declined to enter¬ 
tain; although, when informed by Seebachthat Walewsky 
had opened negotiations with him on the subject, he in¬ 
structed him to coutinue them confidentially. Walewsky 
explained that while Napoleon m. was anxious lor peace, 
he valued the friendship of England, consequently he could 
not make the first overtures, which must come from Russia, 
and should, moreover, be such as could be entertained 
by England. Nesselrode thereupon authorised Seebach 
to submit certain terms: (x) the closure of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles; (2) the exclusion of the navies of 
the world from the Black Sea, with the exception of such 
vessels as the Black Sea Powers considered necessary; 
(3) the number of these vessels to be settled by agree¬ 
ment with the Porte, without the intermediary of third 
parties. 

To Seebach’s surprise the French Minister refused to 
discuss these terms with him, for the reason that the Court 
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of Russia had simultaneously communicated them to I he 
Court of Vienna. 

This indiscretion of Beust’s roused Austria from her 
inertia. Vienna was alarmed at the mere idea of the 
possibility of Russia entering into direct peace negotiations 
with France, thus depriving Austria of the fruits of her 
diplomacy, which was the reverse of disinterested. Austria 
consequently elaborated a programme of her own, promis¬ 
ing to join the Allies in the event of Russia’s refusal to 
accept it. With great difficulty Napoleon succeeded in 
gaining England’s approval of the Austrian programme, 
which was carefully concealed from the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna. 

It seems that Alexander n. got wind of the manasuvre, 
and he lost no time in acquainting Gortchalcoff. He says 
that he expected shortly to receive fresh terms of peace 
from Austria. “ We do not yet know what they are,” he 
adds," but I expect little good from them. If we reject them, 
we must be prepared for a complete rupture with Austria ” ; 
and he concludes his letter as follows : “ We have conceded 
as much as we possibly can, consistently with the honour of 
Russia. Humiliating terms I will never accept, and I am 
convinced that every true Russian feels as I do. There 
is nothing left for us but, having made the sign of the 
cross, to follow the straight paths, and by our joint and 
united efforts defend our native land and our national 
honour.” 

Five days later Esterhazy, arriving direct from Vienna, 
handed the Emperor the Austrian ultimatum, with an 
autograph covering letter from Francis Joseph. To the 
despatch were appended terms of peace, her non-acceptance 
of which would be followed by "serious consequences.” 
Moreover, the King of Prussia, at the request of Austria, 
wrote his nephew a letter supporting the Austrian demands, 
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Napoleon in. also thought it well to allow the Emperor of 
Russia to know his views, and for this purpose sent for 
Seebach, and told him that the terms submitted to Russia, 
hard though they might be, were final, and should be accepted 
for the good of the country. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
all the points in the Austrian proposal. Suffice it to say 
that the Black Sea was not only to be neutralised, and closed 
to the men-of-war of all nations, but neither Russia nor 
Turkey was to be allowed to erect fortresses or arsenals 
on its shores. The number of vessels which these two 
Powers should be entitled to maintain in these waters 
having been arrived at by mutual agreement, could not be 
subsequently altered without the consent of all the sig¬ 
natory Powers. Austria was to receive Moldavia, in ex¬ 
change Russia was to have a part of Bessarabia. More¬ 
over, England insisted on the belligerent Powers reserving 
the right of imposing in the interests of Europe special 
additional conditions. 

The Austrian conditions were submitted by Alexander 
for consideration to a specially convened conference of 
high State officials. The Emperor himself read the pro¬ 
posals to the meeting, Count Bludoff, the late Ambassador 
to Vienna, was the only partisan of continuing the war 
without further ado. The veteran Count Kisseleff made 
a cautious and statesmanlike speech, in which he described 
the condition of the country and the political situation, 
and recommended that the proposals should he accepted 
with amendments. “ If the Allies desire peace," he said, 
“ they will accept our amendments ; but if they do not—- 
well—'then let God’s will be done.” 

Nesselrode drew up a despatch in this sense; but Austria 
refused to transmit it to the Allies, and finally, the Emperor, 
being outvoted by his own leading diplomatists and states¬ 
men, consented to allow the Vienna Protocol to be the 
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basis of negotiations at the Congress of Paris, The success¬ 
ful issue of that Congress is attributed by Tati si chef f 
mainly to the good offices of France. 

The subsequent retirement of Count Nesselrode and 
the appointment of Prince Gortchalcoff as his successor 
marked a complete change in the foreign policy of Russia. 
Brought up though lie had been to regard with veneration 
the Holy Alliance established by his uncle, Alexander ir. 
was convinced by the events of the Crimean War of its 
utter futility. The interests of Austria and Prussia being 
incompatible with those of Russia, it became necessary to 
shape a new political course, to infuse new blood into the 
diplomatic service, and to replace existing ambassadors 
by men of a different school of thought, 

It was about this time that Gortchalcoff issued his 
famous circular containing the mot: “ Russia is supposed 
to be sulking. Russia is not sulking. Russia is pulling 
herself together.” In an anonymous book on Russian society 
published in German, the following anecdote is recorded 
in connection, with this famous circular. M. dc Mohren- 
heim, a young Foreign Office clerk, destined later to become 
Russian Ambassador in Paris, was asked by Gortchalcoff 
his opinion of the circular. Regarding the immaculate 
young dandy, with his exquisitely curled hair and whiskers, 
the Prince, with all the pride of authorship, said : “ Well, 
what do you think of it, my friend ? .Speak frankly.” 
Mohrenheim, making the mistake to which young men 
are prone, replied in the spirit in which he believed he 
had been addressed : “I find it very good, with the ex¬ 
ception of this phrase about sulking and pulling ourselves 
together. You must admit. Prince, that it is devoid of 
meaning, it is even, if you will permit me to say so, ridicul¬ 
ous.” Gortchalcoff smiled, but promoted the promising 
young diplomatist; nevertheless, whenever in after years 
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his name was mentioned, that same enigmatic smile would 
play lound the veteran's lips. 

Goitchakofi knew what he was about, and he was in 
earnest. 

His attitude, which was shared by Alexander, was one 
of deep resentment towards Austria, whilst England was 
regarded as Russia’s irreconcilable foe. But Alexander 
leaned towards a dual alliance with Prussia, Gortcliakofl 
on the other hand being in favour of closer relations with 
France. 

Napoleon hi. was not slow to profit by this circum¬ 
stance, and despatched his half-brother, the Count de 
Morny, as envoy-extraordinary to St. Petersburg. Morny 
look Wildbad on his way north, there to pay his respects 
to the Dowager-Empress, who was undergoing a cure. 
His perfectly courteous, but undemonstrative reception 
seemed to augur but ill for the success of his mission. He 
reported to Walewsky that his conversations with Russian 
diplomatists at the various German Courts did not inspire 
him with confidence, and came to the conclusion that if 
the Russians generally had no fondness for the French, a 
Russian grafted on a German absolutely hated them. 

But these unfavourable impressions were quickly dis¬ 
pelled on his arrival at the Russian capital, where the 
Emperor and his Minister accorded him the most gracious 
reception. Alexander took a, great fancy to Morny, 
whose frank demeanour, combined with the most elegant 
manners and highest breeding, won the friendship of that 
fastidious monarch, Writing to Napoleon, Morny says : 
“ Between ourselves, it would be impossible to be more 
amiable than this sovereign. All that 1 learn about him, 
his conduct to his family, his relations with his friends, 
and, I should add, the government of his country, bears 
the stamp of singleness of purpose, fair-mindedness, and 
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even of a spirit of chivalry. He does not bear malice, 
and is full of consideration for the old servants of his 
father and his house, even when they have served them 
badly. He never hurts anybody’s feelings, he is true to 
his word, and extraordinarily generous. It is impossible 
not to love him. He is worshipped by his people, and in 
his reign Russia breathes freely, which was not the case in 
his late father’s time. He may possibly be less theatrical 
than the Emperor Nicholas, but I have no doubt that he 
will confer greater benefits on his people in every respect 
and in a few years, than his father during the entire period 
of his reign.” 

Of the Minister he wrote : “ Prince Gortchakoff and I 
do not converse as Ambassador and Minister, but like a 
couple of friends confiding in the sincerity and integrity 
of both sovereigns and both intermediaries.” 

Nevertheless, when Napoleon, who was anxious for a 
revision of the Treaties of 1815, instructed Morny to raise 
this question, to obtain the views of Alexander on the 
subject, and to exchange ideas with him, the Emperor of 
Russia displayed a statesmanlike caution. In a Memo¬ 
randum by Prince Albert of 25th June 1857 (Sir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort ), the Emperor is reported 
to have replied that he had been taught a lesson by the 
experience of his father, who had had a similar conversation 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour before the outbreak of the last 
war, and that the recollection of the evil that was produced 
by the echo of that conversation always placed a seal on 
his lips whenever he had to do with a diplomatist. 

Napoleon, whose imagination was ever busy with 
great schemes for the amelioration of the universe, and 
who had despaired of infusing his enthusiastic ideas into 
the prudent and sober minds of Prince Albert and the 
statesmen of Great Britain, determined to seek an interview 
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with Alexander himself and discuss with him privately 
and confidentially some of the plans that were seething in 
his brain. Gortebakoff, whilst harbouring no thoughts of 
reconstructing the map of Europe, was not averse to a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris, or to handing over to 
Napoleon the head of Austria the traitress (as he regarded 
her) on a charger. In this way the celebrated meeting at 
Stuttgart was brought about. But Napoleon had pre¬ 
liminarily to swallow a bitter pill. He was informed that 
it would be impossible for the Empres Marie to visit 
Stuttgart, on account of her health. Some officious 
person, however, showed the Empress of the French a 
private letter from the Empress Marie stating that 
she, the writer, had no desire to meet or make the 
acquaintance of Eugenic,—a letter which the latter 
described to Count Kisseleff, the Russian Ambassador, as 
cruel. 

However, Napoleon and Alexander met at Stuttgart 
on the 13th of September 1857, the meeting having been 
arranged by the King of Wxirtemberg. The two Emperors 
cordially shook hands, and retired into a private apartment, 
where they continued in animated conversation for over 
half an hour, whilst Gortchakoff and Walewsky remained 
together in the ante-chamber. 

During the three days they spent together in the 
capital of Wilrtemberg the two Emperors frequently met 
and carried on long political discussions, in the course of 
which Napoleon urged the necessity of turning Austria 
out of Italy, Alexander contenting himself with saying 
that he would not repeat the mistake of 1849, when 
Nicholas reconquered Hungary for her. 

The negotiations were progressing admirably when 
suddenly Napoleon, encouraged by the amiability of the 
Russian monarch, unfortunately began to talk about 
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Poland. These arc his words as lie subsequently himself 
repeated them to Count Kisscleff in Paris : 

“ As regards the relations of Russia to France, I can 
only see a single question which might be delicate. That 
is the Polish question, it it should again be raised and 
engage the attention of European diplomacy. I am under 
obligations which I cannot repudiate, and I must have 
some consideration for public opinion, which in France 
is very favourably disposed towards Poland. Of this 
obligation I must frankly inform your Majesty beforehand, 
in order that the good relations to which I attach so great 
a value may not be broken off.” 

So unexpected a declaration very naturally produced 
a most unpleasant impression on Alexander, Restraining 
his indignation, he coldly and dispassionately answered 
Napoleon, that nobody could more earnestly desire the 
peace and prosperity of Poland than he, hut that any 
outside interference could only adversely affect the execu¬ 
tion of his benevolent intentions, raising in the breasts of 
the Polish people aspirations which were absolutely un¬ 
attainable. The Emperor of the French had scarcely 
left when Alexander, turning to one of his suite, cried : 
“ To think that anyone should have dared to speak to 
me about Poland! ” These words were pronounced so 
loudly that their echo resounded through Europe. Thus 
it was again on the rock of Poland that the relations 
between Russia and France were in danger of being 
wrecked. 

Notwithstanding the apparent failure of the Stuttgart 
interview, Gortchakoff was, or pretended to be, fully 
satisfied with the result, and in conversation with Bismarck 
talked of it almost triumphantly. It was regarded as an 
historical event, and Bismarck was curious to know 
what had been arranged regarding the Schleswig-Holstein 
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question, to which Gortcliakoff replied in terms, somewhat 
resented by Bismarck, conveying the idea that it was not 
considered of much importance. Nevertheless this little 
incident was not allowed to obscure the friendship of the 
two diplomatists, who had learned to know and esteem 
each other in 1850 when Gortchakoff was the pleni¬ 
potentiary of Russia at the Frankfort Diet. From that 
time their historic friendship may be said to date. It 
was not until 1859 that Herr von Bismarck-Schoenhausen, 
then forty-six years of age, was appointed Prussian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, and placed on 
ice, as he wittily described it, until his services might 
again be required at home. Notwithstanding the intimate 
family relations between Russia and Berlin, the position 
of the Prussian envoy at St. Petersburg had of late years 
been anything but enviable. The Emperor Nicholas 
heartily despised his brotlier-in-law Frederick William iv., 
whose weak liberalism and unbalanced literary and artistic 
mind inspired the simple-minded autocrat, who never 
doubted or hesitated, with repugnance. Moreover, the 
very frank admonitory letters which this impoverished 
connection by marriage permitted himself to address to 
the Tzar of all the Russias concerning the latter's Eastern 
policy were resented as an impertinence, when not re¬ 
garded as actually unfriendly and disloyal. Alexander 11. 
was rather inclined to consider, as Tatistcheff indeed un¬ 
hesitatingly states, that Prussia had betrayed her friend 
and ally in her hour of need; but he was nevertheless more 
drawn towards her than to ungrateful and treacherous 
Austria, or to an unmannerly and tactless French upstart, 
in which light he saw Napoleon, whom his father had 
consistently treated with contempt. 

Bismarck had already shown himself to be a man who 
could not be snubbed with impunity, and his reputation 
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had preceded him. Moreover, a variety of circumstances 
contributed to facilitate his success in St. Petersburg. 
He was known to be an admirer and zealous disciple of the 
late Emperor’s, and had consistently opposed the liberal 
tendencies in Berlin. His attitude towards his Austrian 
colleague at Frankfort had been the subject of general 
gossip, and was not likely to be disapproved in Russia. 
Beyond j, all this, Bismarck made himself personally 
acceptable, for the contrast between him and his pre¬ 
decessors was great. While the latter had been stiff, 
formal, reserved, pretentious, and too poor to cut a figure, 
Bismarck was a man of the world, brilliant in society,, 
with alert manners, frank and sure of himself. He 
possessed all those characteristics which the Russian 
aristocracy hold to be indispensable for good society. 
Instead of buttoning himself up in his diplomatic reticence, 
the special attribute hitherto of German statesmen, his 
charming openness of speech both in private life and in 
his} official relations did away with all formalities and 
brushed aside useless ceremony. His lively intelligence, 
which was perfectly at ease in every sphere, impressed 
men of affairs, whilst his ready wit, his distinguished 
bearing, and his excellent French made him a favourite 
with the lions and lionesses of the drawing-rooms. Pie 
was persona grata with the Emperor and almost a member 
of the Imperial family, and popular with the people, to 
whom the tall figure taking the air on horseback was a 
daily familiar sight. The Prussian Embassy, which had 
till then been the scene of formal, pretentious but frugal 
entertainments given only at rare intervals, and where 
everybody went prepared to be bored, became famous for 
its little dinners, its excellent cook, and pleasant company, 
Bismarck made no attempt to vie with the luxurious ex¬ 
travagance of Talleyrand or any of the other ambassadors 
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who ruined themselves and failed to amuse their 
guests. His wife was charming and! simple; there 
was an absence of affectation, no striving to imitate 
French customs and maimers, but a dignified tone com¬ 
bined with an unostentatious nationalism. He became 
the protector of all German nationalities; but he did not 
close his eyes to what was going on in Russia; he learned 
the language, and studied the rising literature of that 
country. It is believed by many that Bismarck contri¬ 
buted as much through his diplomatic and social activity 
during the years of his residence in St. Petersburg, to the 
subsequent relations between Russia and Germany, as his 
master William x. by personal influence over his nephew. 
Be this how it may, there can be no doubt that in after 
years, during that period of " honest brokerage" when 
Bismarck was virtually the arbiter of the peace of Europe 
his old friend, Prince Gortchakoff, considered that he had not 
been treated at the Congress of Berlin as loyally as he could 
have expected. But Prince Gortchakoff, and with him his 
accomplished adlatus , Baron Jomini, always had a leaning 
towards France, and a desire to shake off the shackles of 
German tutelage. This tendency did not attain its full 
fruition until the next reign, and after the veteran 
Russian diplomatist had been gathered to his fathers. 
The great merit of his diplomacy must always be that he 
succeeded in rehabilitating the prestige of Russia, after the 
Crimean War, without recourse to arms, and that he 
consistently endeavoured to attain his objects by peace¬ 
ful means and by the road of diplomacy. It may be 
questioned whether the diplomacy of Bismarck would 
have been as successful as it was without a Moltke or a 
Prussian army to make the name of Germany feared and 
to give effect to liis plans. On the other hand, Prince 
Gortchakoff would have reaped greater glory if he could 
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have restrained his Imperial master and his country horn 
plunging into the Russo-Turldsh War, entailing Pyrrhic 
victories, and followed by a series of diplomatic defeats 
for which the Russian statesman cannot be justly held 
responsible. 

Although it is geneially believed that the somewhat 
indolent and easy-going Russian grandee, who was not free 
from vanity and many other weaknesses, was made of too 
delicate a material to be able to resist the impact of the 
Iron Chancellor of Germany, he proved himself his match 
on more than one occasion, as the following instance will 
show: 

Lord Augustus Loftus in his Diplomatic Reminiscences 
refers to the meeting of the three Emperors in Berlin in 
1872 in these terms : “ I learnt from an undeniable source 
that the invitation to the Emperor of Russia to meet the 
Emperor of Austria was the act of the Emperor William, 
and that he earnestly pressed its acceptance. ... I was 
also informed that the presence of the Emperor Alcxander 
was not wished for by Prince Bismarck simultaneously 
with that of the Emperor of Austria. He would have 
preferred that the meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria should have taken place alone. The presence 
of the Emperor of Russia gave another character to the 
Austrian visit. It deprived the interview of its purely 
German character, in which the Emperor of Germany 
would have played the prominent part. It was stated 
to me that the Emperor William, guided by that chivalrous 
and noble feeling which characterised him, was desirous 
of the presence of the Emperor of Russia for two motives : 
first, out of delicacy towards the Emperor of Austria, and 
to remove any embarrassment which Iris visit might occa¬ 
sion; and, secondly, to bring into cordial and harmonious 
accord the Emperors of Russia and Austria, between whom 
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during late years the relations had been somewhat es¬ 
tranged.” 

These very graceful and diplomatic sentences receive 
a different interpretation when read in the light of Louis 
Schneider’s Aus dam Leben Kaiser Wilhelm /. and Tatis- 
tcheff’s Alexander //. From these we learn that the first 
intimation of the proposed visit of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria to Berlin reached Alexander 11. in a 
private and confidential letter from Schneider, the Emperor 
William’s reader, whom Tatistcheff describes as a warm 
and passionate adherent of the Russian alliance, and on 
whom possibly less prejudiced persons might bestow an¬ 
other epithet. While it seems unnecessary to reproduce 
Schneider’s views on the advantages of a triple alliance, 
it is interesting to note that Alexander and Gortchakoff 
very promptly acted on the hint thus thrown out by this 
discreet and confidential correspondent. On the very 
next meeting with Prince Reuss, the German Ambassador, 
the Emperor of Russia asked him : “ Can it be true that they 
don’t want to see me in Berlin ? ” Prince Reuss lost no 
time in reporting this to his Imperial master, who immedi¬ 
ately despatched to St. Petersburg an autograph letter of 
invitation. The Emperor of Austria was also acquainted 
with the wishes of Russia, and despatched his uncle, the 
Archduke William, to St. Petersburg to break the ice, 
Alexander was so delighted at the success of his manceuvre 
that he accepted the invitation by telegram, and confirmed 
it in a letter in which he asked permission to bring with 
him his two sons, Alexander and Vladimir, in order that 
the feelings " which unite us, and which we have inherited 
from our parents, may be likewise maintained and handed 
down by the new generation.” It may be added that the 
fall of Beust and the appointment of Andrassy, for whom 
Gortchakoff cherished most cordial sentiments, con- 
11.—5 
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tributed largely to the success of that historic meeting, 
which might otherwise, conceivably, never have taken 
place. 

Lord Augustus Coitus, who was the British Ambassador 
at the Court of St, Petersburg for eight years, states that 
he found official relations with Prince Gortchakoff easy 
and agreeable. " He had much charm of manner, and his 
conversational powers were remarkable.” 

Preconceived popular ideas on the subject to the con¬ 
trary, Lord Augustus gives an instance of the incon¬ 
venience of tlie autocratic form of government even in 
diplomacy : 

" Count Shouvaloff was much annoyed on learning the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Khiva, which were in opposi¬ 
tion to the assurances he had given to the English Govern¬ 
ment during Iris mission to England. The fact was that the 
treaty was sent by General Kaufmann direct to the Emperor 
in the Crimea for His Majesty’s approval. The Emperor, 
without consulting Prince Gortchakoff (who was absent), 
and without calling to mind the assurances which he had 
charged Count Shouvaloff to give to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and being, moreover, under the sole influence of his 
military advisers, returned the treaty to General Kauf¬ 
mann with his approval; and when it came to the knowledge 
of Prince Gortchakoff and Count Shouvaloff, it was loo 
late to recall the Imperial sanction, and it was thus that 
Count Shouvaloff was exposed to the reproach of having 
given formal assurances which were subsequently departed 
from.” 

This sort of thing was continually happening in the 
reign of Alexander n., who had just enough of his father’s 
temperament to act impetuously every now and then, 
without consulting his advisers. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and it is well known that he would frequently 
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put in his pocket the carefully prepared speeches of his 
Ministers, and make an entirely different and absolutely 
unexpected speech of his own on the spur of the moment. 

His famous speech to the Representatives of Moscow 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Turldsh War was a case 
in point. Prince Gortchakoff, assisted by Baron Jomini, 
famous for the elegance of his style, who had made the 
despatches of the Russian Foreign Office the envy of the 
chancelleries of Europe, had prepared for this momentous 
occasion a most carefully thought out and cautiously 
worded manifesto. On the morning of the eventful day 
the Emperor received a telegram reporting some fresh 
misdeeds of the unspeakable Turk, or some further cynical 
utterances by British or German statesmen, and his blood 
boiled. Under the contagious influence of the Panslavist 
tendencies, which were then rampant in the ancient capital 
of Russia, he made that demagogue speech which was 
re-echoed from one end of the country to the other, and 
resounded in every European capital like a tocsin. He 
terminated his harangue by saying that if the Powers 
would not help in rescuing fellow-Christians from the 
horrible cruelties to which they were exposed, he would 
act by himself. From that moment war became inevitable. 
Queen Victoria might write him autograph letters, but they 
were too late, the mischief had been done, he was powerless 
to stem the tide. In a state of impracticable exaltation 
he wrote je m’enfiche on the margin of the Queen’s letter, 
and plunged into a quixotic and useless war for which 
lie was not prepared, by which he did not benefit, and 
which nearly ruined the reputation of his Chancellor. 

If Gortchakoff was unable to prevent his own country 
from going to war, he undoubtedly saved France from 
a fresh conflagration in 1875, much to the disgust of his 
German friend and colleague, who did not mince matters, 
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but abused him roundly in good vigorous Bismarck style, 
going even so far as to complain of his conduct to Alexander, 
who made no reply to his passionate imprecations and 
emphatic denials, but calmly went on smoking, remarking 
with a smile that it was a mistake to take too seriously 
these outbursts of senile vaingloriousness. 

With regard to the Central Asian policy of Russia, 
Lord Augustus Loftus shows his wise comprehension of 
the situation. He says : " I was convinced that the 
Emperor and Prince Gortchakoff desired peace, and would 
not engage in any ambitious or adventurous policy. The 
difficulty was to imbue the Russian military authorities 
in Central Asia, so far removed from the central govern¬ 
ment, with the same spirit. ... If anything could prove 
the pacific disposition of the Emperor and the Imperial 
policy, it was notably demonstrated by the ferment and 
fears produced when the Black Sea question was under 
discussion, lest it should give rise to war.” In another 
place he says : "I have never been one of those who 
attributed to Russia designs on India, nor have I attached 
importance to the reputed will of Peter the Great. The 
late Emperor Alexander 11. in referring to it in conversa¬ 
tion with me, declared it to be apocryphal, and to have 
been devised at Paris. But the misfortune has been that 
its ambitious designs have been in some measure acted 
upon and realised. This result has not originated with 
the Sovereign, although he is an absolute monarch, but 
rather from the dominant part played by the military 
administration. . . . When a system of conquests sets 
in, as in Central Asia, one acquisition of territory leads to 
another, and the difficulty is to know where to stop. . , . 
The Tzar is very powerless in this question. Fresh con¬ 
quests of territory are laid at his feet, gained by the prowess 
and blood of his troops. He cannot refuse it without 
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offending his army; and troops so far distant as Central 
Asia is from the control power, are difficult to restrain.” 
Perhaps Lord Dufferin’s advice was the best when he 
recommended this country to make herself a little 
stronger. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


ST. PETERSBURG 

S PEAKING of society in St. Petersburg in the reign 
of Alexander n., Lord Augustus Loftus, in his 
Diplomatic Reminiscences, says: " The Court is 

very brilliant and admirably maintained. It has some¬ 
thing of an Oriental grandeur. The Court balls, with the 
romantic appearance of the Circassian guard—the brilliant 
variety of uniforms—the Oriental costumes of the ‘ negroes ’ 
posted at the various doors—the picturesque appearance 
of the Cossacks—the magnificence of the ladies’ toilettes 
(the perfection of a certain Mr. Worth) and the splendour 
of their jewels (especially turquoises, diamonds, and 
sapphires)—and the stately rooms of the Winter Palace, 
lit with thousands of wax candles, are unsurpassed in 
beauty and splendour at any Court where I have resided. 
The guests are received by their Majesties with that grace 
and courtesy which at once gratifies and sets them at 
their ease; and there are no fetes more enjoyable than 
those at the Winter Palace. There is one special fete, 
called ' Le Bal des Palmiers,’ where the supper, in a salon 
transformed into a Winter Garden, is served at round 
tables encircling each palm tree. These palm trees are 
brought on each occasion from the conservatories at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and I was told that they require three 
years to recover from the exposure they undergo in one 
night’s decoration. During the ball there was a tea-room 
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for the Emperor and Empress and the Imperial family, 
to which the Ambassadors were invited. It was in that 
part of the palace which the Empress Catherine inhabited, 
and is said to have been the scene of her gaieties.” 

In the outspoken Recollections of Sir Horace Rumbold, 
which have been wittily called his Indiscretions, we get a 
still more vividly painted picture of the Court fetes of the 
period. He says : “ That terrible cold! . . . anyone 
attending for the first time some great reception at Court 
cannot, I think, but realise to the full the grim aspect of 
the Russian winter. In the squares that adjoin the Winter 
Palace are iron pavilions, like great bandstands, where 
immense fires are kept up all night for the coachmen and 
sledge-drivers. In their long caftans, wadded some three 
inches thick, and their fur capes and collars, they are really 
able to brave the cold with impunity, though one hears 
now and then of some poor wretch, with an overdose of 
vodka, having been found frozen on his box. But once 
the Imperial threshold has been passed, it is the contrast 
with the cruelly bleak scene without that beggars all 
description. There is a defiance of climate and latitude 
about the smaller Court balls especially which is quite 
amazing. At these fetes, known as the bats Acs falmiers, 
the supper-tables arc each of them laid round the trunk 
of a large palm tree embedded in a small parterre of the 
most exquisite flowers. The effect of the immense room, 
as one enters it, is that of a tropical grove in some gorgeous 
fairy scene; and in looking on it, one’s thoughts cannot but 
turn for a moment to those one has just left to the rigours 
of the frozen world outside. As a matter of fact, however, 
even the most destitute in Russia suffer much less in winter 
than do our own thinly-clad poor in their ill-found dwellings. 
... To go back to these Court fetes, nothing could exceed 
their luxury and magnificence; and, in my time, when the 
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orchestra towards midnight struck up that most spirited 
of dances, the mazurka,—which at Petersburg takes the 
place of the cotillion ,—and Nicholas Nicolai'evitch (third son 
of the Emperor Nicholas), the image of his splendid father 
and of his beautiful sister, and the most graceful of dancers 
(the dullest of men, it was said, and feeblest of generals), 
went swinging down the room at the head of some sixty 
couples, the spell of all this gaiety and splendour seized 
upon one, as it were, and made one think that nothing 
could exceed the brilliancy of the scene, almost barbaric 
though it was in its display.” Equally lifelike is Sir 
Horace’s inimitable description of the ceremony of the 
" blessing of the waters,” in the forenoon of the Feast of 
the Epiphany. ” Places,” he tells us, “ are reserved for 
the diplomatic corps at some of the countless windows of 
the palace looking over the quay and the great snowfield 
that covers the frozen river beyond. To reach these win¬ 
dows, one has to traverse a series of immense apartments 
all lined by detachments of the many regiments of the 
Imperial Guard in full review order. This indoor parade 
is no less striking to the eye than to one’s other senses ; 
for these splendid troops bring with them a triple extrait 
de caserne which, mingled with the scent of the eau d 
bruler so freely used in all Petersburg houses, produces in 
these over-heated rooms a decidedly trying atmosphere. 
... At a given hour the Emperor and his suite, accom¬ 
panied by all the Grand Dukes, and preceded by a crowd 
of clergy in gorgeous vestments, pass in procession through 
the entire palace down to a temporary chapel erected on 
the Neva, where a short service is held by the Metropolitan, 
who blesses, through a hole cut in the ice, the ‘ waters 
of Jordan.’ . . . The whole function concludes with a 
sumptuous dejeuner Mnatoire.” 

Sir Horace omits to refer to the common custom for 
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people of the lower classes to strip and be totally immersed 
in the water through the hole in the ice, after the blessing, 
by which process they are supposed to wash their sins 
away, though many of the penitents lose their lives in the 
ordeal. 

As Sir Horace Rumbold points out, the cost of these 
Imperial entertainments was (and is) prodigious. Count 
Moussin-Pushkin told him that the Emperor was very 
anxious to reduce the expenditure, and particularly to check 
the waste, “ not unattended with peculation,” which 
went on in all branches of the household. The story of 
the three bottles of wine supplied at each meal to anyone 
summoned to the Court from a distance, or bringing 
despatches, is quite gargantuan. Then there is the story 
of the annual bribe, secret commission, or Christmas Box, 
to the Grand Marshal from the local Universal Provider, 
or English stores,—called into being by the Empress 
Catherine,—which had on one occasion to be paid twice 
over, the first douceur having strayed into other hands, 
which is equally amusing. 

Both Sir Horace Rumbold and Lord Augustus Loftus 
are agreed as to the amenities of life in St. Petersburg. 
Sir Horace tells us, what is indeed the truth, though it 
applies more to the period under review than to that of 
the following reign, that “ the highest class of Russians 
are such perfect hosts, and the ladies especially are so 
intelligent and such cultivated cosmopolitans, that social 
life at Petersburg appeared to me most attractive,” He 
certainly complains of the early hour and hurried character 
of Russian dinner parties, which commenced at six in 
those days, and after which it was not correct to remain ; 
the men going on to their clubs, the Yacht Club being 
then already the most fashionable, where the precursor 
of modern bridge was played for high stakes ; while ladies 
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more often than not went home to bed, to turn up re¬ 
freshed for and ready to make a night of it at the parties 
which commenced at twelve. The gap between dinner 
and supper could also be filled by going to the theatres, 
witnessing the ballets for which Russia has always been 
famous, or the French plays at the Michael Theatre, to 
say nothing of the Opera. 

Lord Augustus Loftus found St. Petersburg society 
very select and exclusive (which it still remains to-day), 
very distinguished and very agreeable. “ The Russian 
ladies are affable, prepossessing, and very attractive by 
their manners and complete absence of affectation. I 
found on all occasions on the part of the Russians an 
anxiety to be serviceable to strangers, and an innate good¬ 
nature and friendliness. If they have any failings (and 
we all have), they show great tact in concealing them. 
... I have many friends in Russia, of whom I shall 
always retain a pleasing reminiscence, and to whom I 
am truly attached.” In another place he says: ‘‘The 
Russians are passionately fond of music, and there have 
been several Russian artists and composers of high repute. 

. . . The Russians exercise great taste and a lavish ex¬ 
penditure on their entertainments. They have hot sitting- 
down suppers, to any hour in the morning, displaying 
every luxury from Paris and Southern Europe. The 
toilettes of the ladies are mostly from Paris, and are very 
costly, and the display of jewels is very remarkable. . . . 
There is much beauty among the fair sex, and what is even 
more attractive, a grace, case, and charm of manner which 
seeks to please as well as to be pleased. There is a natural 
heartiness and friendliness, and a refinement of courtesy, 
which give a charm to Russian society. The Russian 
ladies experience little of the rigour of their long winter. 
Their usual life during the wintry months is a singular one. 
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They keep very la (e hours (I refer to the fashionable world), 
and appear to wish to exclude the light of day as far as 
possible. The fashionable lady rises late, and does not 
appear in her salon before two or three o’clock. If it is 
sunny and the temperature is not too low, she will gener¬ 
ally take an hour’s drive in her sleigh. On her return she 
will find her salon lighted and the curtains drawn, and she 
will then be prepared to receive her visitors, whom she 
regales with tea. If going to the Opera, she dines early, 
and returns at about ten o’clock. If going to a ball or 
parly afterwards, she rests till it is time to dress so as to 
appear at the ball or party at twelve, from which she 
does not get home till between three and four, Suppers 
are the great fashion at St. Petersburg. They continue 
till an early hour in the morning. The men play at cards, 
and the ladies indulge in small talk; but in the winter they 
rarely manage to retire to rest before three or four in the 
morning, consequently they rise late, and have not more 
than two or three hours of daylight to contemplate the 
snow-clad earth and the dismal wintry aspect without.” 
One more extract from Lord Augustus Loftus’ Reminis¬ 
cences describing the Russian national Court dress wc 
cannot refrain from citing: " A white silk or satin skirt, 
with gold braid or embroidery round the hem and down 
the front in two rows, between which are gold or jewelled 
buttons. The low body and train are of crimson velvet, 
bordered with gold embroidery. The train falls from the 
waist, and to the low body are attached long flowing red 
velvet sleeves with gold embroidery. The head-dress is 
termed ‘ Kakoshnik,’ and is in the shape of a diadem, 
composed of red velvet and embroidered in gold, or covered 
with jewels. . . . Over the hair, which is dressed low, 
there is a gold net attached to the ' kakoshnik ’ which 
covers the hair, and over this again a white tulle or lace 
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veil falling down to the waist. The Empress and Grand 
Duchesses wear the same description of costume, but 
more profusely embroidered, the train with them, as well 
as the skirt, being trimmed with diamonds. They may 
have any colour, though they usually adopt the same. 
The ' kakoshnik ’ of the wealthy is a blaze of jewels of 
great value, and I noticed that the net attached to those 
worn by the ladies of the Imperial family was in diamonds. 
All Russian ladies have to wear the national costume on 
occasions of Court ceremony, except balls and semi-official 
occasions, but are at liberty to have their velvet train and 
the embroidery of any colour they please.” 

While distinguished diplomatists who survey mankind 
from China to Peru have unique facilities for seeing and 
describing foreign Courts and capitals, they have little 
time, and perhaps less inclination, to sound their depths, 
and to probe beneath the surface of what they see. The 
representative of another country, who has to spend the 
best part of his time in watching the political game, and 
studying his adversary’s hand, cannot be expected to 
prosecute researches into social phenomena. As one 
reads of the splendid fetes and gorgeous toilettes of St. 
Petersburg under the luxurious reign of the Tzar Liberator, 
one feels disposed to ask who these people were whose 
magnificence was so barbaric, whose lives were so artificial. 

In the old days the Russian nobleman was invariably 
supposed to be the owner of vast estates, the serfs on 
which contributed to his fabulous wealth, which seemed 
to be inexhaustible. In those legendary times the bur¬ 
eaucracy, in its present form, had scarcely been called 
into being. It existed, of course, seeing that Peter the 
Great had introduced it and governed the country by its 
means, but it was not as highly organised as it is to-day, 
not so technically perfect, so specialised, nor had it pushed 
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its roots so deep into the social system. Society was, 
generally speaking, a less complicated mechanism than 
it has become, and required fewer and less highly-trained 
specialists to run it. In Russia the entire social structure 
presented very few problems to the ordinary hide-bound, 
routine-loving official, without imagination or enterprise, 
who was content to run peacefully in his traditional groove. 
The gentlemen or landowners spread over the country 
were singly and individually so many smaller or larger 
autocrats, whose power over their serfs was virtually 
absolute. There were scarcely any middle-men. The 
sparsely scattered towns were but poorly populated, the 
number of merchants was small, and that of factories 
less. The powerful local magnate—powerful by reason 
of his wealth, the number of his serfs, the extent of his 
lands, not in consequence of political power or rights— 
was practically the sole social factor. The wealthiest and 
most cultured of these sought in the winter the society 
of their equals either in St. Petersburg or Moscow, though 
preferably abroad, where they were able to find the dis¬ 
tractions and amusements for which they had a taste. 
The Emperor being the fountain of honour, it was of 
course natural that the more ambitious members of the 
Russian aristocracy should flock to St. Petersburg, there 
to bask in the sunshine of Imperial favour. But the 
training and mode of life of these minor rural autocrats 
were not calculated to stimulate their energies or to awaken 
dreams of restless ambition. On the contrary, it is to 
be feared that the old Russian social system tended to 
foster a slothful self-indulgence, often combined with a 
softness and amiability of character, altogether opposed 
to laborious self-advancement, rather than to arouse a 
spirit of emulation and progress. There are still to be 
found in certain rural districts of Russia, such charming 
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old-world coteries, where people lead simple, perhaps 
uninteresting, and certainly uneventful lives, but where 
everybody seems to be animated by a spirit of gentle 
goodwill, where a calm contemplative life has developed 
a cultured cast of mind, and where simple tastes and 
moderate competencies, whilst eliminating competitive 
struggle, have yet preserved some of the spaciousness of 
existence of the old pre-reform period. 

Such people do not feel drawn towards the busy haunts 
of men there to plot and intrigue for place and favour. 
Yet the country needed men to administer it, diplomatists, 
statesmen, generals, men of energy, pliable to the will of 
their sovereign, diligent in carrying out his wishes, un¬ 
yielding and resolute in the defence of his interests. Peter 
the Great despaired of finding such men among the 
Russian aristocracy, and his successors were confronted 
with the same difficulties. It took the best part of two 
centuries to impress upon the educated classes that senti¬ 
ment of duty which impels everybody in Russia, high or 
low, to give his services to the State. For a gentleman 
not to have served his Emperor and his country in some 
capacity or other, is to-day, or was till quite recently, 
regarded as a disgrace and dishonourable. No rank, no 
social position, no privileges could be acquired outside the 
public service. In this way the rulers of Russia have 
built a highly organised and centralised bureaucratic 
system of which they are the head and the centre, the 
source and the final supreme expression. The dictum of 
Louis xiv., I'Mat e'est moi , can be pronounced with equal 
truth by the Emperor of Russia. 

But while this system was in process of development, 
and before the emancipation of the serfs had so im¬ 
poverished the landed gentry that their sense of duty to 
their country was stimulated by their personal needs, 
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St. Petersburg became the hunting ground of every kind 
of foreign adventurer, from the brave and unscrupulous 
soldiers of fortune of whom Scotland was so prolific, to 
the needy savants and penurious charlatans of Germany 
and France. 

Thus St. Petersburg, architecturally devoid of national 
character,—a sort of Venice grafted on a Dutch town and 
coated with a rococo tinsel that has badly sustained the 
severe extremes of a marshy and inhospitable climate, 
—St. Petersburg, with its broad streets, magnificent 
distances, gorgeous palaces, and dingy houses, wears a 
certain cosmopolitan aspect which is but the external 
expression of its cosmopolitan population. 

The true capital of the Russian people, the real centre 
of their national life, is Moscow, the “ white-stoned,” 
where the old aristocracy, who did not desire favours or 
gifts and were too proud to cringe, but preferred to lead 
dignified lives, exchanging courtesies with their social 
equals, had their town houses. “ The farther from Court, 
the less rarefied the air,” they said. St. Petersburg, on 
the other hand, with its frowning fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, resembled more the camp of the alien invader. 
Here stalwart officers, decked out in uniforms that looked 
as German as the climate would permit until they were 
altered to look French, swaggered along the Nevsky 
Prospect—that Nevsky Prospect of which Gogol has 
written the prose elegy—jostling pale-faced diminutive 
civilian officials, ogling elegant ladies, who tried to look 
happy in the Parisian costumes so little suited to the 
rigours of a Russian winter, whilst others, regardless of 
appearances, sensibly wrapped themselves up in shapeless 
though costly furs, and drove in their open sledges along the 
snowclad streets, their homes’ hoofs smothering their coach¬ 
men and themselves with the fine silvery pulverised snow- 
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dust, which brought the roses to their cheeks. Suddenly a 
solitary figure, sitting upright in an unostentatious one- 
horse sledge, with a large dog lying at his feet, drove by. 
All saluted; it was the Emperor Alexander n. People felt 
that they had not lived the day in vain, they had seen the 
Emperor, and they could go home contented. 

The suggestion of the alien invader was emphasised by 
the quantities of barbaric costumes the streets contained. 
There were Cossacks from the Don, Georgians from the 
Caucasus, Tartars, Persians, strange creatures from Central 
Asia, Chinamen, Laplanders, in short nearly every con¬ 
ceivable dress was represented; it was indeed a motley 
crew, amongst which the Russian peasants from various 
districts, the priest, monks, nuns, and wet nurses were not 
the least picturesque. 

Turning from the people in the streets to the shop 
windows we would have found this international effect 
still further heightened. With the exception of the great 
Oriental-looking bazaars, which were and still are typically 
Russian, the shops have a distinctly European not to say 
Teutonic appearance; the same applies to the names over 
them. 

Leaving out a few veritable palaces, like those of 
the Youssoupoffs, Strogonoffs, Sheremetieffs, etc., the 
majority of dwelling-houses in St. Petersburg are huge 
barracks, sometimes colonies of them, flanking courtyard 
after courtyard in an apparently endless series; a con¬ 
siderable number of separate buildings, divided by spacious 
yards, constituting one house. These are of course let off 
in flats, and contain under one and the same roof the 
dwellings of grandees and high ofheiais and the lowliest 
members of society, who can only afford to rent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their families,* corners 
or portions of a room, which is divided into sections by 
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border lines drawn on tlie floor, often in perishable chalk. 
Such blocks are small cities within the city, and have their 
own police, the dvorniki, or house-porters, who are to all 
practical intents and purposes members of the force. From 
this extraordinary promiscuity not even the Imperial 
Palace was exempt, which, after tlie famous explosion of 
the banqueting hall, was found to harbour a variety of 
nondescripts, whose presence and right of residence could 
not be accounted for. In Moscow, on the other hand, the 
old families still prefer to live each in its own separate 
house, though flats are also abundant. 

The population of St. Petersburg has been justly 
described as consisting chiefly of officials, soldiers, and 
foreigners, and is largely of a floating character. There are 
more men than women, the clubs are numerous, and in the 
days of Alexander ii., at least, life was bright and joyous, 
if not always straitlaced and decorous, In the winter 
evenings the cafe chantants on the islands were the magnets 
to which sledge parties were irresistibly drawn. 

The mysterious author of La Societe da St. Petersbourg, 
who adopted the obvious pseudonym of Comte Paul Vasili, 
thus describes the great world to which he introduces 
his readers, and which he knew so well: 

“ The great world of Petersburg is very different from 
that of Berlin, Vienna, London, or Madrid. You will find 
in it neither the licentiousness which reigns in the first, 
nor the exclusiveness which rules in the second, nor the 
bustle which distinguishes the third, nor the sole love of 
entertainment and pageantry which is found in the last. 
Petersburg is an original town which has points of resem¬ 
blance with all the capitals of Europe, and is yet unlike 
any one of them. It is a place at once grave and gay, 
where one passes from the lively to the severe with a mar¬ 
vellous ease, Plere a life of the wildest dissipation or of 

IX.—6 
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the most sober seriousness may be led, according to inclina¬ 
tion. Contrasts abound. You will behold the most refined 
luxury side by side with the blackest misery, wit associating 
with folly, wisdom hand in hand with nonentity. You 
will be especially struck by the absolute independence 
which people enjoy, and the ease with which they choose 
their friends. They lead the life they like, without fear 
of attempts by prying eyes to fathom their mysteries. 
Petersburg society is subdivided into an infinite number 
of coteries. In order to understand it well you must manage 
to find your way into several; then you will be able to judge 
truly of its resources, and to appreciate its charms. . . . 
A man's official position is absolutely without influence 
upon his social success ; in that respect there is no society 
in the world more independent than ours. If anybody 
pleases it, he pleases it; and if he displeases it, he cannot 
obtain favour. We are perfectly frank about it, and will 
send a man to Coventry without troubling ourselves whether 
he may or may not be a prophet elsewhere, whether he 
comes to us as an ambassador or a simple tourist. Every- 
body lives for himself and his friends, and although one 
takes an interest in one’s neighbour, one does not take 
pleasure in spying upon him, as in Berlin, nor is he asked 
how many quarterings he has, as in Vienna. I do not 
know a more intelligent society than that of Petersburg; 
moreover, I know none where woman plays so great a rOle, 
where she is more amiable, more graceful, more brilliant, 
more educated, more intellectual in her tastes, and more 
prone to take an interest in every kind of question, whether 
literary or political. The Russian woman is an enchantress, 
that is a known and attested fact; but what is less known 
is that her charm lies more in her intellectual than her 
physical qualities, she enchants chiefly by the manner 
in which she is able to hold her own with men, to guide or 
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influence them. We give our daughters a solid education, 
and bring them up to be serious, so as to make them, our 
equals. . . . Consequently feminine influence plays a great 
part, perhaps even too great a part, with us. It softens us, 
and occasionally deprives us of all initiative; it drives us 
into intrigues, upon which we would possibly not otherwise 
embark. Russian women, very often much cleverer 
than the men, nearly always possessed of more subtle 
brains, greater observers by nature, are ambitious at once 
for themselves and their husbands. They are all more or 
less tormented by the desire to play a part of sorts, more 
especially a political part, and often this desire causes 
them to lose dignity in the eyes of those who do not know 
them well. With all that they are charming; their con¬ 
versation is bright, witty, and lively; their wide knowledge 
permits them to discuss any subject. They judge men, 
things, and events with a decisiveness, a sprightly soundness 
of judgment, which recalls the great ladies of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, they have more than one point of 
similarity with them. You will meet in Petersburg more 
than one Mme du Deffant, and you will have frequent 
opportunities of admiring a Mme de Sevigne. 

“ The morals of Petersburg society have been very much 
maligned abroad. They have been judged by the sample 
of the morals of a few Russians established in Paris or 
Baden, who had ceased to belong to the world in their own 
country. I do not believe that our society is more depraved 
than that ol the other capitals of Europe; quite the 
contrary. I will not deny that scandals occur, but they are 
relatively less numerous than elsewhere. Besides, people 
do not rush to proclaim them, as is the case in Berlin, for 
instance, and there is with us a certain solidarity which 
causes us to throw a veil over the actions of those who are of 
our world. One does not suspect what is not declared, and 
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the secrets of our neighbours are respected. Adultery is 
a thing which is concealed, and hidden from the public. 
I have no hesitation in affirming that it is rare. Amongst 
the number of young women who are at present the admira¬ 
tion of our society, I am unable to mention a single one 
about whom stories have been told. Those who arc the 
subject of scandalous gossip at the time of writing are old 
offenders, and I will not therefore disturb their retreat or 
their impenitence. The most hardened of these consenting 
or involuntary Magdalens are still decked with so many 
charms that one forgives them because they have been so 
much loved.” 

Comte Paul Vasili goes on to describe the charm of 
the small and intimate reunions for which St. Petersburg 
used to he famous, and the manner in which politics are 
discussed and the Government is criticised, but lie states 
that it is difficult for the foreigner to get admission to these 
small coteries. He adds that the exclusiveness of Russian 
society is not limited to foreigners, and says : "In order 
to give you an idea of the ostracism exercised by our 
society, I may tell you, for instance, that Count IgnatieiT, 
Minister though he was, could never get himself admitted, 
and that Baron Mohrenheim, our Ambassador in Paris, is 
a man who is absolutely unknown in our smart drawing¬ 
rooms.” This is not surprising, seeing that the real ly smart 
society of St. Petersburg is composed of the very great 
nobles who can afford to look down on the pushing official, 
no matter how high his office, as a parvenu and a person 
whose method of advancement has probably put him out¬ 
side the pale of good society. 

The Court of Russia, that is to say, the narrow circle 
in which the Imperial family move, may therefore, for 
the sake of convenience, be divided into two sections, 
which frequently overlapped, namely, the parasitic and the 
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independent, or, in other words, the retainers and the 
grandees. In the former category we shall find a preponder¬ 
ance of German names, such as Kleinmichel, Adlerberg, 
Lamsdorff, Korff, Engelhardt, Neidhaxdt, to mention 
only a few. The others, like the Strogonoffs, the Narish¬ 
kins, the Sheremetieffs, the Youssoupoffs, and similar 
old families, have in some cases a more ancient lineage 
than their Imperial master, own enormous estates, and 
possess fabulous wealth. With these two sections of the 
Court set, who formed his immediate entourage, Alex¬ 
ander 11. was on terms of easy intimacy. Very often in 
the country when pottering about with his gun, which he 
was inordinately fond of doing, he would drop in, all un¬ 
attended and unexpected, upon one of these friendly 
families and ask them to give him lunch. He would have 
resented any fuss or special preparation, and preferred to 
take pot luck; and, indeed, the relations between him and 
his intimates were of the easiest and simplest. This 
unassuming ease and simplicity was handed down to the 
other members of the Imperial family, who used to, and 
still do for that matter, go about in the most unostentatious 
manner. They would drop in unexpectedly on their 
friends, when their appearance would not even interrupt 
the conversation, nor cause the least stir. It was con¬ 
sidered in the very worst taste to address a Grand Duke 
by his title, or to show him any more deference than would 
be shown to any ordinary gentleman in society. It was 
just as ill-bred to make a member of the Imperial family 
feel uncomfortable by too much politeness, as it was to 
make an inferior feel his position by showing him too much 
condescension. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS 

W HEN we go to a picture-gallery to examine a 
masterpiece, we see before us the grand result, the 
artistic achievement, we have no means of dis¬ 
covering the time that was consumed in its production, 
the many failures that may have preceded it, the toil and 
possibly the disappointments it embodies. It is the same 
very often with the famous historical events which are 
crystallised in our minds. We all know about the French 
Revolution, we forget the centuries of oppression which 
prepared it. We may say of nearly all important facts in 
history that we know their dates, but we know little or 
nothing of the slow evolution which led up to them. Yet 
very few reforms, if any, have burst suddenly upon a 
nation like Minerva, who was supposed to have sprung, 
fully armed, out of the head of Jupiter. 

The emancipation of the Russian peasant from serfdom 
to such liberty as it may please the Government to allow 
him to enjoy was also a measure of slow and laborious 
growth. The Empress Catherine had coquetted with the 
idea, Alexander x. had ardently espoused it, and Nicholas I., 
while piously intending to carry it out, had been compelled 
to postpone it by other and more pressing preoccupations. 
It was reserved for Alexander li. to give effect to the 
good intention of his predecessors. Many circumstances 
contributed to bring this about, first and foremost among 
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which was the general feeling in the minds of all thinking 
people in Russia that the existing social organisation had 
been tried and found wanting. The Crimean War had 
revealed the bankruptcy of the State, and the educated 
public, like the directors of a commercial company, recog¬ 
nised that their only hope lay in reconstruction. This in 
itself was neither extraordinary nor unprecedented. What 
assisted Alexander 11. more than anything else in bringing 
about his reforms, and accelerated them, was the fact that 
the body of educated Russian public opinion had grown so 
large and could make its voice felt. Peter the Great had 
had no public opinion worth the name on his side, and during 
the eighteenth century the majority of the Russian people 
were slaves in character and spirit' as well as Slavs by 
race. The evolution of Russian society is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern history. One of the 
merits of the Empress Catherine 11. was that she endeavoured 
to rule the Russian Empire by the aid of Russians. Her 
luxurious and self-indulgent predecessors were mostly 
under the influence of foreign, more especially German, 
favourites. Her austere successors, taught by her daughter- 
in-law, the virtuous and pious Empress Marie, to condemn 
her easy morals and lax regime, distrusted their amiable 
and indolent subjects. In the days of Alexander r., as 
we have seen, the majority of the statesmen, and especially 
the diplomatists, were foreigners. So much was this the 
case that when the Due de Richelieu, who had been an 
emigre, and was Governor of Odessa at one time—a circum¬ 
stance to which the beauty of that town is largely due- 
desired to talk to a friend in a language that should not 
be understood by the Russian Ambassador, Pozzo di 
Borgo, he spoke Russian. It was under Alexander r., 
as may be gathered from Count Benckendorff’s confidential 
report on secret societies, that the sentiment of nationalism 
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first sprang up. The invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 
1812, and the subsequent occupation of France, seem to 
have been mainly responsible for the consolidation of the 
national spirit, and to have spread the more dangerous 
views of liberal ideas. We have seen what the romanticism 
of joukoffski meant for Russia, and the impetus thus 
given had far-reaching results. The seeds of a national 
literature and a national school of thought were therefore 
sown by the Napoleonic wars, and although the Court of 
Nicholas 1. did not respond to the impulse, but remained 
German, the movement spread. 

The old Russian history books state that the house of 
Rurik, which was really descended from Scandinavian 
Vikings, Varangians they were called, were invited by 
the Russians to govern them. “ Our lands,” so ran the 
plaintive appeal, “ are wide and fruitful, hut we have no 
order there, come now therefore and rule fover us.” 
This the Varangians did. The Germans are the modern 
Varangians of Russia. For centuries the Russian people 
had, with an engaging modesty, recognised their inability 
to govern themselves, or to do anything properly of their 
own accord. They regarded themselves as untutored 
savages, and looked abroad for salvation. To the Russian 
mind of that time, the foreigner, the stranger who could 
not speak the Russian language, the nyehmetz—literally, 
the dumb person—was the German, until the general 
expression became the distinctive and specific name of 
the Teuton. Hence the development of the national 
spirit, with the coincident hatred of foreign influence, 
presently took the shape of a special anti-German move¬ 
ment, and generally assumed, much to the surprise of 
many of its original liberal-minded supporters, a narrow, 
national reactionary tendency under the banner of Pan¬ 
slavism, on which was inscribed the motto of " Russia 
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for the Russians,” involving logically the battle-cry 
of " Down with the Germans/' This is how the Pan- 
slavist movement was able to retain its anti-foreign bias 
whilst advocating friendly relations with France. Strange 
though it may seem, in view of the fact that Russia had 
been twice invaded by the French in the same century, 
the foreign oppressor meant to the Russian mind, not 
the Frenchman, but the German. 

Peter the Great imbibed his European ideas in the 
company of his German boon companions in Moscow. 
His reforms were modelled largely on German or rather 
Prussian methods, and during the best part of the eighteenth 
century the country was governed by Germans. Not 
only was this German influence felt politically, it was a 
social factor as well. The Court though French in tone, 
was German in spirit, nor was this spirit confined to the 
narrow limits of exalted circles. Commerce and learning 
were administered chiefly by Germans, but more especially 
was the German yoke felt by the. peasantry. The task¬ 
masters of the country were chiefly German, the overseers 
and stewards of the large estates of an absentee gentry, 
the managers of the factories that were beginning to spring 
up, all these were supplied chiefly' by either the Baltic 
Provinces or the adjacent Fatherland. For Germany 
was Russia’s next-door neighbour, and her prolific, energetic, 
highly trained, cultured, and frugal children were con¬ 
veniently near, and had but to cross the border to become 
the statesmen, military instructors, merchants, professors, 
schoolmasters, shopkeepers, slave-drivers, and general 
managers of the Russian people. No wonder they were 
hated. They were hated with the same bitter hatred 
with which the criminal classes hate the police, with which 
the naughty schoolboy hates the flogging headmaster. 
Indeed, the natural attitude of these invaders was very 
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partly on general principles and from an inborn aversion 
to the democracy, and partly on specific grounds, the 
Russian peasant being in their eyes but a few degrees 
removed from a wild beast, who must be held in with bit 
and bridle, and never allowed to have his own way, lest 
he should plunge headlong down a social precipice into 
a political Sea of Galilee. Although Nicholas I. fully 
recognised the conservative side of the national movement, 
he can hardly be said to have encouraged it even as much 
as his son Alexander n., who in turn was considered hope¬ 
lessly “ Western ” in his views. The term “ Western ” 
came to be used as a sort of opprobrious epithet by the 
Panslavists, who desired to develop the Russian people on 
national lines and to foster Slavonic institutions. To the 
minds of the representatives of Western thought, or, 
in other words, of German influence, this trend of Pan¬ 
slavism was regarded as a manifestation of that peculiar 
form of reversion to type which, when exhibited in certain 
Parisian circles, is wittily described as “la nostalgic de la 
bone.” The “ Westerns ” shrugged their shoulders and asked 
the Panslavists what they meant by Slavonic institutions : 
the knout and the vodka bottle ? the sheepskin and the 
stove ? To them Panslavism meant a return to a condition 
of semi-barbarism, of renunciation of the painfully acquired 
cultui'e of civilisation introduced but half-heartedly during 
a hundred and fifty years of so-called progress. To the 
Court it meant democracy in politics, and Oblomoff in social 
manners and customs. And here lies one of the secrets 
of the success of the Panslavist movement, it appealed at 
once to the Yahoo and the sloth. Under Alexander I., and 
his brother Nicholas i., the German military spirit, with its 
love of neatness and smartness, its rigidity and stiffness* 
had dominated society. Elegance,, good manners, gentle- 
manliness became so artificial that they developed into 
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a cuise. The honest Russian country gentleman learned 
to abhor this superhuman breeding, which was at perpetual 
war with his rational comforts. These French and German 
jackanapes were contemptible in his eyes. Tourguenieff, 
in Fathers and Children, makes his hero ask his friend, 
why his uncle, who was living in the depths of the country, 
and was an exquisite and a great stickler for personal appear¬ 
ance, shaved his chin so smoothly everymorning, seeing there 
was nobody for him to meet. This is the keynote to the 
uncultured attitude of the Yahoo towards the gentleman, 
the self-respect of the latter is mistaken for vanity, and the 
enviousness and vanity of the former for manly independ¬ 
ence. But it goes farther than this. In all Continental 
countries, with few exceptions if any, the men of the world 
and the men of intellect, the military and the learned pro¬ 
fessions, have been at enmity. While the men of the world 
ridiculed the uncouth and ungainly" Gelehrter," or " savant,” 
the man of brains despised the empty-headed fops whose 
chief accomplishments were flirting and fencing. Nowhere 
was this mutual hatred so strong as in Germany, where the 
military caste held themselves apart from the ignoble 
civilians, who, deprived of social recognition, developed that 
carelessness and eccentricity to which the student has 
always been more or less prone. This historical enmity 
may be traced to feudal times when the profession of arms 
was the only one a gentleman could follow, and civilian 
occupations were beneath his contempt. In England, 
perhaps, we have some difficulty in understanding this 
attitude. Our old seals of learning, with their traditions 
of dignity and distinction; our dons, whose very title con¬ 
jures up a picture of good-breeding too ineffable for words, 
and of knowledge that can only be described as prodigious; 
our bishops and clergy, the patterns of urbanity; our judges, 
nay, our very schoolmasters, whose awe-inspiring effect upon 
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us was not solely ascribable to moral suasion,—all these have 
in our country a social position and prestige which never 
fail to impress the foreign student of our institutions. In 
this country we talk of a man being “ a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man,” whilst abroad these words are used, but too frequently, 
to describe opposites. The merchant princes who have 
adorned for centuries our House of Lords are as much 
gentlemen as the few remaining noble descendants of our 
ancient feudal families. 

In Russia the German attitude was imbibed with the 
German learning, the courtiers and immediate entourage 
of the Imperial family were regarded as brainless nincom¬ 
poops or worse, and intellect stalked forth with a lordly 
disregard for appearances, in shabby clothes, dirty and 
unashamed. 

We can now see how the wave of Panslavism which 
swept over Russia after the Crimean War was really a 
reactionary movement, a revolt against the German domina¬ 
tion, which, nevertheless, owed its intellectual inception to 
German influence and German modes of thought, but was 
disguised in the garments of a sort of liberal nationalism 
which has since been developed into something not unlike 
the Tory democracy but recently discovered or invented 
in England. It gained its strength from all those elements 
which hated, for a variety of often conflicting reasons, the 
existing order of things. 

How well the Germans knew what it meant may be 
gathered from a very remarkable German book entitled 
Russ land vor mid much dem Ktiege (Russia before and after 
the War), attributed to Eckhardt. The following passage 
from the vitriolic pen of Ivan Golovine in his " Russia 
under the Autocrat , Nicholas the First, 1 ’ speaks for 
itself: 

" The German party,” he says," is all-powerful in Russia, 
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and if the Baltic Provinces are in the proportion of three 
to fifty, with respect to the Russian governments, the 
functionaries of German origin, who surround the Govern¬ 
ment, are, with respect to the Russians, in the inverse ratio 
of fifty to three. They fill the great dignities of the Empire; 
the parts of ministers, ambassadors, generals, and superior 
officers are given in preference to Germans. When Peter 
conquered the German Provinces, he little thought he was 
subjecting his own country to them. . . . The Germans, 
more civilised than the natives, conquered Russia, while 
they suffered themselves to be conquered. . . . The secret 
of the success of the Germans is not their intellect; the 
Russian has a hundred times as much as the Finn, and the 
education of the Russians, though less varied, is not less 
solid than that of the Germans. The latter owe their 
success to their characteristic perseverance, and this is 
accounted for by the state of destitution which nails them 
to their post, a species of capacity which is admirably ex¬ 
pressed by the German word siizfleisch (power of sitting 
down). . . . The secret of the systematic preference which 
the Government, calling itself Russian, gives to the Germans, 
is the confidence which it has in them ; for, animated by a 
devotion to the throne, which is proof against every trial, 
they feel only indifference for the country, and hatred or 
contempt for the people. . . . Hence, we may readily under¬ 
stand the hatred which the Russians bear the Germans. 

' Make me a German/ said Yermalof to the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, who offered him the choice of a favour. ' Your 
rank ? ’ says an actor hi a play. ‘ German,’ he replied. 

' Before thinking of entering a civil or military service, one 
thinks of becoming a German/ said a father to his son, and 
when the latter returned to his country with all his German 
erudition, he everywhere found the doors closed against 
him. And why was this ? Because the virtue indispen- 
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able to success under the Government was not possessed 
by him—it is an inheritance dependent on the blood, and 
not on the intellect.” 

In Russia before and after the War, the author maintains 
that few things have been so universally subject to ridicule 
both at home and abroad as the incapacity of the higher 
Russian officials, only those being eligible lor high civil 
appointments who had commanded regiments. He selects 
for his particular scorn all those bearing Russian names, 
and is especially severe on the leading Slavophil or Pan- 
slavist statesmen. The book, which is a reprint of a series 
of articles which appeared in the German press, while 
extremely ably and wittily written, is obviously intended 
as a counterblast to the Panslavist movement, and has for 
its object to show how incapable the Russians are to 
manage their own affairs. The conviction is forced upon 
us that the author’s benevolent interest in the welfare of 
Russia, and satire of its great men, is not solely prompted 
by a spirit of pure and unalloyed altruism. The Pan¬ 
slavist movement, it is no exaggeration to say, lias filled 
the minds of thoughtful Germans on more than one occa.- 
sion with dismay. 

Perhaps it is not legitimate to judge of the condition 
of a country from the records of its criminal courts. A 
description of English society based upon certain causes 
celebres before the divorce courts, and further illustrated 
by cuttings from the police reports of some of our more 
sensational weekly papers, would no doubt convey a 
totally false picture of contemporary normal England. 
The same may be said of the cases of cruelty to serfs 
reported under Nicholas i. Nevertheless such records, if 
not typical of the normal conditions of the country, show 
what was possible under the regime, and lead ns to the 
conclusion that if the evils they report were not universal, 
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the fact that they were possible indicated a sufficiently 
grievous state of things. 

It is from this point of view that the famous inquiry 
into the crimes and abuses perpetrated on his estates by 
Major-General Ismailoff is illuminative. It took twenty 
years to bring the monster to justice. This enormously 
wealthy and influential landowner, who lived in the pro¬ 
vince of Tula, had been so successful in closing the lips 
of all those whose duty it was to report his cruelties and 
malpractices that the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in exposing his unspeakable wickedness. It was due to 
the personal intervention of the Emperor Nicholas that the 
unhappy lot of his serfs was inquired into. The General 
had 270 domestic serfs, or servants, of both sexes ; he had 
no less than twelve housemaids. The capacious premises 
in which he dwelt had the appearance of a prison, for many 
of the windows were barred, and behind them attenuated 
men and women were kept immured; indeed, an entire 
wing of his country-house was a prison. Here he kept 
as many as forty inmates at a time, mostly in irons, who 
were condemned to hard labour on his factory, and the 
monotony of whose lives was only relieved by occasional 
heroic floggings. These victims of his rage and venge¬ 
ance were often detained for months together. Another 
part of his manor, also under lock and key, was reserved 
for his harem, where he kept under strict guard more 
than thirty girls, several with children. Many of the 
victims of the septuagenarian passions of this erotomaniac 
had been outraged. Friends who came to stay with him 
were provided for their entertainment with innocent girls 
from the villages. Notwithstanding the nameless horrors 
which the inquiry brought to light, the General escaped 
anything approaching adequate punishment. He was 
pronounced incapable of managing his own affairs, and 
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the administration of his estates was confided to trustees, 
whilst he was condemned to end his days in a country 
town in the province of Tula. 

Whilst such abuses were possible, the majority of the 
Russian landlords were easy-going, slothful, self-indulgent, 
but not ill-natured masters. Nevertheless the entire 
body of educated public opinion blushed for the existing 
condition of things, and it is not too much to say that 
the cultured classes were unanimous in their desire to see 
the people set free. Tourguenieff especially had stirred 
up a great deal of feeling by his charming and artistic 
Sportsman's Notes, which were none the less convincing 
for the poetic calmness of their tone and the total absence 
of vulgar sensationalism. On the other hand, it was 
reserved for mystic philosophers like IChomyakoff and 
Kireyeffski, and publicists like Yuri Samarin and Aksakoff 
to give a philosophical and political tone to the vague 
humanitarianism which was spreading over Russian 
society, and that general sense of humiliation and dis¬ 
appointment which was felt by high and low as a result of 
the fiasco of the Crimean War. 

It was reserved, however, for a German to be the real 
pioneer if not the actual author of the reforms. That 
German was no less a personage than the Grand Duchess 
Helen, the widow of the Grand Duke Michael, and conse¬ 
quently the aunt of Alexander 11. We haveseen in aprevious 
chapter how great was her influence at Court, and what 
a grand rdle as patroness of science and letters she played 
theie. She had succeeded in winning over to her way of 
thinking the Emperor’s eldest brother, the sailor prince 
who had been given the name of Constantine, and who 
was credited with exceptional ability and breadth of view. 
It was in the Michael Palace then, under the auspices of a 
German Princess, that strangely enough the foundation 
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of that official Slavophilism was laid which was destined 
to play so important a part in the next reign, that of 
Alexander in. 

Alexander II. was a man of refinement and culture; 
the better side of his nature had, as we have seen, been 
fully developed under the beneficent tutelage of the 
noble-minded and courtly Joukoffski. Tatistcheff tells 
us that from the first day of his assuming the reins of 
government Alexander determined to carry out the good 
intentions of the Empress Catherine n. and the Emperors 
Alexander i. and Nicholas i., and to effect the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs. We may nevertheless be permitted to 
doubt whether the Emperor Alexander n. would have 
been able to accomplish much more than his predecessors 
if circumstances had not favoured him, and had he not 
had a powerful party to support and encourage his noble 
aspirations. As it was, lie found the task he set himself to 
do no easy one, and it is quite possible that even after he 
had put his shoulder to the wheel he would have been com¬ 
pelled to stop and turn back had it not been for the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the Grand Duchess, who was the backbone 
of the whole movement, and who pitted herself against 
the powerful reactionary Court clique, which, however, 
lacked the boldness to oppose her openly. They contented 
themselves by concentrating their attacks and their male¬ 
volence on the obscure and eccentric official of the Home 
Office who was her creature, and who later was temporarily 
thrown to these courtly lions in order to appease their 
wrath. This was Milioutin, that exceedingly interesting 
not to say fascinating figure, whose life-work has been so 
masterfully described by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu in 
his Un Homme d’Etat Russe. Milioutin happened to be the 
representative man to be chosen for that work. The 
friend of feamarin and Tcherkasski, he represented to the 
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minds of the courtiers and reactionaries the public opinion 
of Russia; he was regarded as the official instrument of 
that historical Philoslav Party, the influence of which 
was so great, and the democratic tendencies of which were 
so much redoubted, whilst their strong national conservatism 
was not even suspected and did not attain its full develop¬ 
ment until quite twenty years later. 

Milioutin belonged to a typical old Russian county 
family which lived beyond its means, in accordance with 
the good old Russian traditions. On the death of his 
mother, who was a grande-dame, sister of Count Kisseleff, 
Minister of Domains, and, generally speaking, well con¬ 
nected, the melancholy fact that they were ruined was 
made patent to the Milioutin family; their estates had to 
be sold, and the son, who had barely passed his teens, 
had to become his aged and shiftless father’s support. 
Through the influence of his maternal uncle he was ad¬ 
mitted as a clerk in the Ministry of the Interior or Home 
Office, within the gloomy walls of which, in St. Petersburg, 
the future reformer spent his youth. Here, as Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, “ where bureaucratic traditions and official 
formalism too often engender a system of red tape favour¬ 
able only to the triumph of mediocrity,” Milioutin was 
destined to distinguish himself by—in addition to an 
exceptional power of work—two qualities most rare and 
most dangerous especially in Russia, a spirit of initiative 
and a strong independence of character. Into this atmos¬ 
phere, where people usually owed their advancement to 
their pliability, and where a knowledge of personal interests 
is more important than a knowledge of things, Milioutin 
brought a stout heart and a patient energy, combined 
with a remarkably clear brain, fully formed convictions, 
and a staunch fidelity to principle. These exceptional 
qualities were the cause at once of his success and his 
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trials. Count Strogonoff, the Minister of the Interior, 
was the first to discover his merits. Astonished at his 
remarkably capable memorandum concerning famines, a 
subject which is of perennial interest in Russia, he sent 
for the youthful author, who already saw himself in imag¬ 
ination on the road to Siberia for some unknown offence. 
The Minister could not believe that so youthful a person 
could have written so profound a memorandum; to test 
his ability he commissioned him to prepare in the Count's 
own room a report on the first railway schemes for the 
empire. The manner in which he acquitted himself in 
this task established him firmly in his chief’s favour, 
Strogonoff’s successor, Count Perovski, employed him, 
at the age of twenty-eight, to draft a scheme for a pro¬ 
posed Municipal Council or Duma for St. Petersburg. 
He had already become the soul of the Economic or Agri¬ 
cultural Department of the Home Office, and the terror 
of oppressive landowners who abused the power they 
had over the peasants. The story even goes that he used 
to prepare the speeches which his incapable chief delivered 
with so much unction and eclat at the Council of Ministers 
and elsewhere. 

The abortive labours of the secret commission appointed 
by Nicholas in 1847 under this Minister, to study the 
question of the amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry, gave Milioutin his dislike for secret delibera¬ 
tions, and explain his ardent partisanship of publicity. 

Under Bibikoff, Perovski’s successor, it almost seemed 
as though Milioutin's star was permanently on the decline, 
but with the appointment of Lanskoy it returned to the 
ascendant, Lanskoy, a man of liberal principles who 
had forgathered with the Decembrists in 1825, was 
thirty years later, when called to power by Alexander n., 
still an ardent reformer. Unfortunately he was over 
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seventy years of age when the great emancipation problem 
was definitely raised, and had scarcely the necessary 
vigour strenuously and consistently to oppose the mach¬ 
inations of his opponents, by whom he would have been 
worsted on more than one occasion had he not had at his 
elbow the indomitable Milioutin, whom he made his 
principal adviser and assistant wiLh the title of Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

At that time of storm and stress and feverish thirst 
for reform and change, ideas were abundantly in the air; 
it was the men to carry them out who were rare, for the 
military regime of Nicholas i. was not calculated to train 
or bring to the front the kind of men now required. It 
was perhaps unfortunate that just at that period, when 
people like Milioutin could be least spared, he should have 
incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Alexander II. in 
connection with a puerile incident. The Municipal Council 
of St. Petersburg had had the temerity to have its pro¬ 
ceedings published in a newspaper by way of refuting 
some impertinent aspersion contained in a letter from 
the pen of a gentleman possessed of considerable Court 
influence which he did not sample to exercise. As 
Milioutin was credited with the creation of the Duma, he 
became the object of violent attack as the partisan of 
this rebellious corporation, which had, in defiance of all 
good order and loyalty, dared to rush into print without 
obtaining Government sanction for so irregular and sub¬ 
versive a course. The matter came before the Council 
of Ministers, to which the Governor-General of St. Peters¬ 
burg was summoned, and at which the Emperor presided. 
The majority of the Ministers shared the indignation of 
the Governor-General, and Lanskoy was sarcastically 
asked what he had to say in defence of Inis protegd. Prince 
Gortchakoff was the only person present who had the 
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courage to defend both the Duma and Miloutin. There¬ 
upon Alexander n., who had so far maintained silence, 
impatiently ejaculated: “This Milioutin has for a long 
time enjoyed the reputation of a red republican; he is a 
man to be watched.” 

These oracular words very nearly accomplished Mili- 
outin’s ruin, and he was never able completely to live 
them down. Russian officials do not receive princely 
salaries, and at that time Milioutin was in the enjoyment 
of a stipend of no more than the equivalent of five hundred 
pounds a year, and this was his only source of livelihood, 
yet he felt constrained to place his resignation in the 
hands of his chief on hearing how the Emperor had deigned 
to speak of him. Lanskoy, in handing in this resigna¬ 
tion at a personal audience, was asked the reason. After 
hearing Lanskoy’s explanation the Emperor said: " That 
man is considered dangerous; in any case, he gets himself 
talked about a great deal too much.” Lanskoy explained 
why Milioutin had enemies, pointing out that this fate 
was generally avoided by mediocrities. The Emperor 
then addressed Lanskoy earnestly, and asked him whether 
he could vouch for him, “ As for myself,” the aged 
Minister replied, whereupon the Emperor’s suspicion 
appeared to be disarmed, and he expressed his opinion 
that there was no apparent necessity to accept the 
resignation. 

But Milioutin owed the retention of his office to another 
and a more potent supporter than Lanskoy, The Grand 
Duchess Helen, who loved to surround herself with all that 
was most intellectual and interesting in St. Petersburg, had 
singled out Milioutin for her special favour as long ago as 
1846, when the Duma of St. Petersburg was first planned. 
She had heard of him from Perovslci, and had requested 
his uncle, Count Kisseleff, to bring him to her salon. She 
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instantly recognised his ability, and continued his friend 
until the year of his death, which was also that of her own. 
Naturally, the favour thus shown to a penurious and obscure 
official excited envy, hatred, and malice. The “little 
Court ” of the Grand Duchess had ever been the object of 
the sarcasm and slander of the big Court of the Whiter Palace. 
People did not always spare the Grand Duchess herself, and 
they even ventured to suggest that her relations with the 
young and clever Home Office clerk were not restricted 
to an interchange of intellectual ideas. It is a curious 
though not surprising fact that during the reign of Alex¬ 
ander ii. the scandal-mongcring that went on in St. Petcr- 
burg was so audacious and so far-fetched that nobody’s 
reputation was safe, and, as we shall presently see, the most 
infamous stories were circulated about the most exalted 
persons,—no sex no age was sacred. In view of the 
muzzled state of the press this is perhaps explicable. People, 
not being allowed to discuss openly subjects in themselves 
innocent and harmless, very naturally flew to scandal and 
slander for their small-talk and intellectual pabulum. 

Whatever malevolent tongues may have invented, the 
Grand Duchess was certainly a staunch and loyal friend, 
and therefore at once gave a small party to which she invited 
no more than between twenty-five and thirty guests, among 
whom were the young Empress Marie and Prince Gort- 
chakoff. Milioutin was thus given an opportunity of thank¬ 
ing the Prince for taking his part, and was presented by 
the Grand Duchess to the Empress, who proceeded to discuss 
with him and the generous Count Bobrinski the question of 
the emancipation of the serfs, expressing her regret that 
so many high officials seemed to be more concerned to place 
obstacles in the way of the Emperor’s benevolent wishes 
than to aid and abet him. She added that Count Kisseleff 
(Milioutin’s uncle) seemed to be the only person who really 
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understood the question. Count Bobrinski having stated 
that he had been talking to a large landowner whom he 
described as a “ mad-bull of a conservative,” the Empress 
smiled, and with great tact, turning to Milioutin, said: 
" It has always seemed to me that these big words, such 
as conservative, red republican, revolutionary, are devoid of 
sense in our country, where, properly speaking, there are 
no parties.” 

Milioutin fully appreciated the amiable desire of the 
Empress to efface the unpleasant effect of the Emperor's 
words, and felt their graciousness all the more from the 
fact that the Empress herself studiously abstained from all 
political or social bias or intrigues. 

A few days later Milioutin was summoned to an Imperial 
audience. He had received a decoration some six months 
previously, and he had to be presented to the Empeior, and 
for the first time. It was perhaps unfortunate that this 
auspicious occasion should have followed so soon after the 
Duma incident. Milioutin is reported to have said, when 
describing his interview: 

“ The Emperor wished to be stern, but his good-nature 
got the better of him.” Indeed, it seems that when Milioutin 
was announced, Alexander n. sharply changed his tone of 
voice, and said drily: “ Charmed to see. you. It appears 
that you possess the confidence of your Minister. I hope 
that yon will justify it.” Having uttered these words 
quickly, the Emperor turned on his heels, and, after saluting 
Ihe members of his suite, was about to leave the room, 
but on reaching his study door he beckoned Milioutin and, 
without referring to affairs of State, asked him news of his 
brother, who was then serving in the Caucasus under Prince 
Bariatinski, and was later destined to become Minister of 
War. 

Three months after this cold reception Milioutin was 
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made Under-Secretary of State at the request of Lanskoy, 
but only as a temporary appointment. The wits of St. 
Petersburg called him the temporary permanent Under¬ 
secretary. 

All this happened in 1858; during the Lent of 1859 
Milioutin had again to make his obeisances to the Emperor 
in his new capacity of Under-Secretary or Assistant Minister. 
He was received with greater condescension than before, 
but was told that public opinion, which meant the Court, 
was hostile to him, and regarded him as a revolutionary. 
Alexander 11. added that in raising him, at the instance of 
Lanskoy, to higher dignities he was giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity of rehabilitating himself. Milioutin in reply modestly 
stated that he regarded himself as on his trial, but implored 
His Majesty not to judge him by what others might .say 
about him, but by his acts, which he would study to conform 
with the good of the country and the dignity of the State. 
The Emperor told him that everybody regarded him as a 
man of capacity, and that he thought he would be of service 
in connection with the " details ” of his emancipation 
scheme, and thereupon proceeded to discuss with him the 
project so dear to his heart, which, after three years of pro¬ 
crastination, he was anxious to see at last carried out. 

Leroy-Beaulieu states that Milioutin proceeded, in the 
shadow of committees, to talre a lead in all this business, 
very much greater than his sovereign had imagined. Thanks 
to his ascendency over his chief and his authority with his 
future colleagues, he became in reality, without fuss or 
noise, the mainspring of the great work. Lanskoy was but 
the Louis xni. to the Richelieu of Milioutin, who, however, 
played his part with signal modesty and discretion. He 
was able to choose the members of the committees to be 
appointed, and he selected them chiefly from among his 
friends, the Slavophils, or Panslavists as we call them. 
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Foremost among these were YnriSamarin and Prince Tcher- 
kasski, men who did not even form part of the bureaucracy, 
and whose pronounced hostility to the foreigner made them 
the objects of the lively hatred of the Germans, In the 
work we have already referred to, Russia before and after 
the War, these men are held up to scorn and ridicule for 
their incapacity and inexperience. Whatever opinion we 
may have of their merits, there can be no question but that 
the emancipation of the serfs was carried out in a most 
remarkable and original manner. The measure was at once 
democratic and conservative, progressive and reactionary. 
Even to-day, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, opinions 
are still very much divided on the wisdom and benefits of 
this monumental piece of legislation. Whatever view is 
taken, all impartial observers must feel a profound admira¬ 
tion for its splendid originality and magnificent conception. 
It is not too much to say that to Milioutin belongs the credit 
or blame for the whole idea, for he sketched out the lines 
on which he recommended the peasants should be given 
their freedom, and embodied them in a famous memor¬ 
andum which he submitted to his friend and patroness the 
Grand Duchess Helen as early as 1856. The national ideas 
of Milioutin had, through the influence of the Grand Duchess, 
the ardent support of the Grand Duke Constantine, who was 
in complete sympathy with the Slavophil movement. 

The buttresses which were to support the legislative 
edifice upon which the liberties of the Russian people 
were to be erected have already disappeared ; they were 
the communal system of land tenure and the mutual 
responsibility of the community for the taxes of each 
and several. The idea that the communal system of 
land tenure was specially Slavonic has been long since 
exploded, and the researches of students like Maine have 
shown that this is a general primitive form which invariably 
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gives place to other and more convenient methods of 
tenure as society becomes more highly organised and more 
complex. This view has been nowhere more completely 
justified than in Russia itself, where the communal land 
tenure system was found to be not only impracticable 
and irksome, but actually had the effect of arresting the 
normal economic development of the country, for which 
reason it had to be abolished, although there has been 
much heart-burning in consequence. 

The truth of the matter is, that Milioutin and his friends 
had as little confidence in the good sense of the Russian 
people as their rulers or their German taskmasters. 
The despised “ Western ” or Zapadnik, whom it was the 
fashion to regard as a traitor to his country because he 
had the temerity to admire foreign institutions, had more 
true liberalism in him than the Slavophils, who, notwith¬ 
standing their vaunted admiration for the peasant, who 
was regarded as the backbone of nationalism, yet insisted 
in wrapping Mm in economic swaddling-clothes in order 
to protect him against himself. The Slavophil considered, 
and with reason, that pauperism was the curse of modern 
civilisation. Whether or not we shall ever succeed in 
eliminating those grievous social inequalities,—which, in 
one form or another, as slavery in ancient times, serfdom 
and feudalism in the Middle Ages, factory labour and so- 
called capitalism to-day, have kept the vast majority in 
every country and society in a state of subjection and 
dependence on the few,—the Slavophil method, which 
some maintain never had a fair chance, has at least proved 
a grim failure. 

Instead of giving the peasant his freedom and trusting 
with a firm faith to those eternal doctrines of liberalism 
which have been crystallised in the French phrase laissez- 
faire, the Slavophils plotted to maintain his independence 
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in spite of himself. The great difficulty about freedom is 
that you cannot compel people to be free; you can give 
them their liberty of action, but you cannot put into 
them that spirit of independence and self-preservation 
through combativeness which is the true characteristic 
of a free people and their only safeguard. In order to 
protect the peasant against himself and against his enemies, 
he was indeed freed from the yoke of the country gentleman, 
but in its place was substituted the yoke of the com¬ 
munity. The peasant could not sell his land, because it 
was not his to sell, it belonged to the community, therefore 
it was rashly assumed he could not become pauperised. 
The event has proved the utter futility of this bold attempt 
to arrest the natural operation of the inexorable economic 
laws which have divided the world into masters and 
servants of some kind or other from time immemorial. 
Even in the paradisaic village communities tyrants arose, 
the serpent of human greed and selfishness bad not been 
prevented from gaining admittance, and so-called Kulaki, 
or " fists," sprang up, who got their weaker brethren into 
their clutches and ruled them with the merciless inhumanity 
of the sweater, The Kroogovaya parooka, a system of 
making each and several responsible for the fiscal liabilities 
of the entire community, of course proved a useful lever 
in the hands of these consumers of the village commune, 
or Mir-eaters, as they were aptly named. 

Defenders of the Mir, or village commune, have main¬ 
tained that it never had fair-play, and that the peasants 
were not given sufficient land to work out their salvation. 
But this again was due to a lack of confidence in the 
peasantry. The reformers were confronted by two great 
difficulties : on the one hand they were afraid of making 
the peasant free in name only, and continuing his economic 
bondage to the landowner; on the other they dreaded 
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leaving the landowner without labour, and thus ruining 
the country. They effected a compromise, and made the 
peasant independent by giving him, or rather the village, 
land, but not a sufficient quantity to support the peasants 
on it. These had to supplement what they derived from 
their own land by working for hire on the estates of the 
local squires. The compromise, further complicated by the 
inelasticity of the communal system, increase of popula¬ 
tion having been left out of account, has proved unwork¬ 
able, and, while helping neither party, has but brought 
about the ruin of both. The present almost hopeless 
condition of the agricultural classes throughout the length 
and breadth of Russia is due largely, if not entirely, to 
the enlightened statesmanship of the great reformers who, 
in their desire to protect their proteges from themselves 
and their parasites, have very nearly effected the ruin of 
their country. The economic works of Bezobrazoff bear 
eloquent testimony to the accuracy of this contention, 
but of course there are not wanting ardent and patriotic 
Slavophils who will dispute it with their last breath. 

The end of Milioutin was pathetic. He did not reap 
the reward of his labours, nor was he allowed to a dmi nister 
the reforms he had had so much to do in framing. He 
was given leave of absence, and allowed to recruit his 
health abroad. It suited the shrewd diplomacy of the 
Emperor Alexander n. to employ a man of notoriously 
democratic proclivities to draw up the reforms, but he 
conciliated his Court clique by refusing to intrust to a 
“ red republican ” and “ revolutionary” their administra¬ 
tion. In the words of Schiller, “ The Moor had done his 
duty, the Moor could go,” and he did, but with his health 
completely shattered and undermined by the anxieties of 
his arduous labours, Later he was again destined to be 
singled out for big work. To him was confided the paci- 
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fication and Russification of Poland, after quiet had been 
restored in the usual manner in that distressful country, 
and it must be conceded that the Emperor again showed 
great sagacity in selecting for this post both a reputed 
democrat and a Slavophil. We do not propose to record 
the history of Milioutin’s conflicts with the German 
Governor, the courtier, General Berg. Suffice it to say that 
his health again gave way, and that he ultimately died of 
paralysis in 1872 at the early age of fifty, a victim of 
Imperial reforming zeal. 

Whilst the most prominent and the most laborious of 
the band of workers and reformers of that period, he was 
far from being the only one. There are many to dispute 
his title and to share his merits. But he was, perhaps, 
the most typical and the most deserving. Such men as 
Panin, for instance, for whom a niche is also claimed in 
the temple of fame, owed their prominence to accident 
rather than merit or zeal. 



CHAPTER XXV 


NIHILISM 

A N enumeration, to say nothing of a history, of the 
various reforms introduced in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander ii. must not be expected in a work like the 
present. 

The introduction of Local Government institutions 
in the shape of elective bodies resembling our own 
County Councils, and divided into two categories, the 
Provincial or County Councils and .the District Councils, 
in both of which the peasants were directly represented, 
was one of the measures from which most was expected. 
It was welcomed by the more sanguine as the thin end 
of the wedge of Parliamentary Government. These 
Zemstvos, however, were regarded with but faintly veiled 
hatred and contempt by the official classes. They were 
ridiculed very much as it has been the fashion to ridicule 
our own County Councils, though for different reasons. 
The officials thought it necessary to throw doubt on their 
business capacity, the reactionaries to question their 
loyalty, and the progressive parties, in their impatience at 
the limits set to their activity, to ridicule the parochial 
character of their deliberations. 

The author, who has attended several Zemstvo meetings, 
has been invariably impressed by the sobriety, order, and 
businesslike, method which characterised the proceedings, 
and the enormous amount of work which was got through. 
The Zemstvos appointed medical officers of health; they 
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erected hospitals and lunatic asylums and schools; they 
had statistical departments, stores of corn to provide 
against famine, besides performing a number of useful 
local duties. Their meetings were tree, untrammelled by 
police supervision. The ex-officio chairman was the local 
Marshal of Nobility, a functionary created by the Empress 
Catherine and elected by the local gentry. 

The following description of a Zemstvo meeting is taken 
from this author’s short work entitled In the Track of the 
Russian Famine : 

“ The meetings of the Zemstvo of a province always 
take place in the House of Nobles. The magnificent hall 
of this assembly in Tula is ornamented with portraits of 
the present Emperor, the late Emperor, and the Empress 
Catherine, . . . and is in white and gold. Along each 
side of the hall stand white columns with gilt capitals. 
The chairs provided for the nobles are white, with the 
occupant’s crown painted on the back. An air of mag¬ 
nificence and grandeur pervades the place. In this gorgeous 
council chamber, seated round a long table which, like 
the houses in the streets of Tula, seemed lost in this vast 
expanse, . . . were about twenty-five more or less elderly 
gentlemen, all having that noble and distinguished bearing 
which characterises the Russian aristocrat. They were 
mostly princes. They were presided over by a most im¬ 
posing personage in a blue dress-coat with gold buttons. 
He wore his orders and decorations. His manner was 
courteous and grave. Politeness but faintly describes 
the prevalent tone. Handsome and portly, the mouth of 
an orator, the voice of a child, the president looked like 
a veritable fin de stick Jupiter in uniform, capable of 
apologising to the world for having so inconsiderately 
created it. The meeting was open to the public, but like 
the army on the stage of a transpontine theatre, the public 
n.—8 
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was represented by two individuals, myself and a lame 
gentleman. It was impossible not to feel lonely in that 
great hall, with its white columns and gold mouldings. 
In a wilderness of splendour, lost and neglected, distrusted 
by the Government which had instituted it, neglected by 
the people for whose benefit it was constituted, sat and 
deliberated the Zemstvo of the province of Tula, the first 
rudimentary form of Russian self-government. The 
meeting was to have commenced at twelve, but owing to 
the difficulty of making a quorum it did not actually 
begin before one.” 

The other great reform for which the reign of Alex¬ 
ander n. will be ever remembered was the reform of legal 
procedure. Hitherto justice had been administered through 
the medium of reports, or petitions and references ( otno - 
sheniya). Law cases were conducted very much like certain 
enterprising commercial classes and methods of learning 
foreign languages, by correspondence. Bank-notes, judici¬ 
ously introduced, as though by accident, into the envelopes 
covering these reports and petitions, were believed to 
carry more conviction than the most logical arguments 
supported by irrefutable documentary evidence. These 
lawsuits, conducted by correspondence, dragged on for 
years and years, like so many bales of red-tape wound 
round the ever-revolving reels of the official machine. 
By throwing the law courts open to the public, introducing 
a modern method of procedure with advocates and judges, 
but especially by borrowing our system of trial by jury, 
all these musty documents were swept away, and the 
light of day was brought to bear upon the private and 
public grievances of the people. Curious as it may seem, 
trial by jury was the reform that created more stir and 
attracted more public attention than any other, though 
it had less influence on the liberties of the people than 
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was fondly imagined. With an absence of logic not entirely 
inexcusable in a nation unaccustomed to free institutions 
in any form whatsoever, who were disposed, not without 
some show of reason, to look upon the law as the arbitrary 
expression of autocratic power, the Russian people regarded 
trial by jury as a means of voicing public opinion. Nor 
did the futility of such an attitude discourage them or 
act as a deterrent. What matter though the Emperor was 
above the law, and would override the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, who had set a political criminal free, by 
having the accused arrested on acquittal and transported 
"by administrative procedure” to Siberia; the Russian 
people had been able to make their voice heard, and had 
recorded their protest against autocratic tyranny. The 
uselessness of such a protest was of little moment; it was 
the delicious sense of intoxication which the power of 
protesting at all gave the public, or “ Society,” as the 
educated classes were called, that mattered. Unfortun¬ 
ately the official mind was not slow to expose the 
absurdity of acquitting guilty people by way of protest, 
and trial by jury has in consequence lost credit and 
prestige. 

The measure, however, which had the greatest influ¬ 
ence of all on the Russian people, and did more to awaken 
them than any other, was the one to the introduction of 
which the spread and contagion of Nihilism has been 
not unduly attributed. This was the reform of education, 
its encouragement and democratisation. 

We have seen how Milioutin and his friends, whose 
number was legion, had erected a sort of philosophical 
national democratic system as their ideal. They saw the 
German barring the way to the advancement of Russians 
in their own country. To make the expulsion of the 
foreigner a possibility, and the cry of " Russia for the 
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Russians ” something more than a council of perfection, 
it was necessary to train and educate Russians to fiil the 
places occupied by the hated alien. This could only be 
achieved by setting free the portals of learning to the 
humblest, and opening every career to talent. Modem 
Europe, with England at the head, led by the convincing 
eloquence of Lord Macaulay, has adopted the Chinese 
method of discovering ability. It is by passing examina¬ 
tions that the young aspirant of to-day may hope to 
succeed and realise his ambitious dreams. In the old 
days men were trained to act and think; they showed 
initiative and courage when placed in positions of responsi¬ 
bility, and developed their common sense and self-reliance 
by the daily exercise of their faculties. To-day all that 
is asked of them is to remember their text-books. They 
are not expected to act with judgment and decision in 
certain circumstances; all that is required of them is that 
they should know what certain authorities recommended 
should he done. 

This method of discovering ability by examination, 
and this modern idea that it is more important to over¬ 
whelm the memory with facts than to train the character 
and judgment, was all which at the time the Russian 
reformers could lay their hands to. The absurd result 
obtained was that Panslavists had to go to school in 
Germany and learn from Hegel how to free themselves 
from the dominion of the West, how to escape from the 
Egyptian bondage of Europe. By means of a system of 
scholarships, examinations, stipends, travelling student¬ 
ships, and similar devices the youth of Russia, emancipated 
from all restraining influences, were let loose like wild 
animals out of a menagerie, into the well-cultivated gardens 
of European learning. They returned, in many instances 
disillusioned and soured, having lost their old ideals and 
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without having found a substitute. Everything had been 
clone, everything was known, the world was stuffed with 
sawdust, and there was nothing left to believe in or to 
hope for. 

To such minds the philosophy of a Bakounin seemed 
the only reasonable theory of society and the universe. 
But although they were disillusioned these young men 
were not effete ,* the fierce energies of a long dormant race 
had been awakened and sought an intellectual outlet. 
No such outlet was afforded them. They were invited 
to vegetate on inadequate salaries in official positions, or 
to become intellectual paupers, without any means of 
livelihood at all. The majority chose the latter alternative, 
consequently the foreigner was not dislodged; for the 
efficient work of the country had to be done by somebody, 
and these returned dreamers were too impracticable and 
too undisciplined to settle down to the humdrum life of 
routine and bread-winning. They wanted to ameliorate 
the lot of their fellow-beings. Besides, there were too many 
of them. The production of educated young men had 
been forced as in a hothouse, the crop had been over- 
stimulated ; it was weedy, poor, and thin, but for all that 
too plentiful, Russia had manufactured and turned out 
in an incredibly short time a machine-made article, specially 
designed to pass examinations, but of very little other 
practical use. Hence the Nihilists and the revolutionary 
movement. In the eyes of the reformers, the peasant 
had been saved from pauperism, but a more dangerous 
class of intellectual pauper had been created by the thou¬ 
sand. To the student of contemporary Russian history 
nothing is more surprising than the rapidity with which 
one phase has succeeded another. The reforming zeal of 
the early sixties produced the Nihilists of the seventies, 
who in turn caused the reactionary revulsion of feeling 
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of the eighties, the material prosperity and industrialism 
of which engendered the labour movement and the social 
revolutionaries of to-day. 

The name of Nihilist was given to these young philo¬ 
sophers cast in the mould of German universities by Tour- 
guenieff, who confessed that he came across the title in 
Germany. These Nihilists, of whom Bazaroff, in Fathers 
and Children, is the type, represented less a political clique 
or a secret society than a school of thought. Just as 
to-day the Anarchist has come to be associated in the 
minds of the general public with bombs and political 
assassinations, so in Russia the Nihilist has been con- 
si ituted by the public imagination a member of clandestine 
associations. Nihilism, however, represented in the first 
instance a purely abstract attitude of mind, and was 
entirely dissociated from any demonstrative action what¬ 
ever, Nihilism was but a "fancy name’’ for that pessimistic 
materialism, that refusal to believe in anything that 
cannot be weighed and measured, seen and felt, from 
which a large section of the civilised world is still suffering 
to-day. In Russia this scientific pessimism was grafted on 
the national spirit, on the Panslavism which was to re¬ 
generate society, and erected the just emancipated peasant 
as its fetish. The communal system was welcomed, not 
so much for the reason that it seemed to he a national 
institution, but more because it was thought to contain 
the germ of the Anarchism preached by Proudhon. Instead 
of helping to bolster up the rotten bureaucracy of a mori¬ 
bund state of society, the Nihilist considered his sole duty 
lay in awakening and directing the slumbering intelligence 
of the Russian peasant. That duty was best to be per¬ 
formed by going among the people and preaching to them 
the great gospel of revolt against all existing institutions, 
from Church and State to property and marriage. The 
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early propagandists had little success with the peasantry, by 
whom the delicately nurtured young ladies and sickly youths 
who went amongst them disguised as members of their 
own class, and cndeavouiing to seduce them from their 
loyalty to the Tzar and their simple faith in God, were too 
often but roughly handled. They derived all their import¬ 
ance from the attention paid them by the Government, 
and the persecution of which they were supposed to be 
worthy. 

The reactionaries and the Court party, as it was now 
called, took little trouble to study this movement and its 
causes; for them it was sufficient to place the following 
dates in significant juxtaposition. The serfs were emanci¬ 
pated in 1861, and the era of successive reforms was 
followed bj? the attempts on the Emperor’s life in 1867, 
hist in St. Petersburg and then in Paris. Their classical 
education should have taught them that post hoc and 
propter hoc are not interchangeable terms. The occur¬ 
rence of one phenomenon in succession to another does not 
necessarily imply that the second was caused by the first. 
Nevertheless Nihilism, which was undoubtedly in the air, 
would not have been propagated as rapidly as it was, 
nor assumed such alarming proportions, had it not been 
fostered and aided by a spread of that superficial literary 
education which, while unfitting the majority of the young 
men of the time for their duties to themselves and to 
society, created widespread discontent and despondency 
not only in Russia but even, it is not too much to say, 
over the entire civilised world, India not excepted. 

Fortunately the Emperor, although profoundly grieved, 
no doubt, at the ingratitude of his people, for as such he 
illogically but naturally regarded these regicidal tendencies, 
had nevertheless too little of the Panslavist about him to 
be seriously affected. When you start by despising your 
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subjects, and regarding them as half-witted and untrust¬ 
worthy savages, you can scarcely feel much disappointment 
if they behave as you imagined you had reason to believe 
they would. All adverse assertions to the contrary, it 
must not be assumed that the reactionary promptings and 
influences of his courtiers really produced that complete 
change rn the mind of Alexander n. to which his severe re¬ 
pressive measures with a view to stamping out Nihilism 
are attributed. Moreover, the severity of these measures 
has been somewhat exaggerated. Wholesale banishment 
by administrative procedure of Nihilists or suspected 
Nihilists, nocturnal police descents on private individuals, 
the closure of such educational establishments where the 
poison of revolutionary ideas was supposed to be hatched, 
repressive measures towards the press; all these were but 
the time-honoured means at his command. He had no other 
method for stamping out insubordination. Alexander n., 
like his father, was at heart a soldier, and he very pardonably 
regarded all manifestations of discontent from the military 
point of view. These revolutionaries were mutineers who 
were undermining the discipline of the regiment. If they 
had been shot the punishment would not have been too 
severe in the eyes of a martinet. But their refractory 
conduct was not permitted to disturb the lofty and ineffable 
serenity of the commander. Alexander n. was not a man 
of violent temper, rather was he a dignified monarch, whose 
haughty spirit and indomitable pride weie not untinged 
by a certain indolence of mind. Many contradictory qual¬ 
ities combined to form his character. Joined to a pride 
which was much more stubborn, though less ostentatious than 
that of his father, there was a gentleness of disposition or 
kindliness of heart, and an elegant cultured attitude of min d 
which made for toleration, often contemptuous but none 
the less genuine. The Emperor Alexander n,, standing on 
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his solitary eminence, taught by the experience of his father, 
and his own, that nobody was to be trusted, that foreign 
potentates, blood relatives, friends, and favourites were all 
equally self-interested, all serving but their own ends, and 
scarcely any even superficially well disposed towards him, 
their friend and benefactor, seemed to be in a perpetual 
attitude of shrugging his shoulders at the human race, 
and smiling with sublime indifference at their baseness. 
This tone of tranquil superiority became infectious, and 
pervaded the Court, Tourguenieff gives us occasional 
glimpses of certain perfectly groomed, exquisitely mannered 
superior beings, who seemed to have nothing in common 
with the rest of humanity, and could neither sympathise 
with its woes nor share its joys. He calls them Court 
Generals. Underneath this impassive exterior there lay con¬ 
cealed an inexhaustible fund of good nature and humour. 

If the repressive measures attributed to Alexander n. 
in the latter part of his reign had really been as stern and 
vindictive as his detractors have represented, it may be 
surmised that they would have been more effective. Under 
liis successors the attitude of the authorities assumed a very 
different and much more mediaeval aspect; passions were 
let loose, and brute fought brute, with the wild uncultured 
ferocity of untutored barbarians. But Alexander n. re¬ 
mained to the end of his days the accomplished gentleman 
he was when we saw him make his first bow at the Courts of 
Europe, It was for this reason that he was so great an object 
of hatred to the Yahoos of both camps,—the Nihilists who 
despised culture and good-breeding as a survival of an 
exploded social system, and the Slavophils who regarded 
them as evidences of foreign influence and as treason to 
the national cause. 

The following story told by Augustus Hare is typical of 
Alexander n. 
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“ A nobleman,” he says, in his Studies in Russia, " had 
entered into a conspiracy against the Emperor and was 
sentenced to Siberia. His eyes were bandaged and he was 
put into a dark carriage, and for seven days and nights he 
travelled on and on, only stopping to take food, At last 
he felt that he must have reached Siberia, and in the utmost 
anguish he perceived that the carriage stopped, and the 

bandage was taken off his eyes, and-He was in his own 

home ! He'had been driven round and round St. Peters¬ 
burg the whole time ; but the fright quite cured him.” 

One of the most interesting of the pioneers of the 
so-called Nihilist movement was undoubtedly Alexander 
Herzen, born in Moscow, the natural son of a member of 
one of the oldest and wealthiest families in Russia. The 
family history of the Yakovleffs is given with a variety 
of unedifying detail in Russia before and after the War, 
the German book to which we have referred. Herzen’s 
progenitors were loose-living, self-indulgent wastrels, whose 
irregular relations with a variety of women of every class 
and nationality prevented them from perpetuating their 
name. Alexander Herzen’s mother had been an attractive 
German waitress at a Stuttgart coffee-house, who was 
brought to Moscow by his father on his return from the 
Napoleonic wars, whose recognised mistress she remained to 
the end, although her position was never legalised by any 
solemn rite. The picture given by Herzen of life under 
the domestic roof of his cultured uncle, who had been 
Russian Minister-plenipotentiary at Stuttgart, and was 
made a Senator later, but knew only a few words of his 
native Russian, is delightfully quaint. The education of 
Alexander Herzen was criminal, devoid of all religious 
and moral training, all restraint, all sense of duty. Never¬ 
theless his natural kindness of heart seemed to triumph 
over, and atone for, the moral deficiencies of his character. 
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He was early inspired with indignation at the treatment 
of the serfs, had read most of the eighteenth-century 
literature of France, and was a student of Schiller and 
Goethe, and, determining to embrace the profession of 
letters, elected to follow a university career, much to his 
father’s disgust, who desired to put him into the Civil 
Service. He further annoyed his relations by marrying 
an impoverished and obscure distant cousin. Imbued 
with liberal ideas and animated by the best intentions, 
he nevertheless soon gave evidence of regrettable faults 
of character. Deficient in energy and power of concentra¬ 
tion, lazy and self-indulgent, Herzen manifested a vanity 
which would not tolerate contradiction, and ultimately 
wrecked his domestic happiness because his excellent 
wife, whom he nevertheless tenderly loved, was wanting 
in those brilliant qualities which ensure social success. 
He paid court to foolish fashionable ladies, and played the 
part of a social lion, encouraged thereto by the legacy of 
half a million roubles which his father left him. Driven 
by vanity to forget his duty to the woman for whom he 
cherished a sincere though chastened affection, he made 
love to the wife of his bosom friend, the poet Ogareff, 
and thought it necessary to run away with her. He was 
the heart and soul of the aristocratic intellectual coterie 
of Moscow, and counted among his friends such literary 
giants as Belinski, the Russian Carlyle, and Tourguenieff, 
the famous novelist. In due course of time this life of 
dissipation, tempered by literature, during which days 
devoted to noble dreams of democracy and freedom were 
succeeded by nights at the card-table, came to an end, 
and Herzen, like the majority of the original thinkers 
of his time, “ emigrated.” Settling in London, he there 
started his famous Kolohol, or Tocsin, in which he exposed 
the abuses from which his country suffered. He regularly 
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published, side by side with his trenchant articles, accounts 
of isolated cases of miscarriage of justice, malpractice, 
corruption, or other symptoms of social and political 
decay, which were transmitted to him by sure though 
secret means from Russia. His friends in the highest 
quarters were both numerous and influential, and for years 
the Emperor used to find placed on his table the latest 
issue of this periodical, though the mystery of its getting 
there remains unexplained. This was the commence¬ 
ment of that movement which culminated in turning The 
Times, in the lifetime of the accomplished Stepniak, into the 
vehicle of Russian public opinion. The correspondence 
between Tourguenieff and Herzen has been secretly 
printed and is entertaining reading. In one of his letters 
the sarcastic novelist caustically remarks that his patriotism 
was still sufficiently virile not to need excitement by the 
adventitious aid ol stimulants. It is believed that the 
Emperor himself was an accomplice in the plot for supply¬ 
ing him with the Kolokol, and used to read that publica¬ 
tion with the greatest attention and care, endeavouring 
to remedy the abuses it exposed, although with but in¬ 
different success. 

A no less remarkable and certainly a much more forcible 
character was the famous Bakounin, that stormy petrel 
of early Nihilism whose adventurous career is one of the 
most extraordinary in the annals of modern anarchism. 
Michael Bakounin was bom in 1814, the son of a wealthy 
country gentleman in the province of Tver. His family 
was of ancient lineage, and he was destined for a military 
career, for which reason his father placed him in one of 
the Military Cadet Schools of St. Petersburg. Here he 
was early infected by the dreams of the young idealists, 
whose vivid imagination and incapacity for affairs cul¬ 
minated in the fiasco of 1825, and whose ardour was 
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subsequently cooled in tlie snow-swept plains of Siberia. 
The insubordination of Balcounin’s character was ex¬ 
hibited as much towards his parents as his superiors, and 
therefore, instead of being admitted into the Guards, he 
was condemned, after passing his final examination with 
brilliant distinction, to vegetate in the provinces as a 
subaltern in a line regiment. The life led under such 
conditions was quite as soulless as that which, if we are 
to believe certain recent German revelations, is lived in 
modern Continental garrison towns, and even coarser. 
The principal method of spending the evenings seems to 
have been to get drunk in the unedifying society of half- 
terrified peasant girls. Bakounin soon tired of these 
pursuits, became melancholy, and lazed away his days 
in his dressing-gown, to the neglect of his military duties. 
At the age of twenty-two the incorrigible Bakounin was 
offered the alternative of taking his profession seriously 
or leaving the service, and chose the line of least resistance. 
Bakounin was now a gentleman at large, and fixed upon 
Moscow for his abode. Here he fell in with that set of 
advanced Hegelians among which the dandified Herzen 
disported himself, and made friends with the young lions 
of the day, in whose company he used to roar in a most 
cultivated, philosophical, and revolutionary manner, and 
came to be recognised as the profoundest thinker amongst 
them. Time, however, wrought its changes on this coterie, 
which was broken up through the departure of its leading 
ornaments to St. Petersburg and foreign parts, and in 
1841 we find Bakounin in Berlin. Here he joined the 
international throng of Hegelian worshippers as a uni¬ 
versity student. Hegel was dead, but his spirit survived* 
and Arnold Ruge was wearing his mantle in Dresden. 
Thither Bakounin was drawn. He forsook his chum 
Tourguenieff, whose chambers he shared, and became a 
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contributor to the Hallcschc Jahrbmher. His articles, 
expository of Hegelian philosophy, were acclaimed as 
masterpieces, and his remarkable destructive theories 
accepted as profound philosophical verities. He pro¬ 
claimed that destructiveness was at the same time a 
manifestation of creativeness, and that human progress 
proceeded by alternate stages of revolution and reaction. 
Believing that he had learned all that could be learned in 
Germany, Bakounin proceeded in 1843 to Paris. It was 
at this time that Heine said he thought he could hear 
through the sound of the tricldings of interest into the lap 
of capital and the subdued sobs of poverty something 
resembling the noise made by a knife which is being 
whetted on a stoned The air was full of revolt. 
Lamartine had made his famous mot about France being 
bored by prosperity, Eugene Sue was publishing his My stores 
de Paris, and enlisting the sympathies of the entire educated 
world in the fortunes of a virtuous courtesan and a generous 
murderer. Those were the days of George Sand, of Alfred 
de Musset, and more especially of Proudhon, of whom 
Bakounin was a devoted admirer. The emissaries of the 
Russian secret police had already been instructed to take an 
interest in his movements, and Bakounin, finding life in 
Paris irksome, particularly because the police had refused 
to renew his passport, sought a haven of rest in Switzerland, 
whither Proudhon had preceded him, and which was 
already a sort of terrestrial paradise of political conspirators 
and revolutionaries. In 1847 he reappeared in Paris to 
take part in the revolution, but soon found himself com¬ 
pelled to fly to Belgium. Now began that remarkable 
life of a fugitive which the mention of Bakouniil’s name 
always conjures up before the mind. He went through 
many vicissitudes, played important and subordinate 
parts, and was finally abandoned by his associates and 
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died in comparative obscurity. To the end, however, he 
remained true to his generous nature, and was easily duped 
by greedy impostors. The friend of Katkoff, he was a 
Panslavist first and a Nihilist afterwards, and he may 
be regarded as the type of the Russian anarchist, fierce, 
impulsive, and energetic, but a foe to all methodical work, 
and as tender and kind-hearted an advocate of the destruc¬ 
tion by violence of the existing state of society as ever 
breathed. 

Herzen and Bakounin may be called the fathers of 
Nihilism—so true is it that out of nothing nothing was made; 
they were indebted for their philosophy to Germany, but 
their fanaticism was entirely their own, and they inspired 
the youth of Russia with a creed, a religion, which produced 
its martyrs, and prompted its votaries to the highest flights 
0! self-abnegation. It is indeed very creditable to the 
Russian national character that doctrines of pure material¬ 
ism and subversion should have been capable of arousing 
in the bosoms of its votaries so much unselfish idealism. 
One of the principal tenets of this religion of negation was 
the emancipation of woman. Women were to be treated 
as the equals of men in every sense; they were to be educated 
like men, and given the same freedom. Tchernistcheffski, 
one of the prophets of the new religion, published a pamphlet 
entitled What should he Done, in which free love was preached, 
but the freedom was all on the side of the woman. An ideal 
domestic arrangement was recommended, in which husband 
and wife each had separate apartments, the one partner 
never entering the quarters of the other without invitation. 
There was, however, to be one common room or neutral 
ground, where the two partners could meet on an inde¬ 
pendent footing. The woman had the right of dissolution 
of partnership, the man, who had been beatified by her love, 
being expected to cleave to her as long as she desired to 
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retain his companionship. This quixotic topsy-turveydom, 
inspired by an impracticable yet nevertheless noble senti¬ 
mentality, gave woman a place in the Nihilist movement 
which made her its life and soul, and converted her into its 
high-priestess. And thus the Nihilists of the early seventies, 
at whose name people were wont to shudder, were but a 
mob of immature school boys and girls, animated in the 
majority of cases with a moonshine passion for each other, 
treading, and in the majority of cases living, on very little 
more than air; poor, proud, inexperienced, high-spirited, 
noble, generous, utterly unselfish, ridiculously impracticable, 
grown-up children, whom to take seriously was little less 
than criminal. The men or boys went about in red shirts; 
the girls cropped their hair, smoked cigarettes, and tried to 
look like men. The movement would have died of inanition 
if it had been allowed to peter out of itself, but the flame was 
fed by the stupid and pedantic persecution of these foolish 
disciples. It was so easy to discover and punish these .in¬ 
genuous young people, so meritorious to expo.se their harm¬ 
less confederations, so zealous and loyal to bring them to 
justice. The Benckendorff attitude of mind which we have 
had occasion to see exhibited in our previous volume was 
easy to imitate ; the good sense and well-bred self-restraint 
of this courtly German official, who was a gentleman before 
he was a policeman, were too frequently lost sight of. 

The Emperor has been blamed, especially by the victims 
of his famous Third Section, for his harsh severity, but we 
venture to question whether that severity has not been 
very much exaggerated, and are somewhat inclined to 
think that when all the attendant facts are taken into con¬ 
sideration posterity will rather marvel at his moderation 
than condemn his harshness. Had he shown the cruelty 
and iron resolution manifested in the two succeeding reigns, 
had he been served by a Pobedonostzeff, a Tolstoy, or a 
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Plehve, the movement would no doubt have been stamped 
out very quickly, as indeed it has been since, but the present 
state of affairs would have been precipitated, As it was, 
Alexander 11. was careful to have the victims of his tyranny, 
his political and social opponents, treated very differently 
from ordinary criminals. They received special allow¬ 
ances, were treated with consideration by their warders, 
and, once in Siberia, they were given a great measure of 
freedom ; they were unrestricted in their movements, per¬ 
mitted to prosecute their studies, follow professions, contract 
ties, and generally live normal lives. Their advent was 
welcomed by the local officials and wealthy Siberian mer¬ 
chants, who, on account of the sparseness of the population, 
suffered from a deficiency of intellectual society. It is true 
that the allowance which the Emperor gave them con¬ 
demned them to penury, but it must not be forgotten that 
the majority of these exiles were penurious to start with, 
and inured to poverty. Those who had private means 
were not deprived of them, and a good many succeeded in 
effecting their escape. The Nihilists who were confined in 
prisons and fortresses certainly experienced a less enviable 
fate; but the insanitary conditions of Russian prisons were 
only one degree more grievous than those which were and 
still are prevalent in the ordinary hut of Hie peasant. The 
Hon. Maurice Baring, a gentleman of refinement and culture, 
who has lately been travelling in Russia, has been able to 
associate with peasants and the lower classes, and share 
their hardships and discomforts from curiosity and choice 
without undue complaint. The Nihilists had done the same. 
One of the crimes laid at their door, for which they were 
undergoing punishment, was that they had been going 
about amongst the people and debauching their minds, It 
can hardly be expected that the conditions of prison life 
should be made more luxurious than those of normal liberty. 

11.-9 
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Moreover, criminals in Russia, once they have been sentenced, 
cease to be the objects of detestation and hatred, but are 
regarded by the people generally as unfortunates, who appeal 
to the compassion and charity of their happier and more 
virtuous fellow-beings. Every Russian as he secs a gang 
of convicts marching in chains from etafe to chafe, crosses 
himself, and feels that it is a piece of pure luck that he is 
not one of their number; he therefore puts his hand in his 
pocket, and never refuses the alms which the victims of 
autocracy are permitted to collect. 

In the casemates of the frowning fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul the lot of the political criminal is more grievous, 
the solitary confinement having bereft many of the inmates 
of their reason. Of course, it is open to the defenders of the 
Government to argue that the prisoners must have quitted 
their senses before they were immured. Nevertheless, 
many of the young Nihilists of the seventies and early 
eighties owe a debt of gratitude to the Government for having 
so considerately interned them. In those gloomy case¬ 
mates, distracted by no dissipations, many of the young 
students who had neglected their studies prosecuted them 
at their leisure and without interruption. One of the finest 
libraries of the world was at their disposal, and they were 
encouraged to work during their imprisonment. More 
than one escaped Russian prisoner has owed his later success 
in life to the opportunities of study which the alma mater, 
somewhat of a stepmother, perhaps, of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, afforded him. 

The worst feature of the system of political police, secret 
proscriptions, and imprisonment and transportation by 
administrative procedure, without trial or a chance of 
defence, is that many innocent people are caught in the 
net which the police so widely spread ; and, of course, an 
official, be he in the police or any other service, will never 
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admit a mistake. The infallibility of the bureaucracy is 
its curse. Many of the political suspects were not criminals 
at all, or in the worst case the unconscious instruments of 
more astute conspirators. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the bulk of the 
so-called Nihilists have been the blind tools of political 
wirepullers, who have supplied them with funds without 
disclosing their identity. Of these wirepullers and mys¬ 
terious benefactors there have been many. In some cases 
money for deeds of political crime have been provided by 
wealthy merchants who have felt the pinch of the existing 
system, and had economic and commercial reasons for desir¬ 
ing its subversion. In others, ladies belonging to aristo¬ 
cratic families, the bearers of historical names, have been 
found to be sleeping partners, as it were, in revolutionary 
enterprises. Courtiers and Generals out of favour, men 
whose ambitions have been disappointed, have also been 
not unfrequently credited by common gossip with aiding 
and abetting the movement. Nor are the hands of 
foreign diplomacy believed to be absolutely clean in this 
respect. 

The most extraordinary of the various stories in circu¬ 
lation, and the least credible, is one which associated a 
member of the Imperial family itself with the worst attempts 
on the life of the Emperor. In the next chapter, in which 
- we shall briefly refer to some of the scandalous stories 
told of the members of the Emperor’s family during the 
reign of Alexander n., we shall touch upon this remarkable 
legend. Scandals, it may be taken for an axiom, are 
generally untrue; they are the emanations of either un¬ 
educated or insufficiently occupied minds, who employ 
their leisure in blackening the characters of people whose 
position and circumstances either excite their jealousy 
or fill their imagination with speculative wonder. In 
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countries where the Press is fettered and all legitimate 
subjects of political conversation are under a ban, it is 
not surprising that scandalous stories should take the 
place of more harmless topics. This is pre-eminently the 
case in St. Petersburg. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 

T HE great rdle played in Russia to-day by the members 
of the Imperial family, who are so numerous as to 
form almost a caste or class of their own, would 
have surprised any member of the Russian Court of, say, 
the time of Catherine n., could the future have been re¬ 
vealed to him. Until quite recently, people in Russia 
were unaccustomed to see members of the Imperial family 
exercising influence and power. With the exception of 
the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch, the Viceroy of 
Poland, the brothers of Alexander i. were little heard of. 
Nicholas even, destined to be Emperor, led a life of Spartan 
simplicity under the strict surveillance of his mother; and 
even when he showed that excusable zeal for the service 
which would have been expected from any commoner 
holding his military rank and command, was, as we have 
seen, rather discouraged than otherwise, and made to feel 
his unpopularity. In the reign of Nicholas I. we first see 
a member of the Imperial family tolerated as a prominent 
personage, and encouraged to take up a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion in the pxfblic eye. The Grand Duke Michael held a 
recognised place and was looked up to, as we have seen, 
by all the officers of the army. As soon as they were old 
enough, Nicholas r., whose untiring energy would not 
brook idleness in his neighbourhood, assigned positions of 
importance and responsibility to his two eldest sons, Alex- 
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ander and Constantine. But these were the Emperor’s 
sons; his brother left no male issue; and it was not until 
the advent to the throne of Alexander m., who had three 
uncles, brothers of his father, living when he commenced 
his reign, besides four brothers, that the grand-ducal 
caste began to assume formidable dimensions. To-day 
their number has become so great that it is difficult to 
keep track of all the various branches, the majority of 
whom, obeying the biblical injunction, have been fruitful 
and have multiplied. 

During the reign of Alexander n. his three brothers, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael, filled the grand-ducal 
stage, their children being too young to get themselves 
talked about; while the children of the Emperor were 
sowing their wild oats, a long and laborious process, which, 
if the evil tongues of St. Petersburg are to be believed, 
their present survivors are still diligently continuing. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, Alexander ii.’s eldest 
brother, was born in 1827, consequently in the purple, 
and was therefore, as he is reported to have maintained 
until his faculties forsook him, the true heir to the throne 
(see vol. i. Chapter V. p. 66), Alexander having been born 
at a time when his father was not even heir-presumptive. 
From the first the child seems to have been a favourite 
with his parents. Grimm tells us : 

“ In the year 1834 began the education of the Emperor’s 
second son, Constantine. Till their seventh year is com¬ 
pleted, all the Imperial children remain under female 
auspices, generally under the care of elderly English ladies. 
But when this second son was only five, the Emperor gave 
him a tutor, as he not only showed great buoyancy of 
spirit, but a very decided will. Nicholas intended this son 
to be Grand Admiral of the Russian fleet, so the naval 
profession was to be specially considered in his education. 
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For this purpose also the right man was found in Frederick 
Liitcke (the friend of Sir Roderick I. Murchison), subse¬ 
quently an admiral, but at that time the youngest circum¬ 
navigator of the globe who, since Behring, had contributed 
to the knowledge of various countries. Liitcke, when a 
young officer of twenty, made a voyage round the world, 
and ten years later a second, as chief of a special expedi¬ 
tion ; he also sailed to Novaya Zemlya: so he was well 
versed in his profession, and, in short, more at home at 
sea than on land. His long stay at sea, his almost exclusive 
pursuit of the exact sciences, had given his character 
something peremptory and decided. His maimer was 
straightforward, blunt, apparently even harsh; but he 
was a man of feeling, and indeed to a certain degree 
cheerful and jovial. The Imperial family discovered and 
valued the varied instruction and character of this man, 
when in the year 1832 he escorted the Grand Duchesses 
by sea to Revel. The tales he told and his lively conversa¬ 
tion delighted the youthful Constantine, and awoke in 
him a love for a seafaring life, for which his nature did not 
seem fitted. When the boy was seven years old, he was 
almost too early developed by intercourse with Liitcke) 
he showed eager interest in the histories and discoveries 
of all circumnavigators.” 

This thumb-nail sketch of the famous Admiral Liitcke 
is true to life, and it is pleasant to be able to record that 
the unconventional old sea-dog continued to be the friend 
and alter ego of the Grand Duke until his death. The 
author has a vivid recollection of those weather-beaten 
features, which hid, under an assumption of surliness, one 
of the kindest hearts that ever animated a human being. 
His was one of the familiar figures of St. Petersburg in 
those Alexandrian days; it had also been 110 stranger to 
the members of the scientific societies of London. Grimm’s 
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account of his own introduction at Court is quaint and 
not unentertaining : ,f I had never,” he says, '* attended 
any Court whatsoever; the greater, therefore, was my 
embarrassment . . . but all my anxiety as to my first 
appearance proved wholly unnecessary, as Constantine 
received me with a degree of cordiality far greater than I 
had met with in other families. As I had just come from 
Italy, the hours of rny first interview with the animated 
boy passed as quick as lightning, in tales about Vesuvius, 
Rome, and sea voyages, and I at once felt that my under¬ 
taking was likely to bring forth good fruit. A few clays 
afterwards followed my presentation to the Emperor and 
the Empress; but my timidity was now considerably 
diminished. In a hall where all the Imperial children 
practised gymnastic exercises, the Emperor entered just 
at the moment when I least expected him. Iiis personal 
appearance had too imposing an effect on all strangers for 
anyone to maintain his usual self-possession in his presence ; 
and yet my excitement was caused not so much by my 
timidity, as by joy at seeing so renowned a man. Fie was 
himself well aware of the effect of his glance on many 
persons, and therefore it seemed rather to be his wish to 
awaken confidence and security in me. The tone of his 
voice had certainly nothing imperious, and soon became 
even confidential. He mentioned that he had previously 
remarked me, and wished to know me, as his son, Constan¬ 
tine, had rendered him desirous to make my acquaintance. 
He hoped for a good result from so happy a commence¬ 
ment. He then left the room with a courteous bow. Some 
days later I was commanded to wait on the Empress, and 
conducted to her by my young pupil himself. The boudoir 
of the illustrious lady was splendidly furnished, and I 
scarcely knew on what to rest my eyes when, in a far corner 
of the room, I saw the Empress, who rose and in a sweet 
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gentle voice invited me to come nearer. Her youngest 
child was in her arms, and another played at her feet, 
and at a little distance stood two ladies. I approached 
her with a profound bow. ' You have succeeded in making 
this boy like you very much; I am glad of it for both 
your sakes,’ she said. . . . The interview lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour, the young Constantine being 
delighted that his mother had given him so gracious a 
reception. . . . We fully agreed that during the next few 
years the education of the boy should not essentially differ 
from that of others of his age ; the man must be fashioned 
and cultivated earlier than the Prince, the Grand Duke, 
or the Lord High Admiral. In our intercourse, therefore, 
all formal titles were dismissed, and, in short, everything 
that particularly applied to a prince, the only privilege 
accorded to him being that dishes were handed him first. 
His table was simple and nourishing; he was not per¬ 
mitted to use the slightest harsh word to the servants, of 
which people in Russia are only too lavish. His day was 
strictly portioned out; he had only three hours of study, 
but a. number of bodily and gymnastic exercises. All our 
conversations at dinner, and during our walks and hours 
of recreation, aimed at making the young man acquainted 
with citizen life in all its gradations and requirements ; 
the views imparted by the palace and its seclusion being 
often mistaken ones. ... It is certainly no invention 
that the Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovitch (uncle of the 
Grand Duke here described, and brother of Alexander 1.) 
thought 1500 francs much too large a sum to give to an 
invalid officer for a journey to some baths, declaring that 
he would not give him more than 1000 ducats! This 
circumstance is particularly unfortunate, because dis¬ 
honest people take advantage of such ignorance for their 
own selfish purposes; indeed there are those who pur- 
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posely seek to maintain his want of intelligence. , . . 
Royal children are too often presented with the most 
valuable objects, pictures and other rarities, which neither 
suit their inclinations nor their comprehensions, and instead 
of awakening a taste for art. produce entire indifference 
to it. They are accustomed to be surrounded by works 
of art, and regard them as common household furniture, 
and feel neither joy nor gratitude when they are bestowed 
on them. I myself have observed that even where rare 
and costly objects are within their reach, they eagerly seize 
the most ordinary toys, like Achilles grasping his weapons." 

At that time Constantine spoke only Russian and 
English; but he soon learned German and French, and in 
r.835 was taken by his parents on a visit to Berlin. About 
this time also his naval training under Liitcke commenced. 
He was given a yacht and then a frigate. On one occasion 
when his brother Alexander paid him a visit on board his 
ship, the precocious boy had him arrested, and would not 
allow him to go on shore. 

The Grand Duke, who bore a strong though ugly like¬ 
ness to his father, early displayed brilliant qualities, and 
promised to develop into an ornament of the Court and a 
pillar of the empire, lie early imbibed the Panslavist 
ideas which were coming into vogue, and, as we have seen, 
became a frequenter of the scientific salon of his aunt, 
the Grand Duchess Helen, and an ardent reformer. In due 
course of time lie was married to a Princess of the house 
of Sachsen Altenburg, and he was regarded as one of the 
most promising and liberal-minded of the Emperor’s 
brothers. As a statesman he was, however, a disappoint¬ 
ment, and had to be recalled from Poland; nor was his 
administration of the navy more fortunate. A story is 
told of how his little boys asked him one day to show 
them the ships of the Russian fleet; on his replying testily 
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that he did not carry the Russian fleet about with him, 
his sons, with the terrible literalness of children, cried : 
“ But, papa, Uncle Alexander says you have put it in 
your pocket.” This story, which is probably of the ben 
trovaio order, nevertheless serves to illustrate the diffi¬ 
culties the Grand Dukes had to contend against. Placed 
as figureheads of great departments, of which they were 
incapable by training and initiative of becoming the real 
chiefs, they were held responsible by public opinion for the 
corruption going on under their very noses, of which they 
were mostly absolutely ignorant, and in any case unable 
to ascertain the true source. Bribery, peculation, and 
leakage had taken too deep a root in the public service 
for amiable and well-intentioned Grand Dukes to exter¬ 
minate them by a few dilettante attempts at reform. The 
later years of the Grand Duke Constantine’s life were 
spent in his beautiful retreat at Pavlovsk, where, it is said, 
he lived under police supervision. Towards his last days 
he had been bereft by paralysis of the power of speech, 
and could only scrawl in characters in blue pencil a sort 
of indication of his wishes. Thus, when the birth of a 
granddaughter was announced to him, he scrawled the 
typical Russian national name of Tatiana, which Pushkin 
had immortalised; and it is said that in obedience to that 
implied command she was the first Russian Imperial 
Princess to be christened with a truly Russian name. All 
his other grandchildren have been given equally Panslavist 
appellations. The stories about the unhappy Grand 
Duke Constantine have been numerous and suggestive of 
mystery, but they are all more or less the reflection in 
the public mind of the idea, which seemed to be ineradic¬ 
able, that this gallant Prince spent the best part of his 
life plotting against his brother and nephew. The following 
is a sample of the sort of slander in circulation. A young 
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lady arrived in St. Petersburg, took a handsome apartment 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, and proceeded to entertain. 
The people who frequented her drawing-rooms were rather 
mixed from the point of view of social position. She appeared 
to have no relations, and no visible means of support. 
The police, whose interest she excited, were unable to under¬ 
stand her; her character and reputation were beyond 
reproach. In connection with one of the many Nihilist plots 
which were constantly being hatched at that time, suspicion 
fell upon her. The police paid her a surprise domiciliary 
visit, and discovered a number of letters which tended to 
show that the funds which she had at her disposal were 
derived from a mysterious source. Following up the due 
thus obtained, the police discovered, or thought they 
discovered, evidence to show that the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine was the fountain from which the resources of the 
lady had been supplied. It was determined to pay the 
Grand Duke Constantine a surprise visit also. And now 
a curious thing happened. The Grand Duke was staying 
at Pavlovsk, and entertaining a house party. One day he 
unexpectedly suggested a bear-shoot for the morrow. 
When everybody was ready at the appointed time to start 
for the bear-shoot, the Grand Duke complained of indis¬ 
position ; but not wishing to spoil sport, he insisted on 
accompanying his guests. On the way, however, h e became 
so unwell that he had to excuse himself, get into a sledge 
and drive home. On his return he went into his study to 
throw himself on his sofa and sleep, when he felt a curious 
smell of burning; he at once went to the spot from whence 
this odour was proceeding, and found that his writing-desk 
was on fire. He rang for his servants, and with great 
difficulty the fire was put out, not without, however, de¬ 
stroying a number of very important private papers. The 
fire had scarcely been extinguished when the Grand Duke 
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was surprised to be informed that the Chief of Gendarmes 
had called regarding an urgent matter. The police were too 
late, the incriminating letters they were in search of had 
been destroyed, and the suspicions aroused by the young 
lady who was supposed to be dispensing the Grand Duke’s 
money could not be substantiated. The popular explana¬ 
tion of this most improbable story is that the Grand Duke 
had his paid spies in the police, and had been warned by 
them of the intended domiciliary visit. 

The chronique scandaleuse of St. Petersburg is rich in 
stories of this kind, and the wiseacres who pretended to 
be " in the know ” even went so far as to assert that the 
various plots against the life of Alexander 11., more especi¬ 
ally those which culminated in the blowing up of the 
banqueting-hall of the Winter Palace, and the final and 
fatal plot through the success of which the Emperor lost 
his life, had all been financed by his brother, who intended 
to ascend the throne, but was prevented by the prompt 
loyalty of the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

In personal appearance the Grand Duke Constantine 
was an ugly likeness of his father. His complexion was 
sallow, the colour of his hair was rather neutral, and 
resembled the sand of the seashore. His eyes were grey, 
dreamy, and half-closed, and an enormous wooden-looking 
nose took the place of his father’s Grecian outline. 

Count Paul Vasili, who may be accepted as a trustworthy 
guide, describes the Grand Duke Constantine as the most 
highly educated, the most intelligent, and the most energetic 
of the brothers of Alexander II. He regrets that he 
should have retired from a society in which he was so well 
fitted to shine, but adds that whilst his ability was such 
that he was able to understand and assimilate every¬ 
thing, he was, nevertheless, too self-centred to take much 
interest in others. Whilst taking part in an animated 
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conversation, and astounding his hearers by his readiness 
and concentration, suddenly it would seem as though 
some hidden thought would take hold ol and absorb him. 
Concealing a strong and ardent character under a calm 
and cold exterior, the Grand Duke was an enigmatical 
personage, concerning whom the Count asks : “ What is 
there at the bottom of that mind so ambitious ol governing 
others whom circumstances tend to isolate more and more ? ” 
Count Vasili proceeds : " According to rumour, intrigue 
has been his element for years and years; it is said that 
at the moment when he had virtually succeeded in grasping 
power in his hands, he desired to hold it for himself alone ; 
and that now that he has lost it, he cannot console himself 
for not having at least attempted to make a bid for it. 
People add that he is half conservative and half demo¬ 
cratic in his opinions ; but he would not have hesitated to 
make common cause with the Revolution if he could, by 
its aid, have seized the crown; and that he would later 
have crushed it, not only with energy, but with cruelty. 
This is what people say; but I, who have seen him near, 
explain his character differently. A man of knowledge 
and ideas, zealous for the greatness of his country, he 
suffers, the realists would say, from the ‘ stirring up ’ 
of his exceptional faculties within him. His love of 
progress, his scientific knowledge, for which lie has no 
use, fill him with despair. He would have wished to dis¬ 
tribute, sow, and cause to fructify all that he has acquired. 
His wife, the Grand Duchess Alexandra, also appears very 
little in society. She was beautiful as the day in her 
youth, but her heart is ulcerated by the sharpest wounds 
that can be inflicted on the self-respect of a woman, by 
the mortification of seeing creatures beneath her preferred 
to herself. She now lives a retired life in the depths of 
her palace, absorbed in works of charity, seeing no strangers. 
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and endeavouring to find consolation in the love of her 
children for the neglect of her spouse.” The Grand Duke 
Constantine has now been dead many years, and has taken 
his secrets with him to the grave. He has left several 
sons, one of whom, Constantine, followed in his father’s 
footsteps so far as his intellectual side was concerned. He is 
intensely national in spirit, was President of the Academy of 
Sciences, has translated .Shakespeare's plays into Russian, 
and was regarded as a paltern husband and parent. In 
appearance he resembles, though he has a much finer and 
more delicate countenance, his father. One of his brothers 
is a mauvais sujel who was mixed up in a very disgraceful 
jewel robbery during the Russo-Turkish War, when he 
allowed a Hungarian demi-mondainc of international 
reputation to walk of! with his mother’s diamonds, which 
had been placed in his charge. He was also suspected, 
it is said, of complicity in certain Nihilisl plots; at any 
rate, he was exiled to Tashkend, where he lived anything 
but a righteous and sober life, and married a lady without 
asking the Emperor’s permission. This, by the way, is 
rather a failing of Grand Dukes, and can only be described 
as an amiable and very human weakness. 

The third son of Constantine is head of the Imperial 
stud, and a noted horseman. A daughter married the 
King of the Hellenes, so that the namesake of that Con¬ 
stantine whom Catherine had destined to be King of 
Greece, at least became that monarch’s father-in-law. 

The second brother of Alexander 11., Nicholas, was the 
one who was supposed to be most like his father; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is the third brother, Michael, who 
is still living, and may be described as the doyen of the 
Grand Dukes, who most resembles Nicholas x., and is also 
the best looking and has the finest character. 

, The Grand Duke Nicholas was a self-indulgent Guards- 
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man, whom the force of circumstances brought into 
notoriety during the Russo-Turkish War, when he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the field in Europe. 
Undistinguished by any salient qualities, he devoted the 
best part of his time to " military and feminine matters,” 
as Count Vasili wittily puts it. He had a passion for- 
attending fires, which are very frequent in Russia; and 
he also protected a lady who lived opposite his palace. 
Whenever this lady desired to see him on some urgent 
affairs, she exhibited a lighted candle in her window. It 
was the duty of the Grand Duke’s orderly officer of the 
day to report to him, immediately this signal was given, 
that there was a fire. On one occasion while some of his 
nephews and nieces were paying him and the Grand Duchess 
a visit of ceremony, his aide-dc-camp came in and an¬ 
nounced a fire. The Grand Duke immediately rose, and, 
excusing himself, was about to leave the room, when 
the nephews, becoming concerned, expressed their desire 
to accompany him, and inquired in what part of the town 
the fire had broken out, and whether it was serious. But 
the Grand Duchess, with mordant tact, came to her 
husband’s rescue. " Do not distress yourselves,” she said, 
" it is only a candle that is burning.” 

This distinguished Grand Duke was made Commander- 
in-Chief of the Russian forces on the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War, but is said to have been particularly 
distinguished as a gourmet, and to have invented those 
famous coteleties pojarski A la marechal of which the Russian 
kitchen is so justly proud and which are the glory of the 
Moscow Hermitage. 

The Grand Duke Michael, for many years Viceroy of 
the Caucasus, can claim the credit of having pacified that 
wild region. During his administration, trade and in¬ 
dustry flourished; he founded the famous museum at 
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Tiflis, placed it under the curatorship of that eminent 
German savant, Dr. Radde, and generally displayed a 
great love of culture, combined with many statesmanlike 
qualities. For instance, he showed a wise tolerance, 
encouraged the Armenians and the various sectarian 
settlements, and took a lively interest in the welfare of 
the population committed to his charge. His successors 
have been less fortunate, and the present state of the 
Caucasus leaves much to be desired. 

During the Russo-Turkish War the Grand Duke Michael 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Asia Minor, 
the successful operations of which were popularly attri¬ 
buted quite as much to the power of Russian gold as to 
the valour of the Russian troops or the strategy of General 
Loris Melikoff, the Grand Duke’s Chief of the Staff. The 
capture of Kars was believed to have been effected by 
Armenian traders who negotiated ils transfer. It is said 
that while Russian troops were storming the fortress 
and losing their lives, General Lazareff, himself an Armenian 
Lezghin, was sitting mounted on horseback with his watch 
in his hand waiting for the keys of the town, and com¬ 
plaining that the Turks were late. Generally speaking, the 
Armenians played a more considerable part in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1876-1877 than they have been credited 
with. The Grand Duke was, however, blamed for con¬ 
niving at the farce of storming Kars, and for wasting 
human life. He is one of the few members of the Imperial 
family who frankly distrusted the Panslavist movement 
of that time, and made no secret of his German predilec¬ 
tions. This won for him many and powerful enemies, 
who succeeded in undermining his position and slandering 
him with the Emperor. After the war, when, as is usual, 
especially in Russia, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the bribery and corruption that had been 
n.—10 
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practised, three Grand Dukes fell into disgrace, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas, Michael, and Vladimir. In the case of 
all and several, it may be assumed that they suffered for 
the dishonesty of others, and for allowing themselves to 
be duped. Seeing, however, that the proceedings of the 
Commission were kept secret, the stories circulated are 
neither trustworthy nor capable of verification. It has 
usually been the fate of exalted personages in Russia to 
be made the objects of public scorn and indignation. 
The Grand Dukes have often been a convenient shelter 
beneath whose name a variety of disreputable people have, 
with varying success, endeavoured to hide their nefarious 
transactions. The Sovereign himself may be pardoned 
for not having always exhibited a jealous concern for the 
purity of the reputation of the members of his family 
and possible rivals for the throne ; bis own probity standing 
out all the more conspicuously. Unfortunately, too often 
these malfeasances have been traced to feminine influence; 
and it is to be regretted that during the reign of Alex¬ 
ander n. scandal did not even spare the ladies who were 
supposed to have enjoyed the Emperor’s favour. 

Later, the Grand Duke Michael, as President of the 
Council of the Empire and only surviving son of Nicholas i., 
enjoyed a position of great influence and exceptional dis¬ 
tinction and dignity. Married to an enlightened German 
Princess, in whose intelligence he has found wise support, 
he has several children, one of whom, Anastasia, is the 
mother of the German Crown Prince’s wife. One of 
his sons, Alexander, a sailor prince, married the sister 
of the present Emperor, Nicholas n., and was at one 
time regarded as the hope of the party of reform. Indeed, 
it is said that the present Emperor considered him almost 
a revolutionary, and disapproved of the marriage for that 
reason. Since the Russo-Japanese War, however, he is 
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said to have lost much of his former prestige; and even 
before the outbreak of those unfortunate hostilities he had 
already disappointed the hopes of those who expected him to 
exhibit considerable reforming zeal as the chief of the com¬ 
mercial fleet. The delicate health of his wife necessitates his 
spending a large part of his time in the South of France. 

If the brothers of Alexander n. have not succeeded 
in escaping the breath of slander, his sons have been spared 
still less. The grand-ducal legend owes, no doubt, its in¬ 
cubation, if not its birth, to the wild doings of those hearty 
young barbarians. In those days, at the mention of the 
words Grand Dukes, people always understood Vladimir 
and Alexis to be meant, the one a Guardsman, the other 
a sailor, but both equally addicted to libations at the shrine 
of Bacchus. The stories told about these Princes are 
Rabelaisian in character. The scene is laid sometimes in 
St. Petersburg and sometimes in Paris, where a certain well- 
known hotel actually has a grand-ducal wing with a 
separate entrance. One of the most amusing, if least 
dignified, of tlic stories told about the Grand Duke Vladimir 
is associated with a son of the courtly Lord Augustus 
Loft us, at that time British Ambassador at the Court 
of St. Petersburg. One evening, during a carousal at a 
restaurant on one of the islands, where everybody present 
was in a more or less irresponsible condition, Vladimir, who 
was very young, permitted himself to refer in derogatory 
terms to the English, who were not then in the ascendant. 
The story goes that young Loftus, who was very powerful 
and useful, though in an equally irresponsible condition, 
jumped to his feet and said he would knock down the 
man who would dare to repeat such insulting remarks 
concerning his countrymen. Thereupon. Vladimir himself 
jumped up and reiterated his uncomplimentary language. 
The next minute he had measured his length on the floor, 
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felled by the fist of the stalwart Englishman. Tne greatest 
consternation prevailed, the party broke up, and next 
morning Vladimir sent young Loftus his seconds. The 
unromantic Englishman had the good sense to make a 
clean breast of the mess into which he had got himself 
to his father, who immediately apprised the Emperor. 
Alexander II. was no pedant, and is said to have been 
greatly amused at the incident. Sending for both young 
men he made them shake hands and promise to be friends; 
and the impulsive Vladimir, who was far too generous to 
have room for malice in his heart, boro young Loftus no 
resentment. The author is not prepared to vouch for the 
truth of this story, which, however, was common gossip in 
the salons of St. Petersburg. 

The feasting, carousing, and dissipation in which the young 
scions of the House of Romanoff indulged were truly heroic, 
according to general rumour, and seemed to exercise a con¬ 
tagious influence on all with whom they came in contact. 
Thus, on the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor’s only 
daughter to the second son of Queen Victoria, the then Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Russian Princes gave their future brother- 
in-law a fabulous farewell banquet at the Plotel Dusaux in 
Moscow, since pulled down, and the scene of many orgies. 
The proceedings at that banquet leaked out, and were 
whispered about round the tea-tables of the old maiden 
ladies of Russia’s ancient capital with expressions of grief 
and awe. The royal princes of most of the reigning families 
of Europe were present on that occasion, and the con¬ 
viviality of these august young persons, if the indiscreet 
accounts which were circulated are to be believed, was 
something fearsome. At the dessert a beautiful French 
light-comedy actress, who happened to be touring in Russia, 
was served up on a huge silver dish trimmed with roses and 
otherwise unadorned. After dinner, when a waiter came 
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staggering in with a tray laden with fresh glasses, the scion 
of one of the most ancient of royal houses in Europe, who 
has since become the sagacious and beneficent ruler of a 
great and flourishing empire, approached the tray, and 
genially kicked it, smashing all the glasses the waiter was 
carrying. This was the signal for the commencement of a 
general pandemonium, and there was not a looking-glass 
or an article of furniture in the room that was not broken. 
The hotel-keeper is said to have shed tears when he beheld 
the state in which his room had been left. 

When on one eventful day the Emperor sent for Vladimir 
and told him that a Princess of the House of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin had fallen in love with him, and that he, the 
Emperor, desired his son to marry and settle down, the 
shortest and most handsome of the sons of Alexander n. 
is reported to have exclaimed : “ Poor girl! ” On indig¬ 
nantly inquiring what Ire meant, the Emperor, so the story 
goes, received the following reply : 

" What sort of a husband shall I make, Sire ? I am 
drunk every night, and cure the headache of the next 
morning by getting drunk again i " 

Nevertheless, the married life of this dissipated Grand 
Duke was far from unhappy. Count Paul Vasili, generally so 
well informed, has rather needlessly maligned a Prince who 
has on occasion shown remarkable energy and an unexpected 
capacity for affairs, although circumstances and the accident 
of birth have on the whole condemned him to a life of in¬ 
activity. The Count sums up his character as weak, soft, 
and ambitious. When we come to treat of the next reign, 
we shah have to return to this Grand Duke who played a 
leading part under Alexander in., and shall perhaps find that 
he has not always had justice done him. 

At the risk of being tedious, it may he permissible to ask 
how it was that the children of Alexander ir. should have 
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developed propensities of which no trace can be discovered 
either in their father or their grandfather ? We have seen 
that under Alexander i. the Russian Court was temperate, 
and that foreigners were surprised at the moderation of the 
Imperial family. Alexander i. was abstemious to a degree, 
and drank nothing stronger than claret. His brother 
Constantine, wild as he was in other respects, was a moder¬ 
ate drinker; and Nicholas i., who lived in perpetual terror 
of losing his figure, dieted himself most rigidly. His son 
Alexander, whose natural indolence his father constantly 
combated, is said to have liked a glass or two of champagne, 
to stimulate his languid faculties whilst working into the 
small hours of the morning, as was his wont. Some even 
say he had an aversion to go to bed, and used to drink a 
bottle of champagne every night over his work, refreshing 
himself with a cold douche in the morning. Members of his 
immediate entourage have, on the other hand, assured the 
author that Alexander u. was as abstemious as his uncle 
and namesake, and drank little besides water, his chronic 
asthma making it practically impossible for him to indulge 
with impunity in the pleasures of the table; moreover, his 
aversion to going to bed is to be attributed to the same cause. 

We are inclined to the view that while the bibulous pro¬ 
clivities of the Russian Grand Dukes have undoubtedly been 
considerably exaggerated, otherwise their constitutions must 
have broken down, the self-indulgence from which they 
cannot be entirely absolved was due to a variety of external 
circumstances which were quite sufficient to account for 
their shortcomings without searching for hereditary pre¬ 
disposition. 

Our readers have seen how strictly Alexander n. was 
brought up by his father, who tried to .imbue his son with 
his own untiring energy. But Alexander’s constitution 
was not equal to the strain; he broke down, and retained 
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to the end that distaste for strenuous work which goes with 
the temperament of a dilettante and a dreamer. In Alex¬ 
ander ii. there was a strange mixture of intellectual and 
physical indolence with a great power of doing routine 
work, work which did not require much effort. The repug¬ 
nance which he had acquired for Spartan severity, which 
manifested itself throughout his entire reign, even when 
he is supposed to have yielded to reactionary influences, 
tended to make of him an over-indulgent father. There 
seems little doubt that he spoilt his children. In later years 
it is to be feared he did not see enough of them. With an 
invalid mother and a father who had little time to devote 
to family life, and, moreover, was rather inclined to inhabit 
the intellectual mountain-tops, and had an aversion to 
descending to the valleys of prosaic humdrum everyday 
life, the young Grand Dukes had perhaps less home influence 
than was good for them. But what must have affected 
them far more than the rarefied atmosphere of the palace, 
was the general tone of society at the time. For some 
inexplicable reason, the advent of Alexander n. to the 
thione, the introduction of reforms, and the general liberal 
tendencies of the day seemed to have had the effect of 
acting as a relaxing influence on morals. With the removal 
of Nicholas i., his system also disappeared; that general 
feeling of restraint, that all-pervading military discipline, 
had its good as well as its bad qualities. It inspired the 
Court with a sense of duty, and made everybody feel the 
necessity of at least pretending to be virtuous and efficient. 
The Empress Alexandra also had instilled a purity and 
nobility of mind into her own set which had borne fruit 
in society generally. But with the death of Nicholas I. 
all these restraining influences were removed, especially as 
the Crimean War had seemed to prove that the military 
discipline of his regime had been but so much misplaced 
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energy. The public began to breathe more freely, hopes of 
freedom and dreams of social regeneration succeeded the 
old blind obedience and strict sense of duty. The modern 
spirit, with its religious scepticism, took the place of the old 
piety, some of it repulsively hypocritical, no doubt, and thus 
a general laxity of ideas, conduct, and morals set in which 
was bound to infect the young and ardent minds of the 
powerful giants whose lusty appetites were curbed by no 
chastening influences and met no rebuke. 

On the contrary, society went simply mad over these 
adorable young men. For St. Petersburg the bursting on 
the social firmament of four such luminaries of the first 
magnitude as the four eldest sons of the Emperor was a new 
sensation ; and hence they were run after, admired, spoilt, 
and had their heads completely turned. The wonder is that 
they were no worse than they were. That they were not 
patterns of all the virtues, and that notably one of their 
younger brothers had anti-social and criminal instincts to 
a degree that he could hardly be held responsible for his 
actions, and would have been placed in an asylum had he 
been a commoner, cannot be denied; but that all the male¬ 
volent stories that have been circulated about them are true, 
is contrary to sound reason and common sense. The mis¬ 
chievous gossip-mongers of that time spared nobody and 
stopped at nothing; they did not even respect the purity 
and innocence of maidenhood; nor did they hesitate to 
attempt the wreck of the domestic peace and connubial bliss 
of an exalted couple, who fortunately refuted by the subse¬ 
quent happiness of their married lives the foul slanders 
that were then circulated; which we regret to say were in¬ 
discreetly repeated by an irresponsible though able and 
genial Englishman, whose removal from St. Petersburg 
the Emperor justly demanded, and is recorded by Sir Horace 
Rumbold. 
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MEN OF MARK 

I N the small compass of a popular book it is impossible 
to do more than give brief sketches of the various 
phases of life of a great nation, and the numerous 
representatives of the elements which go to make up a 
Court. Peter the Great founded the capital of the empire 
on a swamp, and Catherine II. and her successors have 
attempted to erect a northern Athens on the same marshy 
plain. Literature and art seem, however, to cherish an 
irresistible preference for a dwelling upon the hills. Has 
not the prophet said, " How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub¬ 
lished! peace ” ? and although Russia is a land of vast 
plains, the messengers of good tidings of sweetness and light 
have found a home on the seven hills on which Moscow, 
like Rome, is built. The nilers of Russia, encamped as 
conquerors in an alien capital, have rarely had time to 
encourage the arts that make for culture. They have 
generally been actuated by a laudable desire to promote 
learning and to patronise talent, but they invariably 
desired the men of intellect and parts, upon whom they 
were longing to shower their favours, to behave like good 
boys at school. The pedantic spirit of the Germai! peda¬ 
gogue, wanting in sympathetic imagination, which ani¬ 
mated so many Russian rulers, distrusted the independent 
development and free evolution of the minds of their 
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subjects, for they had no confidence in them. The duty 
of the Russian people was to follow obediently the instruc¬ 
tions of their benevolent despots, who loved them as a 
father loved his children, and, like the stern parents of 
an older generation, manifested their affection in the 
severity of their chastisement. Moscow was, however, 
at a sufficient distance from the seat of power and the 
crater of Imperial wrath to form a nursery for the growth 
of independent thought. To the Imperial mind, and by 
that expression we do not necessarily mean the intellectual 
attitude of any particular Emperor, but rather the mental 
atmosphere of the Court, the people who dared to think 
otherwise than was considered correct, patriotic, and loyal 
appeared as further illustrations of the hopeless perversity 
of the Russian nation. They were ungrateful, insub¬ 
ordinate, and dangerous. Their critical and hostile attitude 
put them beyond the pale, and proved them to be unripe 
for free institutions; and their nationalism was but a thin 
disguise for revolt. We do not propose to judge between 
the Court and the people, but, knowing as we must that 
the sympathy of the educated world has been entirely 
on the side of the children of light, and that the Court has 
been universally regarded as representing the party of 
obscurantism and reaction, it is only fair to say that their 
point of view has not been so entirely indefensible as has 
been represented. Even Milioutin and Tcherkassky did 
not trust the people, and yet the Emperor Nicholas 
tolerated the liberal ideas of a Joukoffslci and befriended 
a Pushkin, who admitted with cynical frankness that he 
belonged to a party who had plotted against his Sovereign’s 
Hfe. It takes a genius to strike the happy mean between 
licence and liberty, between wise government and tyran¬ 
nical oppression, and geniuses are rare. Whilst wc may, 
therefore, retain our sympathy for the liberal thinkers 
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rightly struggling to be free, we should not unreservedly 
condemn the supporters of orderly government and the 
exponents of tlie prudent maxims of wise politicians. 
The misfortune in Russia has been that whilst the pro¬ 
gressives have so often appeared utterly wild and imprac¬ 
ticable, the purity of the motives of the Court party have 
frequently seemed as little above suspicion as the wisdom 
of their measures. 

These few explanatory sentences will suffice to indicate 
the difficult position in which the liberal arts were placed 
during the reigns of the descendants of Catherine 11. Art 
and literature require a liberal soil and an atmosphere of 
freedom for their development, hence they throve better 
in Russia when they found themselves at a distance from 
the capital. And yet, like the moth, which cannot keep 
away from the candle at which it is but too apt to singe 
its wings, the Russian men of culture felt themselves 
irresistibly drawn to St. Petersburg, where they just as 
inevitably offended the Court, and through one mischance 
or another came to some kind of grief. Scarcely a writer 
of any eminence has escaped this fate and failed to experi¬ 
ence the bitterness of exile and banishment, and even, in 
some cases, of imprisonment and transportation. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
conditions of the time, the end of the reign of Nicholas 1. 
and the reign of Alexander II., a period which synchronises 
with our own Victorian era, was a period of remarkable 
intellectual activity in Russia as well, a period of awakening 
and renascence. With the emancipation of the serfs the 
Russian nation, which had been likened to a slumbering 
giant, and had been stretching its limbs and ominously 
yawning, suddenly woke up. 

One of the most luxuriant growths was manifested in a 
branch of intellectual and artistic activity, the existence 
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of which in Russia iiad hitherto been scarcely suspecteu. 
It was by music that Russia first laic! claim to, and 
commanded, the admiration of Europe. The names 
of Glinka, Rubinstein, and Tchaikovski, to mention only 
the most eminent, whilst representing purely national 
idiomatic music, have acquired universal celebrity. To 
say that these great musicians have felt the influence of 
neighbouring countries, and especially of Italy and Germany, 
is not to deny them originality or genius. When Shake¬ 
speare, Goethe, and Moliere were plagiarists, and admitted 
it; when the evolution of Wagner, Berlioz, and Brahms 
can be distinctly traced, who will venture to demand 
absolute originality from any form of human endeavour ? 
The old saw, that there is nothing new under the sun, is 
especially true in regard to art, for absolute originality 
would cease to he artistic. Our conception of art is of 
necessity largely conventional, and it is only by slow and 
gradual stages that artistic innovations can he made accept¬ 
able to the general public. 

Glinka, saturated with Russian Church music, for 
which no scheme of notation has yet been found, and 
which is transmitted by tradition and taught by ear, 
produced a series of national operas, of which the Life 
for the Tzar is the best known, which were instantly recog¬ 
nised as breathing the Russian spirit, and have ever since 
retained their place as classics. It was the merit of 
Nicholas I. that he fostered the genius of Glinka, made 
him chief of the choir of the Imperial chapel, and gave 
him full liberty to travel. Glinka rewarded his Sovereign 
by taking up bodily the national melodies of the Russian 
peasant and converting them into masterpieces of harmony, 
such, for instance, as the marvellous Komarinski dance, 
which is one of the most brilliant of his masterpieces. 

Glinka died in 1857, and Russia had to await the 
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advent of Anton Rubinstein, under whose masterful 
guidance the St. Petersburg Conservatoire of Music became 
world famous, and the Mecca of students from even distant 
America. The work begun by Glinka, Rubinstein carried 
a step farther. He took the ordinary village songs, which 
are dioned in a monotonous wail by choruses of peasant 
girls slowly moving in a circle or Khorovod, and which 
had hitherto been considered semi-barbaric survivals of 
the Tartar yoke, and composed them into beautiful 
romances, thrilling with passion, redolent of the soil. He 
succeeded in retaining all the national and idiomatic 
characteristics of these melodies, which he had discovered 
after piercing the thin disguise of the monotonous cliaunt; 
and he gave Russia such exquisite musical cameos as the 
Red Sarafan, for instance. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence which 
these two great composers exercised over public opinion in 
Russia. They did more to help the Panslavist movement 
than all the writings of all the Khomiakoffs, Samarins, and 
Aksakoffs, for they went straight to the hearts of the people, 
and appealed to their intelligence through their sentiments 
and. feelings. 

Rubinstein’s Demon is a national opera which will live 
as long as the Russian language. To form a conception of 
its poetic grandeur is impossible, unless the piece has been 
heard perfectly staged and produced as it always is, in one of 
the Russian Opera-houses. 

From Rubinstein to Tchaikovski is but a step; though 
the latter composer, a pronounced votary of Wagner, was 
in danger of neglecting the national spirit in his wonderful 
excursions into the higher music of the future, In his 
Eugene Oneguin, however, he has stood forth as a purely 
national musician. If Glinka and Rubinstein sunned their 
genius in the capital, Tchaikovski exhibited a more truly 
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Slavonic and irreconcilable temperament. A foe to con- 
ventionality, he hated society. During his residence in 
Moscow he frequented almost exclusively the artistic 
family of one of Russia’s merchant princes, and lived 
entirely for his art. 

In a brief sketch of Russian pictorial art in an intro¬ 
duction to a paper by Captain Tweddell, I.C.S., read in 1896 
at the Imperial Institute before the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, the statement was made that “ in Alexander ii.'s 
time . . . there were not wanting Russian artists who went 
to Rome to study the masterpieces of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, in order to produce Madonnas and sacred pictures 
inspired by the warmth of a Mediterranean sun. This ten¬ 
dency . . . has proved abortive. The vigorous nationalism 
of the Russian people rejected the allurements of the soft 
Italian skies, and has asserted the originality of the Slavonic 
type of mind. Byzantine art is to-day stronger than ever. 
. . . The chances of meretricious or conventional art have 
been extremely small in Russia . . . there has obviously 
been little time for that development of cultural life, and 
those conventional conditions which have been evolved 
in France, England, Germany, and Italy by centuries of 
growth. . . . The highly-trained and cultured aristocracy 
has—certainly within this century—had no class between 
itself and the purely agricultural and artisan population. 
Consequently art, where it has found expression, has been 
a necessary emanation from some truly artistic tempera¬ 
ment, to whom the more sordid questions of income and the 
means of existence were generally secondary considerations, 
or it has been so strong an impulse as to make the artist 
wantonly throw to the winds such certain and fixed means 
of livelihood as he would in ordinary circumstances have 
sordidly sought, and to prefer starvation and uncertainty 
with culture to comfort and prosperity without.” After 
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pointing out that in Russia painters have consequently, 
rather than paint portraits, preferred to convey on canvas 
ideas and emotions which perhaps they had no other means 
of expressing, the pamphleteering side of Russian art is 
emphasised. 

To understand this side of all Russian mental effort, it 
is necessary to remember that the country was going through 
a remarkable period of intellectual, political, and social 
transition, whilst its cultured representatives were pro¬ 
hibited by the prudential considerations of a distrustful 
governing clique from voicing their views, either on the 
platform or in the press. The consequence was that every 
form of intellectual endeavour was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of political and social views. In England people 
do not care whether Shakespeare was a courtier or a radical, 
whether Sir Isaac Newton was sound on the question of 
taxation and representative government, whether Landseer 
was a Whig or a Tory, or whether Sir Frederick Treves is or 
is not a supporter of Woman Suffrage. Rut in Russia the 
author has known learned professors to dispute over the 
democratic tendencies of Robert Greene; and dramatic 
critics who were capable of detecting revolutionary maxims 
in the comedies of Moliere, and of writing historical essays 
on the early stages of dramatic evolution in Europe which, 
while revealing an astounding and profound knowledge of 
the subject, were but political pamphlets in disguise. In the 
Alexandrine period of Russian culture, people read between 
the lines; they acclaimed Mendeleyeff not because he had, 
in conjunction with Newlarids, made important discoveries 
in chemistry, but because of his national significance. He 
was the exponent of Panslavism as applied to science. In 
the same way Botkin was admired, not for his researches 
into phthisis so much as because he had given medicine 
a national colour, and stood forth a Panslavist pathologist. 
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01 course, Russian painters succumbed to this influence, 
and used their great talents to minister to the political 
necessities of the time. We find an Ivanoff mystically 
labouring for the popularisation of his Byzantine religious 
ideas, and producing sacred pictures which supplied un¬ 
suspected arenas for the contests of masked politicians. We 
see a Reypin, the Rembrandt and Titian of Russia, paint¬ 
ing genre pictures which are but so many political sermons; 
and we have the ultra-realist, the sensational pictorial 
journalist, in Verestchaguin, that marvellous painter of 
snow, who was contemptuously indifferent to the means he 
employed, provided he could produce his sensation. A 
typical instance of this is his famous picture " Forgotten.” 
When accompanying General Kaufmann in the Khiva 
Expedition, he made a number of sketches from which he 
subsequently painted a series of pictures which he exhibited 
in Moscow, M. Polyakoff, the Russian railway king, lend 
ing his galleries for the purpose. The last of the series 
of pictures was entitled " Forgotten,” and depicted a 
wounded Russian soldier lying at the bottom of a precipice 
while being devoured alive by eagles. The picture was 
intended to draw public attention to the way in which the 
private soldier was neglected by the great military leaders, 
who were concerned only for their own glory, and cynically 
careless of the lives of their men. To his great delight 
Verestchaguin succeeded in getting the Emperor to come 
to a private view of the exhibition prior to its being opened 
to the public. Alexander n. brought Kaufmann with him 
and seemed to like the pictures very well, until he came 
to the last, when an angry flush illumined his countenance, 
and, turning to Kaufmann, he asked whether that picture 
represented a truthful incident which had really happened 
The General, without a moment’s hesitation, assured his 
Sovereign that it was a pictorial lie, and that the incident 
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could not possibly have occurred. " And it is a poor 
daub besides/’ the Emperor rejoined scornfully, as he stalked 
out. of the gallery without worthying the artist with a look. 
Verestchaguin was so enraged at the failure of his object 
that he threw himself on the offending picture and cut it 
into little pieces with his pocket-knife. The idea was, 
however, too good to be wasted, and some notion of the 
veracity and trustworthiness of the artist may be gathered 
from the fact that when a few years later he exhibited his 
works in London, he did not hesitate to repaint the picture, 
but he put the soldier in a red coat and called it an incident 
of the Afghan War. The English public recognised the 
sensationalism and bad taste, but did not pause to search for 
an ulterior meaning, and so once again the pamphlet on 
canvas missed its aim. His famous picture of the 
execution of the Tzaricides in a snowstorm is equally 
audacious. An eye-witness assures us that it did not snow 
but rained on that occasion. 

Some mention should here be made of Aivazovski, the 
Armenian marine painter, and his grand reproductions of 
Caucasian and Black Sea scenery. 

We have said that at this time the patrons of art were 
numerous, and the statement may excite some surprise in 
the minds of those who reflect that the impoverishment 
which the nobles had suffered through the emancipation 
of their serfs must have had a reflex action on artists. 
Curiously enough, however, the Crimean War and the 
emancipation were followed by a period of remarkable 
commercial prosperity. Everything in Russia began to 
boom,—railways were built, factories erected, oil and coal 
regions discovered, and a general impetus was given to 
every department of social activity. The wave of in¬ 
dustrialism, which, with a few intervals of depression, 
has been steadily increasing in volume and strength, and 
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is not likely to exhaust itself while the great natural 
resources of this vast and fabulously rich empire remain 
practically unexploited, ga\e rise, hi those day^ of idealism, 
to a commercial patriotism which produced an entirely 
new race of men, namely, of generous and public-spirited 
merchants,—men like the brothers Tretyakoff, for instance, 
to mention one name only, who founded picture galleries, 
and purchased pictures by Russian painters. Space will 
not admit of our expatiating on the benefits conferred 
on Russia by this group of merchants, the mere mention 
of their names would fill a book; but they have all left 
their mark and have understood the truth of the maxim 
that the possession of wealth is but a public trust. In¬ 
deed, nowhere in the world has this idea received more 
earnest recognition than in Russia, where, until quite 
recently, every educated man assumed an involuntarily 
apologetic attitude towards what are invidiously described 
as the working classes. In Russia, however, the description 
was correct. The peasant worked that all the rest might lead 
lives of comparative self-indulgence. Every conscientious 
Russian when he met a peasant felt the silent rebuke 
of the worker’s toil-worn frame. The sufferings of cen¬ 
turies, borne in silence and resignation, seemed to be crying 
aloud for reparation and atonement, and hence every 
wealthy man regarded himself more or less as a thief 
who had robbed these poor people. It was unnecessary 
for communists to proclaim in Russia, “ le caf/ital e'est 
le vol ”; most wealthy Russians were only too well aware 
of the methods by which they had obtained their wealth, 
although they might not all have been equally ready to 
make reparation. 

This somewhat morbid introspective note, this sense 
of personal umvorthiness, which seems to be ever present 
in the Russian mind, will be found most dearly and un- 
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mistakably expressed, where we should naturally look for 
if, in the literature of the period. 

Nobody has more tersely epitomised the frame of mind 
of educated Russians than the novelist Dostoyeff-ki, who, 
in a speech at the unveiling of the Pushkin Memoiial, 
had the audacity to predict a glorious future of world 
conquest to the Russian people. Seeing his remarks 
received with incredulity, he exclaimed: “What though 
we are to-day poor and needy, was not Christ born in a 
stable ? ” 

It is impossible to convey in fewer words the Russian 
point of view, nor could volumes of the most eloquent 
writing make it more vivid. That phrase gives us at once 
the extreme, the painful humility with which the Russian 
regarded himself and his country at the time we are writing 
of, and in the same breath the boundless temerity of his 
hopes and ultimate ambitions. 

Tourguenieff, notwithstanding his great services to 
his country in the cause of emancipation, was placed on a 
lower plane than Tolstoy in popular estimation, simply 
for the reason that the latter was a propagandist first 
and an artist afterwards, whilst Tourguenieff’s strictly 
impartial and objective method was considered to betray 
a lack of patriotism and a contempt for his own people. 
An author who dared to tell the youth of Russia of that 
time, whether Panslavists or Nihilists, that they were so 
many impracticable dreamers, who did not really know 
what they wanted, and who would do far better to steep 
their minds in the lore of the West and profit by the 
accumulated wisdom of centuries of evolution before they 
ventured to formulate ideas of their own, ran the risk of 
being stoned, and indeed this fate very nearly befell the 
greatest literary artist that Russia has ever produced. 
Events have fully juslified Tourguenieffs counsels, and 
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have shown that the cold douches he so unsparingly 
applied to the hare-brained and often but half-educated 
young enthusiasts of his time were the most merciful 
treatment that could be meted out to them, and would 
have saved his country much bloodshed and distress had 
they been heeded. 

The public, however, very naturally, perhaps, preferred 
to listen to the voice of Count Leo Tolstoy, who took 
himself and his country seriously and has never allowed 
his patriotism to remain in doubt. Even during the later 
phases of his intellectual experiences, when he has theo¬ 
retically sunk all national sentiment in the general feeling 
of love and brotherhood of all humanity, we seem to be 
able to detect in him a subconscious gratitude for being a 
Russian, and for having a share in that breadth of character 
and lovable spirit which his countrymen have come to 
regard as their own peculiar Slavonic heritage. When 
Tolstoy forsook the wicked ways of the world and for¬ 
swore society he did not consider, in spite of his denuncia¬ 
tion of the narrow and selfish patriotism which made 
wars possible, that he was doing anything incongruous in 
donning the picturesque national costume of the Russian 
peasant. On the contrary, he thought that, whilst emulat¬ 
ing the Christian virtues of humility and charity for which 
the Russian peasant is believed by his countrymen to be 
specially and racially distinguished, it was only appropriate 
that he should also assume the garments of the Christian, 
for in the Russian language the word for peasant and for 
Christian is the same, so conscious were the other members 
of the body politic that they had no vestige of a right 
to lay claim to that title. In the days of serfdom the 
Christians or peasants, when spoken of in a proprietary 
sense, were invariably described as “ souls/’ and a country 
gentleman's wealth was gauged, not by his revenues, but 
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by the number of " souls ” he owned. Of his own soul it 
is to be feared he took but little stock. 

Although Tolstoy and Tourguenieff have been con¬ 
fronted with each other very much, as the Germans at one 
time opposed the patriotic and subjective Schiller to the 
cosmopolitan and objective Goethe, these two Russian 
writers have really a great deal in common, and are both 
distinctly and peculiarly national in tone and feeling. 
Nowhere does this come out more strongly than in those 
passages in their works in which reference to the 
Russian Court is made. Both writers cherish for the 
artificial exotic and hot-house culture of this aro¬ 
matic region, this Europe under glass, a hearty 
Olympian contempt. Tourguenieff’s rapier-like wit is 
more subtle in its satire, whilst Tolstoy applies the 
bludgeon, and makes his hero in Anna Karenina say that 
at their best royal princes are but very well groomed 
animals. 

If the giants assumed this attitude, what must have 
been the tone among the minor writers, the poetasters 
and the satirists ? The following pleasing story of Alex¬ 
ander II., related by Augustus Hare, shows that the exotic 
Emperors could revenge themselves by trufy cultured 
means. " A young poet,” says Hare, " had written a 
most scurrilous poem, in which he had described and 
libelled not only the Empress, but also all the Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses. Someone, the censor of the press, went 
and told the Empress. ‘ The man had better be sent off 
to Siberia at once,’ he said; 1 it is ng case for delay.’ * Oh 
no/ said the Empress; ' wait a little, but tell the man I 
desire to see him at six o’clock to-morrow evening,' ” 
Hare goes on to describe the emotions of the young poet 
as he proceeded to the palace, and conjured up the terrible 
fate in store for him. He ” was shown through all the 
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grand state-rooms, one after another, without seeing 
anyone, till at last he arrived at a small commonplace 
room at the end ol them all, whcie there was a single table 
with a lamp upon it, and here he saw the Empress, the 
Emperor, and all the Grand Dukes and Duchesses whom 
he had mentioned in his poem. ' How do you do, sir ? ! 
said the Emperor. ‘ I hear you have written a most 
beautiful poem, and I have sent for you that you may 
i ead it aloud to us yourself, and I have invited all the Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses to come, that the} 7 may have the 
pleasure of hearing you.' ” 

All protestations were unavailing, the young poet had 
to go through the ordeal, on the termination of which 
Hare makes the Empress say : " I do not think he will 
write any more verses about us again. He need not go 
to Siberia just yet.” 

The most biting satirist of the period was the famous 
Stchedryn, some of whose quaint skits have been trans¬ 
lated into English. This writer, whose humour resembles 
that of Swift, is, however, too polished in his wit ever to 
be coarse or olfensive. His satires are directed against the 
political conditions of the time, and are mostly exquisitely 
delicate. For the purposes of his satire he invented a 
fictitious countrj 7 called Potchekhonya, in which, as he 
said, the miraculous was always happening, and there was 
no sense of security or permanence, “ the profits of mer¬ 
chants being written with pitchforks in water.” Pie 
describes in one of his sketches how two young men living 
in St. Petersburg strive to be loyal, and how, in their 
anxiety to avoid doing anything that might give offence, 
they practically place themselves under police sur¬ 
veillance. They find gradually, however, that they are 
compelled to abandon every intellectual pursuit and 
occupation before they can succeed in earning the praise 
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of the police, and they finally acquiic a title to patriotism 
and loyalty by leading a life of drunkenness and debauchery. 
Equally quaint is the story of the sheep which dreamed 
dreams instead of following the example given by all other 
sheep from time immemorial, of simply growing wool for 
the purpose of being shorn. 

The popular poet of this period was Nekrassoff, who had 
the audacity to write a sort of Canterbury Tales entitled 
Who lives happily in Russia? in the semi-doggerel metre 
of the national popular legends. This melancholy, mono¬ 
tonous sing-song is particularly well adapted to be the 
vehicle of the troubles and misfortunes inseparable from 
the various walks of life in the days about which he 
was writing. 

Attempts have been made to translate these verses, 
but it is impossible to reproduce the metre, which, more¬ 
over, would convey no idea to the English reader. The 
best English version is without doubt the translation by 
Mr. Leo Wiener, published in the Proceedings oj the Anglo- 
Russian Literary Society, No. 25, 1899. After describing 
how seven peasants happened to meet on a country road, 
and whence they came, the poem proceeds : 

They met and quarrelled straight away, 

“ Who lives in Russia happily, 

And to his heart's content?” 

Roman declared—"The landowner," 

Demyan declared—"The bureaucrat,” 

Loolca declared—" The priest" ; 

"The merchant with his goodly paunch," 

The Goobiu brothers both declared, 

IvAn and Mitrodor. 

But old Pakhom looked gloomily 
Upon the ground, and said at last: 

“ The gentleman of noble birth. 

The Minister of the Emperor," 

While Prov declared: "The Tzar.” 
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Moojilts are stubborn like the ox, 

Let any nonsense fill their heads. 

You cannot pound it out of them,— 

Each one sticks to his mind. 

They started such a loud dispute 
That all the passers-by averred 
They must have found a treasure trove, 

The fuss is—to divide. 

The peasants then meet representatives of the various 
classes referred to, all of whom are unhappy. The poet 
did not live to complete the work. 

We regret to say that we have left ourselves no space 
for the dramatists and their interpreters of both sexes. 
Among the former Ostrovski stands pre-eminent as the 
inimitable writer of contemporary light comedy and farce. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 

U NTIL quite recently the average Englishman has 
had an exaggerated opinion of the superhuman, 
nay fiendish, ingenuity of Russian diplomacy. 
While we have been blind to the growth of our own Indian 
Empire, we have regarded the gradual expansion of Russia 
as the result of a carefully thought-out, long-premeditated 
plan from which no promises or treaties could possibly 
deter her, and which she was carrying through with 
Machiavelian duplicity in face of the most solemn declara¬ 
tions to the contrary. Russia was the champion liar of 
Europe, with assurances of peace, goodwill, and the most 
noble and unselfish sentiments on her smiling lips, which 
vainly strove to conceal a black and desperately wicked 
heart, relentless in her determination to pursue the objects 
dearest to her, for whom obstacles existed but to be over¬ 
come, and conscience, principles, honour, and scruples 
were merely figments of the imagination wherewith to 
dazzle ancl bewilder less astute opponents. In our opinion 
we have invariably played the part of the simple and in¬ 
genuous countryman on a visit to town, whilst Russia has 
been the swell-mobsman trying to make us the dupe of 
confidence tricks, and generally with success. 

This point of view can scarcely be described as com¬ 
plimentary to ourselves; it savours of the narrowness of 
the country yokel who suspects every stranger of roguery 
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and rascality, and has so little confidence in his own ability 
that he believes himself the easy prey of every accom¬ 
plished town-bred swindler. It is the point of view of 
nearly every country in its dealings with other countries. 
The student of German and Russian history will find that 
the native historians invariably regard their neighbours as 
the black sheep, and represent their own countries as inno¬ 
cent lambs. The French view of Napoleon, the Prussian 
view of Frederick the Great, are instructive to the foreign 
reader. 

Far be it from us to desire to emulate that section of 
British public opinion which seems to have made “ Our 
country’s enemies, be they right or wrong t ” its watchword, 
yet we would venture to suggest that possibly there are 
two sides even to the question of Russian duplicity, and 
that we as a nation would probably have trusted Russia 
more had we had greater confidence in ourselves. We 
would assuredly have felt less Mervousness, as it was the 
fashion to call it at the time when Russian expansion in 
Central Asia seemed to threaten to embroil us in a long 
and difficult war, had we but thought ourselves a little 
stronger. As it was, the popular imagination painted 
England as a small David who, in self-defence and very 
much against his inclination, might find himself at any 
moment called upon to fight the Russian Goliath. 

As the late Marquis of Dufferin was fond of maintaining, 
English diplomacy was always handicapped by the known 
inadequacy and unpreparedness of her military resources. 
In the rough and tumble of the playground of Dame 
Europa’s school a confession of weakness is a tempting 
appeal to the cupidity of the strong. 

While Russia has perhaps occasionally erred by not 
taking us sufficiently seriously, and has even gone so far 
in one or two instances as to build mendacious bridges 
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supported by misrepresentations for us to retreat over 
gracefully, in order to save our face, it is going too far to 
attribute to her a prescient, conscious, and consistent plan 
of conquest and expansion. 

The growth of Russia has been as natural, as inevitable, 
and as involuntary as the growth of our own colonial empire. 
Just as our own historians have found fault with the 
blindness of our statesmen, so have there not been wanting 
Russian writers of every shade of opinion to blame their 
Government for its supineness, for the absence of plan and 
method in its foreign policy, for the ease with which it has 
allowed itself to be duped by others, and the docility with 
which it Iras obeyed the behests of far weaker but much 
more astute Powers. 

The rulers of Russia, during the last century at least, 
fully alive to the difficulty of governing their already un¬ 
wieldy empire, in which the distances are so great and the. 
population is so sparse, looked upon any increase of territory 
as a source of further embarrassment. Let us not forget 
that while these rulers were German in their sympathies, 
and consequently leaned towards the more highly cultured 
alien provinces of the Baltic, the Russian nation, which was 
awakening to a consciousness of its own individual entity, 
seeing itself threatened with extinction by the levelling 
influences of Western culture, strove by every means in its 
power to resist the invader and to preserve its national life. 
The irony of the situation lay in the fact that while the 
Emperors of Russia, who could not disabuse their minds 
of the idea that their subjects were untutored barbarians, 
distrusted this national movement, they had to pretend to 
give it their sympathy. An Emperor of Russia, much as 
he might secretly despise, could not afford to be openly a 
traitor to his country. If the autocrat be the emblem, the 
personification as it were of the nation, he must of necessity 
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also be the source of patriotism. An unpatriotic paternal 
government is a contradiction in terms. Hence the 
Emperors of Russia have on occasion found themselves 
powerless to stem the torrent of nationalism, and prevent 
its overflowing adjacent countries. 

We have seen how sensibly Lord Augustus Loftus 
explained the expansion of the Empire in Central Asia, 
where ambitious Generals, lusting for glory, and the emolu¬ 
ments and distinctions which such glory entails, could with 
difficulty be held in check, and occasionally broke loose. 
The same thing had happened before. Siberia and the 
Caucasus had swallowed lives and treasures, and had been 
conquered in a similar manner. When the acquisition of 
these various white elephants had become accomplished 
facts, the glorious deeds had to be suitably rewarded, and the 
gallantry of Russia’s victorious armies used as further 
means of inflaming the imagination of patriots and keeping 
alight the smouldering embers of popular loyalty. 

The Russo-Turkish War is an illustration of the dis¬ 
astrous consequences of opening the floodgates of national 
enthusiasm, and shows how difficult it is for an autocratic 
monarch to resist this national impulse when the ball has 
once been set rolling. 

Lord Beaconsfield stated in public that Russia was at 
that time covered by a network of secret societies who were 
all working together for the disintegration of Turkey. For 
popular purposes this statement was sufficiently accurate 
to require no contradiction, although the ostensible and 
real instigation did not emanate from secret societies, but 
came from Slavonic Committees and branches of the Red 
Cross Society, which were openly organised all over Russia, 
and spread their propaganda without any attempt at secrecy 
or concealment. Underneath the loyal Slavonic movement, 
however, beside, and in the majority of cases unknown to 
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it even, there existed another political movement engineered 
by the revolutionary secret societies. The revolutionary 
party, animated by the idea that it would be illogical to go to 
war in order to bestow political freedom on another country 
like Bulgaria whilst denying it to Russia itself, made the 
mistake which all revolutionary parties invariably make, 
of assuming human nature to be logical. It is a very fortun¬ 
ate thing for the world generally that human nature is 
so constituted as to prevent the carrying out of any system 
or idea to its full extreme logical extent. We are not pre¬ 
pared to say whether in this particular case the lack of 
imagination of the autocracy, which prevented it from 
seeing the logical consequence of the war for the liberation 
of the Slavs from the Turkish yoke, was fortunate or not, 
but that the ruling Powers were plunged into that war with 
their eyes shut is beyond dispute. : 

The veteran Prince P. A. Vyazemski, writing to a nearrela¬ 
tion concerning the Panslavonic agitation before the war, 
says : "All that is being done in the Eastern question is an 
absolute and head-breaking nightmare. The Government is 
not to be seen or heard of; in its place X and Y & Co. fill the 
stage. They dispose of the fate of Russia and Europe. If the 
Government is on their side, then they are doing too little; 
if against them, then immeasurably too much. There is 
no political dignity, no political honesty, no common sense 
in all this. All the sluices have been pulled up, and the 
torrent is surging and pouring itself out in every direction ; 
many things will be flooded and drowned. The Govern¬ 
ment should not allow itself to be carried away by senti¬ 
mental exaltation, but should adhere to principles. Without 
principles the Government is playing a game of blind man’s 
buff, and I do not believe in the depth and consciousness 
of the present national movement. The people cannot 
desire war, but by thoughtlessness may precipitate one. 
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A war at present may not only be an evil, it may be 
our ruin. We may find ourselves driven to national bank¬ 
ruptcy. We ha\e not, like the French, milliards in our 
waistcoat pocket, to say nothing ol the other ill effects of a 
war. . . . To see Russia in the hands of X and Y is terrify- 
in/; and sad. The Government is not risible behind them, 
but silence means consent. Consequently the Government 
is silently backing this political anarchy, and may have to 
pay dearly for it. . . . The Servians are good too ! Russia 
threw off the Tartar yoke, and later, that of Napoleon, by 
itself, and did not go whining and praying for help from 
our neighbours. Must we really suffer in body and sacrifice 
our blood and possibly our future well-being in order that 
the Servians may flourish ? Servians-—for the Servians, 
and Russians—for Russians. It is indeed our chief mistake 
and folly that we consider ourselves more Slav than Russian. 
Russian blood is with us a secondary consideration, Pan¬ 
slavism the first. Religion has nothing to do with the case, 
The French were also the co-religionists of the Poles. But 
what did wc say when the French took the part of the 
mutinous Poles ? A religious war is worse than any other 
war, and is an anomaly, an anachronism in our times. The 
Turks are not to blame that God created them Mahomedans, 
and yet they are expected to possess Christian, evangelic 
virtues. It is absurd. Turn them out of Europe if you can, 
or baptize them if you know how ; if not, leave them and 
the Eastern question in peace. The. Eastern question is 
easy to raise, and we are very fond of raising it; but do not 
know bow to put it on its legs, and make it walk properly. 
When Napoleon in. raised the Italian question he raised 
an army of two hundred thousand men at the same time, 
and defeated and routed Austria. 

“But we annoy and worry Turkey quite unconscionably 
with X and Y, and with the despatch of medical comforts 
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tr> the accompaniment of drums, champagne, and various 
yells, almost dancing a war-dance. All this is nnvorthy 
of the dignity of Russia. . . . The Society fm Deft raiding 
the Wounded is much to blame. Tlr-y haw tinned a 
Christian and evangelic a< t into an engine of uui. They 
turned the cross of the Saviour into a gun, and they are 
shooting from the cross. All this is wrong, unprincipled, 
and simply dishonest. And why are they beating the 
alarum and making all this row ? For what reason have 
they unmuzzled the press and let loose these bands of 
adventurers ? And for what reason, if we are not careful, 
is the whole of Europe to be set on fire and a universal 
war to burst out ? Can they really believe that Russia 
will be strengthened by the aid of these rebellious Slavonic 
tribes? Not a bit; on the contrary. We shall only 
perpetuate and fortify the ill-will and ingratitude of our 
neighbour, whom we have raised up and placed on his 
legs. It is grand, it is beautiful, to create ingratitude! 
so says the poet, but practical politics are different. II 
is better to have next us a weak Turkey, old and rotten, 
than a young, powerful, and democratic Slavonia which 
will dread but never love us. And when have the Slavs 
been of any benefit to us ? For them Russia is a milch 
cow, and nothing more. All their sympathies are directed 
towards the West. Yet we allow ourselves to he milked 
to the blood. . . . Preserve my letter. I should like 
posterity to know that a few sober voices were still to be 
heard in drunken Russia.” 

Prince Vyazemski’s letter was prophetic, but the 
movement which, as Tatistclicff truly said,’had even 
attained to the steps of the throne, was too strong to be 
stopped, besides, the leading personages showed no dis¬ 
position to do so. Russia was driven almost irresistibly 
into a war which narrowly escaped being a serious 
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disaster, and can at best be described as but a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

This is not the place in which to recapitulate the 
remarkable circulars of Prince Gortchakoff, reading between 
the lines of which it is easy to see that he correctly gauged 
the true reason for the hostility of Great Britain, and 
attributed our support of Turkey to our want of con¬ 
fidence in our own ability to stem the tide of Russian 
expansion. It is terrible to reflect how much misery 
and human suffering, how many lives might have been 
spared had we, as a nation, been organised for war like 
other European countries. But we were not taken seri¬ 
ously, we were powerless to prevent bloodshed, and it was 
not until we saw the Russian troops al the gates of Con¬ 
stantinople that we summoned up sufficient resolution 
to make our meaning unmistakable; at a cost to the 
Beaconsfield administration of no less than two Cabinet 
Ministers. Gortchakoffs famous despatch to Count 
Shouvaloff, dated 3rd November 1876, was followed by 
the celebrated speech of Disraeli at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet at the Guildhall on the 9th. On that very day 
the Emperor arrived in Moscow, and two days later he 
replied in that historic ancient capital of Russia to the 
minatory words of the British Premier in an eloquent 
address to a deputation of nobles and members of the 
municipality; in the course of which he said that Turkey, 
ufobedience to his demands, had put an end to the butchery 
in Servia and Montenegro, and he announced the approach¬ 
ing conference of the Powers in Constantinople. He con¬ 
cluded Uiis address with the following statement : "I 
desire earnestly that this conference may bring about a 
general^'agreement. If, however, this should not be 
brought about, and I find that we shall be unable to obtain 
such guarantees as to ensure the carrying out of what we 
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have a right to demand of the Porte, then I have the firm 
intention of acting independently, and am convinced, in 
that case, that the whole of Russia will respond to my 
call, should I deem it necessary and should the honour of 
Russia demand it. I am equally confident that Moscow 
will, as ever, show an example. May God help us to fulfil 
our sacred mission ! ” 

This address made a tremendous sensation all over 
Russia. It had leaked out that the words were not those 
which had been carefully chosen for him by the Emperor’s 
Chancellor, but that Alexander’s eloquence had refused 
to be confined within the framework of the well-measured 
diplomatic sentences of the astute Gortchakoff, and had 
burst out, spontaneous and untrammelled. 

Aksakoff, at the meeting of the Slav Committee of 
Moscow, insisted that the Emperor had voiced the spirit 
of history; he had spoken like the successor of the Tzars; 
like the successor of Ivan m., who had taken over the 
arms of Byzantium from the Paleologues and quartered 
them with those of Muscovy ; like the descendant of Peter 
and Catherine; like the crowned guardian of ancient 
traditions, and of the continuity of Russia’s historical 
covenant. 

In the meantime the Russian army, the mobilisation 
of which had already been decreed, was being concen¬ 
trated at Kishineff; and notwithstanding the pending 
conference, the abortiveness of which everyone seemed to 
foresee, the nation prepared for war. 

Bismarck practically promised to see that Europe 
should keep the ring, and proclaimed that the Eastern 
question was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
Grenadier; for, dear as Russia was to him, his skin was 
dearer to him still, and more important than his shirt, 
thus cynically revealing the mainspring of his foreign 
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policy, and seeking the salvation of his country in the 
weakness of her neighbours. 

Curiously enough, although Lord Beaconsfield was 
given the sobriquet of " Beastly fiend ” by the versatile 
and linguistic members of Russian society, with “ whom 
British interests " passed into a proverb, and who main¬ 
tained that the British people were capable of discovering 
interests even in the moon, the bitterness of the Russian 
Court was more particularly directed against Austria, 
where the attitude of Count Andrassy had stiffened the 
opposition of Great Britain. 

Despite the fact that the cafe chantanls of Russia 
resounded with a ditty containing a couplet to the effect 
that when the singer was Prince of Arcady he journeyed 
to England, where he ceased to be. a Christian and assisted 
the Baslri-Basooks, the Russian people showed no ani¬ 
mosity to English residents, but, on the contrary, treated 
them with a friendly though chaffing good-humour. It 
was for Austria that they treasured all their hate,—un¬ 
grateful, faithless Austria, whom Nicholas 1. had be¬ 
friended, for the integrity of which Russia had spent 
blood and treasure, and which had twice betrayed her. 

The Russian field forces were organised very much on 
the lines of the German armies of 1870. Grand Dukes 
were the nominal leaders. In the Caucasus the command 
was given to the Grand Duke Michael, in Europe to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. Both these members of the Imperial 
family were given Chiefs of the Staff; in Asia Minor, Loris 
Melikoff provided the brains of the army, in Europe the 
Russian Moltke was General Nepokoytchinski. As this 
was to be a sort of Slavonic Iioly War, it was not meet 
that German names should figure amongst the leaders, 
Todleben, that experienced General who bad invented a 
Dew system of fortification which Osman Pasha was to 
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use with such effect against the defenders of Sebastopol, 
and which the Belgian General Brinlmont had perfect'd, 
was Left at home ; his name and nationality might pre¬ 
judice the cause. The heir-apparent, that rough diamond 
of Panslavism, was given an army which operated on the 
Lorn, Tradition has it that special precautions were 
taken to prevent his suffering harsh treatment at the 
hands of the Turkish General who was opposed to him, 
and whose alien race, it is whispered, did not conduce to 
steeling his heart against the dictates of his pocket and the 
persuasive influences of Russian gold. 

The war did not open auspiciously. The state of the 
Danube did not permit of a crossing before the month of 
June was nearly over. In the meantime the Emperor 
had visited Prince Charles of Roumania at Bucharest and 
exchanged with him the usual courtesies, the latter flatter¬ 
ing the Russian people in the person of their autocrat in 
flowery language that had quite an Oriental ring. There 
was some danger of losing the Commander-in-Chief at the 
very commencement of the operations. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who was a noted gourmet, swallowed a chicken- 
bone, which stuck in his throat, and for some days his life 
was in jeopardy. But the Russian army was spared a 
calamity, which would have cast a gloom over the war 
from the start. 

The Russo-Turkish. War has been so much written 
about, and has been so ably described by eminent British 
and American War Correspondents, that we do not propose 
to enter into its details. At one time it certainly looked 
as though the Slavonic cause and the big battalions were on 
the losing side, and the stand made by Osman Pasha at 
Plevna appeared to have paralysed tire entire Russian 
army. It was here that the remarkable medieval figure 
of Skobelell first drew the limelight upon it. The son of 
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a General who was at the same time a courtier, connected 
by marriage with one of the oldest princely families in 
Russia, the brother-in-law of the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
and in this way a distant connection of the Imperial family 
itself, the brilliant and dashing young officer had been a 
thorn in the flesh of the Court and of his father ever since 
he had attained man’s estate. After a life of extravagance 
and dissipation he married in order to get his father to pay 
his debts, but deserted his beautiful wife at the church 
door and volunteered for active service in Central Asia, 
where he rapidly gained distinction and promotion. At 
the outbreak of the war he was one of Russia’s youngest 
Generals. On his breast he proudly bore the St. George’s 
Cross for valour, similar to our Victoria Cross; but his 
constitution was already undermined by the extraordinary 
life he had led. The traditions of the Russian army have 
undergone but little change, and the Japanese War showed 
that the Skobeleff legend had survived. Personally brave, 
heroic, and magnificent, the Russian officer is as splendid 
in his vices as in his manly qualities; unfortunately he 
is still too mediaeval. The modern officer is expected to 
be a student as well as a soldier; and if he wishes to lead 
his troops to victory, he must combine the application of 
a German professor with the virtues of an anchorite and 
the physique of a Hercules. In Central Asia, Skobeleff 
had earned himself the nickname of St. Wassail-the-Martyr 
(Koutila-Moolchennik), and on his arrival on the Danube 
he was greeted with something akin to contempt. During 
the three days’ assault at Plevna according to a cautious 
estimate he sacrificed the lives of at least 15,000 men. 
This carnage is said, bj? his friend and biographer, Nemire- 
vitch Dantchenko, to have completely unmanned him; 
he went to Bucharest and there recuperated in his usual 
manner, returning to the army with renewed vigour to 
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cover himself with glory on the Shipka Pass, and to lead 
his victorious troops to the very walls of Constantinople, 
Pie paid many visits to that famous capital of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, and is said to have deeply regretted the 
stern prohibition which alone prevented him from taking 
it. Skobeleff might possibly have succeeded in taking 
Plevna by storm if he had been allowed to keep on sacrific¬ 
ing his troops. But his methods of war, as well as those 
of his private life, were too extravagant, and so Todleben, 
the despised, had to be sent for to invest the place. What¬ 
ever may be said about Skobeleff’s indifference to human 
life, he certainly put a new spirit into the Russian army. 
With liis storming of Plevna if may be said that a new 
turn was given to the war; his energy was contagious; he 
was the sworn foe of the lackadaisical supineness which 
seemed to have taken possession of the Russian leaders, and 
he was at least as reckless of his own life as he was of that 
of his troops. Whatever might have been said of others, 
he could not be accused of conducting military operations 
from a safe distance by wire behind a bottle of champagne. 
Indeed, the opinion is growing that Skobeleff’s many faults 
were amply atoned for by his great ability and merits; 
the misfortune is that his faults and vices have been, 
found more easy to copy than his undoubted military 
virtues. 

The Emperor himself accompanied his troops, sharing 
their hardships and encouraging them by his presence. 
He abstained from all interference in the conduct of the 
campaign, although he allowed his voice to be heard at 
the Councils of War; but he was indefatigable in visiting 
the sick and wounded, inspecting the hospitals, and watch¬ 
ing over their comforts, while he personally inhabited a 
miserable hut and led a life of Spartan simplicity. The 
rigours of the campaign were more severe than we at this 
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distance of time can quite imagine. The men were badly 
clad and badly fed; their boots were made of papei, and 
plaster of Rails was in llieir bread ; in Lhe biLmg cold of 
the Balkan Mountain ranges they were often unprovided 
with warm clothing. Skobeleff actually purchased fur 
coats for his men out of his own private means, much 
to his father’s disgust. The inevitable inquiries which 
followed the war revealed a state of corruption and an 
amount of swindling in connection with the contracts for 
the various supplies that was simply incredible. Several 
members of the Imperial family fell into disgrace in con¬ 
nection with these revelations, and were even put under 
arrest. The Emperor did not escape the hardships of 
the campaign, and laid the seeds of that ill-health which 
would have carried him off had the assassins who killed him 
but had the patience to wait. With his health shattered 
by dysentery, catarrh, ague, and asthma, the Emperor 
returned to his capital an altered man, heartbroken at the 
loss of human life and at the suffering he had witnessed. 
When his armies stood at the gates of Constantinople it 
is said that his nerve forsook him, and that lie could not 
summon up courage to break his word and to allow his 
troops to enter the Turkish capital in lhe face of Europe. 
For this his people could not forgive him. The Russians, 
who did not want to take Constantinople, nevertheless 
desired to show the world that they had possessed it. 

From Constantinople, Russia could have dictated terms 
of peace which, Russians think, Europe would have been 
obliged to recognise. As it is, they maintain that they 
were deprived of the fruits of victory. This view is of 
course not shared by the leading diplomatists of Europe, 
ft is doubtful whether the Powers could have allowed 
Russia to have carried away more trophies than she did; 
but that she made the worst possible use of such advantages 
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as she obtained is beyond dispute. She treated Bulgaria 
as a conquered country, and alienated her population by her 
ba rbaric methods of governmen t. The Bulgarians discovered 
that they had exchanged King Log for King Stork, and 
that the finger of Russia was thicker than the loins of 
Turkey. By appointing Prince Tclierkassky, the liberal 
Panslavist and friend and collaborator of Milioutin, civil 
administrator, the Emperor was supposed to have selected 
the ideal man for the post; but the Prince's method of 
carrying the blessings of Panslavism into the Balkan 
States was anything but conciliatory. The Bulgarians 
were taught with the knout to love their deliverer, and 
the native peasantry preferred being shot by the Turks 
to being Hogged by the Russians. Of the Roumanians 
and Servians it is needless to speak. The political inepti¬ 
tude of Russian statesmen has filled the Balkan Peninsula 
with enemies of Russia. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ASSASSINATION 

A LEXANDER II. was the first Russian Emperor whom 
the street assassin ventured to attack. For Russian 
Emperors to be the victims of palace revolutions had 
been common enough. Ivan vi., Peter hi., and Paul had all 
been murdered by their courtiers. But the common people 
venerated their Tzars, and would not publicly raise their 
hands against the Lord’s anointed. But Alexander n., the 
liberator, who conferred more solid benefits on his subjects 
than any of his predecessors, was the object of so many 
attempts on his life, that space does not permit of our 
enumerating them all. Plis first would-be assassins were 
Poles, one of these actually selecting Paris as the scene of his 
exploit. On this occasion, when the two Emperors, Napoleon 
and Alexander, accompanied by the then King of Prussia, 
were driving through the Champs Elysdcs, it is reported 
that the sovereigns contended amongst themselves for the 
honour of being the target of the miscreant. Napoleon 
smilingly claimed the bullet as intended for himself, William 
was equally insistent that he was its object, but Alexander 
did not yield in politeness to his uncle or his host. Pie had 
but recently been the victim of a similar attempt in his 
own capital. It was on the occasion of the visit of the 
King of Prussia and his nephew to Paris that a story of 
their rencontre with a French bourgeois is told. The two 
potentates, anxious to enjoy Paris life as ordinary citizens, 
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escaped one evening from their suites and visited one of the 
cafe chcmlants for which Paris was at that time particularly 
famous. Getting into conversation with a garrulous French¬ 
man, they discussed with him every topical question of the 
day, notably German and Russian politics, and were very 
much amused by the confident manner in which he set them 
right on subjects they had every reason to believe them¬ 
selves to be particularly well informed about. When the 
Frenchman rose he said he had been so much impressed with 
the general information of his chance acquaintances that 
he asked them whom he might have had the pleasure of 
conversing with. The older monarch replied : " Oh ! I am 
the King of Prussia,” and his companion added carelessly 
that he was the Emperor of Russia. The Frenchman 
betrayed no sign of astonishment, but with the gravity 
which became so historic an occasion, bowed profoundly 
and rejoined : “ And I am the Grand Mogul! ” 

After having been vainly and repeatedly shot at by 
Polish patriots, the Emperor became the frequent object of 
abortive attempts by revolutionary fanatics. He invariably 
showed on these occasions a sublime courage which has 
been attributed to his fatalism. Indeed, be used to say 
that he did not believe that his hour had yet come, but that 
when he was destined to die no human protective measures 
could save him; in. the meantime, he was equally convinced 
that Providence would permit no impious hand to hasten 
his death. He certainly appeared to bear a charmed life. 
One of the most remarkable examples of his many almost 
miraculous escapes, was that afforded by the attempt of 
Solovieff. As the Emperor was taking his usual morning 
walk, and was turning the corner of his palace in order 
to proceed along the quay towards the Summer Garden, 
he was greeted by bullets, fired in rapid succession, point- 
blank at his chest, and at a distance 01 but a few feet, by a 
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solitary wayfarer. The street was deseited, nobody was in 
sight, and thus taken by surpiise, the Emperor, who was 
already shattered in constitution, might well have been 
pardoned had he adopted the inglorious course ot quickly 
retracing his steps and bolting back round the corner. But 
such an idea does not seem even to have ciossed his mind, 
On the conttaiy, raising his left arm to cover his face, 
in the attitude prescribed by the Russian drill to an officer 
leading his men to the attack, he advanced upon his would- 
be assassin and was about to seize him, when a powerful 
sergeant in the Guards, attracted by the sound of the revolver 
shots, ran up and felled Solovicff to the ground with one 
blow of his gigantic fist. Eye-witnesses at a distance have 
borne witness to the remarkably cool and unperturbed 
courage of the Emperor. 

The explosion at the Winter Palace was another instance 
of a hairbreadth escape, for it was by what is called a pure 
accident that the banquet which was to have been given 
there on the day on which the explosion occurred was post¬ 
poned. 

The frequency of the attempts, and the intimate know¬ 
ledge of the Emperor’s movements which they revealed, 
lias led to the legend that they could all be traced to a 
prominent member of the Imperial family who considered 
himself the lawful ruler of Russia. In the absence of all 
evidence one way or the other, and in view of its extreme 
improbability, no credence can be attached to this story. 

Nevertheless, to the candid student it will seem surpris¬ 
ing that the benevolent and kindly Alexander n., who had 
given his country so many reforms, and had shown so many 
evidences of a lofty and humane disposition, should have 
been singled out as the victim of the wrath of a people to 
whom he had done nothing but good. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the best intentioned of monarchs are often the 
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victims of the hatred of their subjects. The reforms which 
Alexander 11. had granted, and the general liberal policy 
of his reign, stimulated the popular appetite for liberty. 
Besides, the unfortunate issue of the Russo-Turkislr War 
had satisfied nobody. The Panslavists felt that the tide of 
Slavonic conquest had been stemmed by the combined 
efforts of all the Powers, and that Russia had cravenly 
allowed herself to be dictated to by a united Europe, and 
been refused the right to reap the fruits of victory to which 
her expenditure of blood and treasure had entitled her. 
The liberals, on the other hand, were disappointed to find 
that whilst they had fought for the emancipation of Bulgaria, 
and bestowed on that country a form at least of representa¬ 
tive government, Russia was to continue to remain an 
autocracy. The reactionary Court party, composed prin¬ 
cipally of Generals with German names, pointed to the 
universal dissatisfaction as a further proof of the native 
ingratitude of the Russian people, and of their unripeness 
for self-government, even assuming that it could be demon¬ 
strated that an orderly administration was compatible with 
so-called free institutions. 

There seems little room for doubt that if Alexander n. 
had summoned some sort of Parliament on the conclusion 
of the ill-fated Russo-Turkish War, his country would have 
been spared much internal trouble and suffering, and his 
grandson would have found his crown less burdensome to 
wear. This was not fated to be, and consequently the 
more advanced, more impatient, and least prudent of his 
subjects, mostly hot-headed and over-educated boys and 
girls, fprmed themselves into secret societies and waged 
war on the existing order of things, condemning to death 
and f< executing ” such public officials as had incurred their 
displeasure. They maintained that as there was no public 
tribunal before which these official transgressors against 
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the laws of humanity could be arraigned, it was the, duty 
of the “ opposition ” Lo make examples of them as a warning 
to others. A puerile reign of terror ensued ; nobody of any 
social or official position could afford to pretend that he 
was not in fear of his life. On the contrary, it became 
indispensable to the dignity of a public official that he should 
have been threalened, otherwise he lost prestige in the eyes 
of the world; he was evidently not of sufficient importance 
to be murdered. 

The effect of this reign of terror was so to frighten 
the Court party that they terrorised the Emperor. Alex¬ 
ander n. had returned from the war but a shadow of his 
former self. A tall handsome soldier, erect and rather 
inclined lo flesh when the war broke out, he came back 
with his nerves unstrung, his eyes sunken and glassy, 
and his frame so thin that he looked all skin and bones. 
Iiis figure also had lost its straightness; he was bowed 
clown, and, in fact, had been transformed into an old man 
in a few months. It was not easy for the Emperor’s 
entourage to persuade him, even after the attempt by 
Solovieff, to abandon his solitary walks, and never to issue 
forth from his palace without a mounted escort. But the 
entreaties of the lady who became his morganatic wife 
could not be denied, and out of consideration for her he 
jdelded. Baffled in their attempts on his life, now that the 
Emperor never appeared in the streets without a perfect 
forest of Cossack lances surrounding him, the revolutionists 
who had determined to kill him proceeded to frame more 
ambitious and elaborate schemes for the accomplishment 
of their dastardly design. They embarked on the manu¬ 
facture of high explosives, and excavated tunnels under 
railway tracks, in which they placed heavy charges of 
dynamite, which they exploded by means of electric 
detonators in the most approved technical fashion; but all 
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to no purpose, something always happened to render 
their attempts abortive. But while they were not suc¬ 
cessful in carrying out their purpose, they usually managed 
to evade the vigilance of the police and to get clear away. 
One of the most ingenious of these conspirators, Hart¬ 
mann, was even for a brief season lionised by a certain 
section of London society. Instead of securing the real 
perpetrators of these diabolical plots, the police generally 
pounced upon unfortunate university students and silly 
girls, and by their arbitrary arrests and punishments only 
widened the area of discontent without doing any good. 

With reference to the Winter Palace explosion, Tatis- 
tcheff relates how a revolutionary, disguised as a carpenter, 
succeeded in getting employment in the palace, and was 
engaged with other workmen on some work in the base¬ 
ment. In the course of four months this workman 
managed to smuggle dynamite, concealed in his bag, into 
these lower regions, and placed it in a box situated exactly 
under the banqueting-hall. When about one hundred 
pounds of dynamite had been accumulated, he attached 
a fuse to a fulminate of mercury detonator which he 
inserted in the box full of dynamite in bulk, and on the 
17th of February 1880, at about six o’clock, that is to 
say, at the hour when the Imperial family were in the 
habit of sitting down to dinner, he ignited the opposite 
end of the fuse and fled from the palace. A few seconds 
later there was a terrific explosion. 

At that moment the Emperor was in the Lesser Field- 
Marshal’s saloon, where he had gone to meet Prince 
Alexander of Hessen and his son. Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, who were fortunately late for dinner, otherwise 
the whole party would have been blown up. As it was, 
the Finnish Guards, who had supplied the guard of honour 
to the palace that day, had eleven men killed and fifty-six 
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wounded. The explosion caused the walls lo shake, put 
out the gas all over the palace, and smashed a few windows, 
but otherwise did very little damage. The Finnish Guards 
stuck to their posts, and when the sentries were relieved 
by the Preobrajenski Guards they refused to leave their 
posts until enjoined to do so by their own non-commissioned 
officers. 

It was at about this time that old Count Ignaticlf, 
the father of the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
died, and was succeeded in the Presidency of the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers by Count Valouycff, le beau Valouyeff, 
in whom the Emperor had great confidence, and whom 
he frequently consulted. Valouyeff, supported by the 
Emperor’s brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, recom¬ 
mended the Emperor to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ascending the throne by calling together a Zcmski 
Sobor, or Slates-General. This proposal was intrusted 
to a Select Committee consisting of the heir-apparent, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, Valouyeff, Prince Urousoff, 
Makoff, Minister of the Interior, and General Drenteln, 
the Chief of Gendarmes; later, Count Adlerbeig, the Minister 
ol the Court, was added. The Committee met four times. 
The first meeting was held in the Emperor’s palace, the 
second and third in the Grand Duke Constantine’s palace, 
and the fourth and last at the Emperor’s palace again. 
While the Graud Duke Constantine and Valouycff were 
both strongly in favour of the measure, the heir-apparent 
as strongly opposed it; and, needless to say, his opposition 
was firmly supported by the members of the Committee. 
In place of auy appeal to the nation, it was decided, on 
the recommendation of the heir-apparent, to appoint a 
Supreme Investigating Commission with a view to stamping 
out the revolutionary movement. At first the Emperor 
was very much opposed to such an extraordinary measure, 
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but under pressure from his son he consented to its appoint¬ 
ment. It was composed of the Ministers of the Court, 
of War, and of the Inferior, and the Chief of Gendarmes; 
to these were added the Minister of Justice, the Assistant 
Chief of the Third Section, Tchcrevin, and the Governors 
of St. Petersburg and Kharkoff, Gourko and Loris 
Melikoff, the latter being placed at its head. The official 
title of the Commission can be rendered in English as 
“ Supreme Executive Commission.” By this appointment 
Loris Melikoff, an Armenian soldier of fortune, not a 
Russian, was made virtual dictator of the country; and 
that policy of proclaiming states of siege and trying persons 
suspected or accused of political crimes before courts- 
martial was introduced. But Count Loris Melikoff was 
no fanatic, he was a man of exceptional ability and common 
sense, who displayed considerable tact and moderation 
in the exercise of his dictatorial powers, in which he was 
so successful, that after a few months, and on his own 
recommendation, it was found possible to abolish the 
inquisitorial commission and to allow the ordinary 
machinery of State, which had been held in abeyance, to 
resume the government of the country. Loris Melikoff 
was, however, made Minister of the Interior. In this 
capacity he caused to be appointed a number of com¬ 
missions to inquire into abuses and recommend reforms 
of administration. 

It is common gossip that Count Loris Melikoff, having 
succeeded, as he thought, in purging the Russian nation 
of its revolutionary views, which it was supposed to have 
contracted through contact with the diseased and con¬ 
tagious West, had actually prepared a constitution, or a 
system of representative government, which, with the 
assistance of Count Shouvaloff, had even attained comple¬ 
tion and was ready for signature when tlie Emperor was 
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murdered. The story goes that a certain lady bearing an 
historic name was mixed up in some inexplicable manner 
with this scheme, that the morganatic wife of the Emperor 
had been won over to it, and that it would have been 
carried out had the senseless revolutionaries not set back 
the clock of Russian progress by murdering the benevolent 
autocrat who was thus on the point of placing a coronal 
on his imposing structure of reforms. Felix Volkhovski 
in his Notes to Mr. J. A, Morrison’s translation of Samson- 
Himmelstierna’s Russia under Alexander in., says, referring 
to Loris Melikoff’s proposed Constituent Assembly: " It 
deserves to be noted that the manifesto calling the pro¬ 
posed assembly had been already signed by Alexander n., 
and would undoubtedly have been published had it not 
been that IgnatiefI, thinking to gain supreme influence, 
regarded it as justifiable to cast suspicion on his colleagues 
in his first audience with the new monarch, and to express 
doubts with regard to the project for which he had formerly 
voted ... so came the ' lather of lies ’ to be the founder 
of the present absolute regime." As Mr. Volkhovski 
does not deign to vouchsafe any corroborative proof of 
his statement beyond his mere ipse dixit, we may be 
pardoned for attaching little credence to this alleged act 
of filial impiety. Whether the statement be true or false, 
it appears perfectly clear, however, that the Nihilists by 
their insensate and horrible crime have, even on the ad¬ 
mission of one of their own party, set back the clock of 
Russian progress by more than a generation. But the 
revolutionaries hated Alexander n. even as the Yahoo 
hates the gentleman. Mr. Charles Lowe, in his admirable 
Alexander in, of Russia, reproduces the account published 
by the Russian Free Press Fund of Loris Melilcoffs Con¬ 
stitution, alleged to be compiled from the papers of that 
deceased statesman, who died a virtual exile in Paris, and 
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considers that it “ bears internal evidence of being pretty 
correct, at least as to its facts.” 

The melancholy coincidence by which the Emperor 
lost his life under exceptionally tragic circumstances just 
at the time when he was preparing to bestow this final and 
splendid gift on his people, has led to the belief that the 
revolutionaries who foully murdered him were the blind 
and unconscious instruments of much more highly placed 
personages who were interested in maintaining the status 
quo. It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and 
therefore an authoritative contradiction of this rumour may 
not be forthcoming, even in years to come, when the history 
of the reign of Alexander n. will be as an open book. 

Immediately after the assassination, stories were in¬ 
vented, intended to demonstrate that the route taken by 
the Emperor had been recommended him by one of his 
brothers, and that if he had but followed his own inclination 
he would have changed his route and escaped death. 
These stories cannot be true, if we are to credit Tatistcheff’s 
account of the Emperor's death, which agrees in all sub¬ 
stantial features with the description given by Victor 
Laferte, which is based on statements by eye-witnesses 
and people in every position in life, and was written with 
a view to " rectifying certain errors made by writers who 
were not well informed,” and to refuting the lies which 
were being circulated at the time. Lafertd's book shows 
so intimate a knowledge of Court life in St. Petersburg, 
and of the members of the Imperial family and their 
surroundings, that it is deserving of credence. 

Tatistcheff's narrative is, however, better, because it is 
more historical and goes farther back. He says that 
towards the close of 1S80 (O.S.), a fortunate circum¬ 
stance brought about the arrest in St. Petersburg of the 
principal leader of the Terrorists, Alexander Mikhailoff by 
u—(3 
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name. His mantle fell on Andrew Jelyaboff, the hero of 
the railway tunnel at Alexandroffsk, and of a tunnel 
under a certain bridge in St. Petersburg. 

Under his leadership the Terrorists commenced opera¬ 
tions in earnest. They already possessed at the time a 
number of so-called conspirators’ lodgings. In one of 
these there was a secret printing-press, and indeed the 
whole of this underground life has been most graphically 
described by Stepniak, himself an important member of 
the Revolutionary party. 

In order to achieve the murder of the Emperor, the con¬ 
spirators decided to lay a mine at a certain point in one 
of the principal streets, the Sadovaya, which the Emperor 
was frequently passing; and for this purpose a cellar or 
basement was rented in this street and fumed into a 
cheesemonger's shop. Here at night the conspirators made 
a subterranean gallery or adit to the centre of the roadway. 
By an accident Jelyaboff was arrested just after the com¬ 
pletion of the work, on the 27th February 1881 (O.S.). 
On the following day the police made a search of the shop, 
but discovered nothing. At a general meeting of Terrorists, 
held immediately afterwards, Sophia Perovslcaya, the 
companion of Jelyaboff and a member of a distinguished 
family, insisted on the immediate execution of their design. 
During the night of the 28th February-tst March (12th- 
13th March, N.S.) the conspirators placed explosives in 
the gallery under the road, with the intention of blowing 
it up on the Sunday of 1st March (13th) when the Emperor 
would drive from the Winter Palace to the Mikhailovski 
Riding School for the usual Sunday inspection of troops. 
Early in the morning of the fatal day, Perovskaya distri¬ 
buted four metal bombs among : Ruissakoff, Grinevetski, 
Emelyanoff, and Timothy Mikhailoff. Principal reliance 
was placed upon the mine, and it was not intended to 
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bring the bombs into play except in the case of a failure 
to explode the mine. 

On the preceding Saturday the Emperor Alexander, 
fasting, as was his wont, during the first week in Lent, 
took Holy Communion together with all the members of 
the Imperial family in the private chapel of the Winter 
Palace. In the morning of 1st March (13th) he received the 
Minister of the Interior, Loris Melikoff, in audience, when 
it is believed that the draft of a Constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to him, and then lunched with Princess Youryeff- 
skaya and his children by her. Laferte gives a touching 
description, which had obviously been furnished him by 
the Princess herself, of that last luncheon. Alexander then 
proceeded in a closed carriage to the Riding School. When 
the Imperial carriage left the palace, says Tatistcheff, all 
preparations had been made for exploding the mine, and 
the four men, armed with their bombs, were at their posts. 
But, contrary to the expectation of the revolutionaries, 
the Emperor did not take his usual route along the Nevsky 
and the Malaya Sadovaya, but followed a more direct 
road, alon^ the Catherine Canal. After the inspection he 
proceeded to the Mikhailoffski Palacef to call on his cousin 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, daughter of the famous 
Grand Duchess Helen. Perovskaya, who had been follow¬ 
ing the Emperor’s movements, now saw dearly that he 
would most probably return by the same route, that is to 
say, vi-A the Catherine Canal. At a given signal from her, 
the conspirators took ,up their positions along the railings 
bordering the Canal. They were placed in the following 
order: first Ruissakoff, then Grinevetski, Emelyanoff 
third, and Timothy Mikhailoff fourth, Perovskaya her¬ 
self went to the opposite side of the Canal and stood facing 
the street through' which the Emperor would have to 


come. 
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When the Imperial carriage left the Mikhailoflsld Palace 
at 2.15 p.m. Perovskaya waved her handkerchief as a signal 
to the bomb-throwers. The Emperor was the sole occupant 
of his own carriage, which was followed by the Chief of 
Police, the Captain of Gendarmes, and another officer, in 
open sledges. The carriage was surrounded by an escort 
of mounted Cossacks. Driving at a rapid pace along the 
Canal, the carriage had already passed Ruissakoff, when he 
threw his bomb under it. A terrific explosion followed. 
Several people fell to the ground, amongst them a mounted 
Cossack and a boy apprentice. The Emperor instantly 
ordered his coachman to stop, alighted from his carriage, 
and approached the spot where the explosion had occurred ; 
and where Ruissakoff had already been seized, On being 
asked by anxious officers whether he was wounded, the 
Emperor replied, “ No, thank God, I am all right; but look 
at these ! " pointing to the Cossack and apprentice, who 
were still lying wounded on the ground. The Emperor then 
went up to Ruissakoff and asked him whether it was he who 
had thrown the bomb, and what his name was. Ruissakoff 
replied in the affirmative, but gave a feigned name. “ What 
a fellow! ” the Emperor was heard to ejaculate as he 
retraced his steps towards his carriage. In doing so he 
walked a few paces along the border of the Canal; and as he 
passed Grinevctski, the second conspirator, who was stand¬ 
ing holding on to the railings, another bomb was thrown 
immediately at Iris feet. A second terrific explosion re¬ 
sounded, and when the smoke had dispersed a terrible 
spectacle met the gaze. With his back towards the railing 
and his hands on the footpath, without coat or head-covering, 
the Emperor lay bleeding. The legs were bare, and smashed 
to pieces; blood was flowing from him in streams, and his 
flesh was torn, and lmng loose and jagged; his face was 
covered in blood. " Help me,” he murmured in scarcely 
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audible tones to the Chief of Police, who was lying severely 
wounded by his side. When he was raised from the ground 
he had already lost consciousness. The Grand Duke Michael, 
who had hurried to the spot, ordered him to be placed on the 
sledge of the Chief of Police; and thus, with the blood still 
streaming from him, he was rapidly driven to the Winter 
Palace and carried into his own room, where he was placed 
upon a bed. The Court Medical Officer in waiting, Dr. 
Markus, bound up his wounds at once. His body physician. 
Dr. Botkin, who had been summoned without delay, tried 
every possible method to bring him back to consciousness, 
but all to no purpose. The copious loss of blood had 
exhausted his strength, and there was no hope for his 
recovery. 

The Csesarevitch and his wife and the other members of 
the Imperial family were soon on the spot, and surrounded 
the form of the dying Emperor. The salons of the palace 
were now filled with Ministers and other high Government 
officials, Court functionaries and officers. A dumb crowd 
of terrified people fdlcd the courtyard of the palace. 

In reply to the Cresarevilcli’s question, how long the 
Emperor could be expected to live, Dr. Botkin said: " From 
one to fifteen minutes! ” The heir-apparent turned round 
and burst into tears. He embraced his brother Vladimir 
and his uncle Michael, and sent for a priest to administer 
the sacrament. All those present fell on their lurees while 
the priest performed the last rites of the Church. At 3.35 
p.m. the Emperor Alexander xi. was no more. 

Laferte, in describing the end of Alexander 11., states 
that his successor, respecting his father’s will, considered 
that the modest sum which had been left his widow was 
inadequate to maintain her and her three children in comfort, 
and so he augmented it. The Princess had never contem* 
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plated the possibility ot the Emperor’s death, and was 
quite unprepared for such a catastrophe. Alexander n., 
whilst he occasionally presen ted her with articles of jewellery, 
never made her money presents. Although Alexander n. 
was generous, and maintained a luxurious Court in accord¬ 
ance with his father’s traditions and with the dignity of a 
great empire, he expended very little on himself, for his 
tastes were simple, and he restricted himself to the bare 
necessaries of life. It was only during the later years of 
his life that he indulged in a comfortable bed. Till then he 
slept on a hard mattress. The chairs in his study, where he 
would remain at work for days together, were old-fashioned 
and comfortless. In the very coldest weather only would 
he allow his bed to be warmed with a hot brick. Laferte, 
however, omits to state, that owing to the frequent severe 
attacks of asthma to which he was subject, the Emperor 
rather dreaded going to bed at all; and when he was suffering 
from this chronic complaint, he would remain at work at his 
desk all night, keeping himself stimulated—although this is 
denied by the people in his immediate surrounding—by occa¬ 
sional sips of champagne, Cliquot being his favourite brand. 
A shower-bath in the morning would suffice to freshen him 
up. Laferte tells us how the Princess Youryeffskaya 
gradually and almost imperceptibly replaced the old and 
unyielding furniture by softer and more comfortable pieces, 
so that in time his apartments became less bare. The rooms 
occupied by him in the Winter Palace were small, and lack¬ 
ing in domestic comfort. The study in which he died served 
him at once as bedroom, dressing-room, reception-room for 
his Ministers, and workroom. It was not always properly 
heated, owing to the carelessness of the servants, until 
Princess Youryeffskaya looked after him. Before that the 
easy-going Emperor, who had a certain indolence of char¬ 
acter, was almost neglected in his own palace. Thus, for 
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instance, at Tzarskoye Selo the Emperor's bedroom was 
never heated, because the stove, which was also supposed 
to warm the adjoining Turkish Chamber, smoked. Lafcrte 
assures us on the authority of the Emperor’s servants that 
until the Princess saw to the regulation of the temperature 
of his rooms herself, he was constantly catching cold. With 
regard to food, the Emperor was fastidious but moderate, 
He ate very little, and at his meals drank only soda-water 
and a little Tokay, which his doctor had recommended him, 
or some beer. He preferred simple food, but delighted in 
exercising a lavish hospitality. 

The Emperor was so particular in all matters of money 
where he was personally concerned, that when he found 
himself short at the end of the year he would borrow 
from the Minister of the Court, and was most careful 
about repaying it. All expenses incurred on behalf of 
his morganatic wife were defraj'ed out of his private purse. 
Besides the money he left to his family, the Emperor left 
in the treasury of the Minister of the Court as much as 
65 million roubles, which sum represented the economies 
effected by that department during his reign. Moreover, 
when he ascended the throne this department had a deficit 
of one million roubles. Nor should it be forgotten that 
as autocrat he was responsible to nobody for his expendi¬ 
ture, and that his savings had been effected out of the 
sums set aside in budget. 

In another part of this very interesting work Laferte 
says : 

" Amongst the persons who composed the immediate 
entourage of Alexander 11. his intimates must not he 
confounded with those who influenced him; for the first, 
men of the highest honour, although they might have 
enjoyed the favours of the sovereign, occupied no post of 
eminence in the State ; consequently they did not exercise 
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any influence. Only people gifted with remarkable ability 
had any ascendency over the Emperor’s mind ; but every¬ 
body should be fully convinced of one fact, namely, that 
all the mediocrities had absolutely no influence whatever 
on Alexander n. lie was able to differentiate between 
people of sound principles but narrow mind, and men of 
large ideas and vivid intelligence; but," Laferte assures us 
that " whoever the people might be who surrounded him 
during his reign, not one of them, it can be incontestably 
asserted, exercised a real influence over him.” We have 
seen, in the case of Milioutin, how the Emperor could 
select and employ people with whom he was not in agree¬ 
ment. That Laferte is a courtier, and in his devotion to 
the master he writes about is blinded to his faults, must, 
of course, he admitted. For instance, he says : 

" Alexander n. had received from Heaven at his birth 
a combination of all the gifts which charm, attract, and 
captivate hearts. He charmed by his unequalled kind¬ 
ness, he attracted by the nobility of his character and the 
loftiness of his mind ; he captivated by the refined delicacy 
of his sentiments and the supreme dignity of his whole 
person. Without exaggeration it may be said of him that 
he possessed an assemblage of all the virtues, and that he 
consequently deserves to be regarded as the best and most 
perfect of men. His conversation, witty, engaging, full 
of happy sallies, charmed his hearers ; when he made a 
joke, it was with an inimitable elegance and subtlety. 
His great stature, his graceful figure, his grand and really 
princely manner at official receptions and reviews or 
inspections, attracted all eyes and set all hearts beating. 
Amidst liis brilliant suite of Generals, whom he surpassed 
by the majesty of his deportment and the elegance of his 
person, it was impossible for his Imperial personality to he 
confounded with the others. The prestige which Alex- 
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ander n. exercised over the populace was immense. At 
the sight of him everybody was vanquished ; everything 
about him, down to the most trifling gesture, bore the 
imprint of that seal of sovereignty which excites enthu¬ 
siasm ; his manners, impressively calm, indicated the man 
who could control himself and dominaLe his impressions 
in all circumstances. His happiness consisted in being 
agreeable to others; he forgot himself on many occasions; 
and his indulgence was equal to the goodness of his heart. 
He knew the weakness of human nature, and this prevented 
him from despising humanity. Constant in his friend¬ 
ships, once his confidence had been deserved, slander 
became powerless to injure persons whom his mind or his 
heart had elected, His tact was great in all things; never 
did an unkind word escape his lips; his exquisite polite¬ 
ness could only be compared with that of Louis xiv. . . . 
Notwithstanding the grandeur of this majesty, which even 
the proudest felt compelled to recognise, and filled all who 
approached him with respect, Alexander n. in the bosom of 
his family preferred to think himself a private individual. 
He tasted with happiness all the pleasures and all the 
sweets of the domestic hearth.” 

After making due allowances for adulation and even 
sycophancy, we are nevertheless constrained to confirm, 
from our personal inquiries amongst those who have had 
the privilege of being brought in contact with Alexander n., 
that the above description would scarcely be described 
as exaggerated. Our own recollection of that noble and 
imposing monarch bears out everything M. Lafertd says, 
although it is to be feared that he was perhaps not quite so 
perfect as this flattering picture would lead us to believe. 

But with the death of Alexander n, there died the last 
survivor and the last descendant of that grand and noble 
school of old-fashioned courteous gentlemen who graced 
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the Court of Russia for nearly a century. While Alex¬ 
ander ix. was as handsome, commanding, and knightly a 
figure as his father Nicholas I., ho had all the sweetness 
and gentleness of disposition of his uncle and namesake. 
He had also the defects of his qualities. He was too proud 
to sully his hands with the dirty game of politics; he could 
not understand the virtues of insubordination, nor admire 
the sans calotte. Bad manners were repulsive to him; 
he could not understand why ill-bred people should 
necessarily be assumed to be clever because they did not 
know how to behave; and he was so honourable himself 
that he could not bring himself to believe that anybody 
in his entourage could be dishonourable. 

Whatever his faults, whatever his mistakes, he was 
honest and single-minded, and he marched through the 
world doing his duty to the best of his ability and according 
to his lights. lie laid the foundations of freedom in his 
country; and under his reign that country was glorious, 
prosperous, and developed an intellectual and artistic 
activity that was unparalleled. With his death it seemed 
as though a brief spell of sunshine on the usual grey and 
cloudy sky of the Russian winter had been brought to an 
end. 

That short burst of culture has been clouded and 
overshadowed, but it has made itself felt. The Russian 
people know what it was to have had it, and they will 
assuredly make it return, and cause its light to shine all 
over the wide expanse of their wonderful empire. 



PART IV 

RUSSIA FIN DE SINGLE 


CHAPTER XXX 

A PANSLAVIST AUTOCRAT 

N " EARLY every Enrperor of Russia has given an 
imprint of his mind on the army he commanded, 
by introducing changes in its uniform which indi¬ 
cated the leaning of his sympathies. Peter ill. copied 
Frederick the Great; Nicholas i. introduced the Prussian 
spiked helmet; Alexander n., whose liberal predilections 
and cultured habit of thought led him to admire the 
French and dislike German pedantry, notwithstanding 
his love for his Prussian relations and in spite of his own 
pronouncedly German characteristics, adopted as many 
French military features as he conveniently could. The 
experience of the Crimean War had shown the impractica¬ 
bility of the high stocks, heavy helmets, and uncomfortable 
uniforms which Russia had imported from her next-door 
neighbour. Alexander it. supplanted the Prussian helmet 
by the French kepi; he loosened the stocks and lowered 
the collars of his troops, and generally endeavoured to 
make their dress as comfortable as possible. But the first 
great and significant measure by which Alexander III. 
signalised his accession was the reform of uniforms on 
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national lines. The national costume of the Russian 
peasant, his fur cap, liis top-boots, his short caftan, were 
assimilated to the requirements of military uniform. In 
order to eliminate all foreign elements as much as possible, 
the various fancy dresses of hussars, lancers, and cuiras¬ 
siers were abolished and the Russian cavalry were turned 
into mounted infantry and called dragoons; with the 
exception of a few Guard regiments, the entire Russian 
army received one and the same uniform; the various 
aims of the service, such as artillery, sappers, pioneers, 
infantry, cavalry, etc., being differentiated by their facings 
and similar minor distinctions. The sabres of the cavalry 
wctc taken out of their bright metallic scabbards, put 
into black leather sheaths, and instead of being supported 
by belts fastened round the waist, were suspended from 
leather straps slung over the shoulder, and with the curve 
of the sword reversed so as to resemble a scimitar. In 
short, the Russian army, from having borne a European, 
if slightly slovenly, appearance, was turned into a smart 
military-looking but distinctly Oriental force. The fur 
cap, the top-boots, and the scimitar, to say nothing of the 
lance, which all the cavalry carried, reminded one of the 
days of the Tartar yoke, and were a foretaste of what 
was in sLore for Russia. 

Alexander hi. spent much time in devising this uni¬ 
form, and deservedly took great credit for it. We believe 
it is Dr. Dillon who records how, during the early days 
of his reign, the Emperor and his brothers were to be con¬ 
stantly found crawling about on the floor in the Emperor’s 
study drawing patterns of uniforms in chalk on large 
sheets of thick paper too huge to be placed on a table. 
The candid observer must admit that the new uniform is 
both becoming and practical; that it combines, with an 
appearance of smartness, which should always characterise 
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a military uniform, a certain symbolism which appeals to 
the imagination and makes it at once interesting and 
attractive. 

The uniforms introduced by the young Emperor were 
emblematic of the tone of his mind and the national policy 
he stood for. From henceforth there was to be no more 
blind groping for palliative measures, no more holding 
of candles to the devil, no more coquetting with European 
fads. Russia was to adopt a strong, wholesome, single- 
minded course of national development on national lines. 
The Emperor had two watchwords, as everybody knew. 
One was: “ Russia for the Russians,” and expressed the 
theoretic and ideal basis of his policy; the other, which 
indicated the practical realistic measures by means of 
which these ideal conceptions were to be translated into 
fact and carried out, was: “ No nonsense.” 

The Emperor Alexander in. is an extremely sympa¬ 
thetic, sterlingly honest, sturdy historical figure. No 
Emperor of Russia has ever been as popular as he, 
or more respected. Alexander 1. was not understood, 
Nicholas 1. was feared, Alexander n. was distrusted, but 
Alexander in. was revered; he was called the Wise (Moodrui) 
Tzar. It is the fate of people who are in advance of their 
age to he misunderstood; and rulers who see farther than 
their subjects and endeavour to lead them to higher efforts 
and happier states than they are capable of conceiving, 
are often hated, feared, and distrusted. But the fortunate 
ruler who finds himself in accord with current public 
opinion, who is in sympathy with his people, and is not 
haunted by ambitions or disturbed by schemes which are 
beyond their comprehension, is assured of the affection of 
his subjects. Great is common sense, and it prevails, to 
paraphrase a well-known Latin saw, 

Alexander m,, the second son of his father, was born 
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on ioth March 1845, and was consequently thirty-six years 
old when he ascended the throne. Tatistcheff informs us 
that the education of the children of Alexander n., at that 
time heir-apparent, was the object of the especial solicitude 
of their parents, and that, in the first instance, they were 
intrusted to the care, under the supervision of Mme Pog- 
genpol, the governess, to English nurses, as indeed is the 
custom in the Russian Imperial family. He gives the names 
of three English ladies : Hughes, Isherwood, and Stutton, 
as those of the nurses of the three eldest children. When 
the boys grew older they were given military tutors; and 
it does not appear that they came under the influence 
of such eminent men of culture as, for instance, Jou- 
koffski, at whose feet their father imbibed his lofty and 
noble sentiments. In their education “ no nonsense ” 
seems to have been the watchword, with results far from 
satisfactory. The eldest son, Nicholas, contracted, in con¬ 
sequence, it is alleged, of the severity of his studies, the 
solitary habits and vices of the recluse and the cloister. 
With a constitution predisposed to tuberculosis, it seems 
that the unhealthy studious life he led undermined his con¬ 
stitution, and when he died of consumption in 1865, it is 
said that complete debility had alreadj;- set in, and that 
the once splendid intellect of this promising young Prince 
was a total wreck, while his physique and nervous system, 
never very robust, were entirely shattered. The melancholy 
fate of this victim of autocracy. Imperial pride, and maternal 
austerity was not shared by his brothers, none of whom 
showed much aptitude for book learning. Alexander was 
oven regarded as the fool of the family, powerful, obstinate, 
and backward. He gave so little promise of the ability 
which was to distinguish him in later days, and seemed 
to have inherited to such an exaggerated degree the intel¬ 
lectual indolence of which Joukoffsld complained in his 
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father, that he was given up as hopeless, and allowed to 
follow his bent, which was soldiering. In this respect he 
resembled his grandfather Nicholas, who was also little 
addicted to study as a youth, and was rather shy and 
taciturn in society at that age. Alexander in., as heir- 
apparent, shone but little in the drawing-room, and cared 
less for the society of elegant ladies and courtiers. His 
brothers and he early developed a taste for dissipation 
of the truly old-fashioned Russian type, reviving the 
memories of the heroic days of Peter 1. Of gigantic pro¬ 
portions and fabulous strength, the young Grand Duke 
loved to emulate the feats of his famous ancestor. Whether 
he ever stopped with his hands the sails of a windmill in 
full motion, as Peter the Great is reputed to have done, 
we are unable to say, but that be could roll a silver rouble 
into a tube in his palms, and crash an ordinary iron horse¬ 
shoe in the hollow of his hand, is beyond question. It 
is even rumoured that he was so fanatical a devotee to 
athletics of every kind that he could never bring himself 
to forgive Prince Alexander of Battenberg for getting the 
better of him in a wrestling match. Alexander in. always 
contended that the Prince took an unfair advantage of 
him, and hence his animosity towards that picturesque 
historical personage when called by destiny to become 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

On the death of his brother Nicholas, the Grand Duke 
Alexander married the beautiful Princess to whom the 
late heir-apparent had been affianced, and who has sur¬ 
vived him. This Princess at once took the hearts of her 
future subjects by storm; but it was whispered at the time 
that her husband preferred the society of his boon com¬ 
panions and their meretricious associates to that of the 
charming, delicate lady whom he had had the good fortune 
to espouse. The first years of the married life of the then 
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heir-apparent and his consort were not supposed to have 
been happy. Gradually, however, a change came over 
the Grand Duke, the great social success of the Grand 
Duchess Dagmar, as she was then still called, the attention 
the Emperor paid her, the universal admiration she excited, 
her own sweet and gentle disposition, and the children she 
bore him, won the Grand Duke from his orgies, and drew 
him softly but irresistibly to his wife's side. Reformed 
rakes are said to make the best husbands, and without 
going so far as to call Alexander m. a rake, nobody would 
dispute his title to be described as an exemplary husband. 
In after years, with the exception of certain wild stories, 
so grotesque and improbable as to be obvious inventions, 
the breath of scandal never touched this happy, domesti" 
cated Imperial pair. 

From the very first the Grand Duchess struck the right 
note, and without manifesting any desire to play a political 
part, or take a hand in the game of intrigue, which is in¬ 
separable from tlic Court of an absolute monarch, she took 
her place as the first lady in the land, her mother-in-law, 
the Empress, being too unworldly, too pious, and too 
delicate in health to be a leader of fashion or society. 
Dagmar, or Maria Feodorovna as she was subsequently 
called, on the contrary, while deeply religious and God¬ 
fearing, possessed little of the repellent austerity so often 
the unfortunate characteristic of the most excellent persons. 
Gay without frivolity, lively without levity, the Ciesarevna 
enjoyed Die innocent pleasures of her position, and was 
particularly and passionately fond of dancing. Count 
Paul Vasili, that enigmatic recorder of the virtues and 
foibles of St. Petersburg society, thus describes the then 
Empress of Russia : 

“ The Empress Maria Fdodorovna has neither on her 
husband nor on the political affairs of Russia the influence 
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one imagines; for what reason I don’t know. She does 
not even desire to obtain it, and has none of the faculties 
necessary for a woman who would play a part in the affairs 
of State. Kept carefully in the background by the Em¬ 
peror, who never confides to her anything relating to the 
government of the country, she has not even attempted 
to inform herself on these subjects, and has strictly limited 
herself to her role of mother of a family and woman of 
society. Dress and dancing arc her two passions, and she 
abandons hersell to these with an ardour which has fre¬ 
quently called down upon her a gentle admonition from her 
august consort. A section of society blame the Empress 
for her passion for dancing, which they consider derogatory 
to the dignity of her august position. Very lively, enjoying 
herself with the whole-heartedncss and gracefulness of a 
young girl, Maria Feodorovna adores balls, entertainments, 
and every kind of amusement. She sips the pleasures of 
life with adorable naivete, which, possibly, does not prevent 
her from thinking of the heavy responsibilities which may 
be thrust upon her any day, nor of the burden of anxiety 
which she has had to hear together with her Imperial crown. 
What more especially distinguishes the Empress and con¬ 
stitutes her an exceptional being is the sovereign charm 
which proceeds from her presence,—a charm which is quite 
indescribable, which penetrates and fascinates, and to which 
it is impossible not to succumb. She cannot be described 
as a classical beauty, but her eyes have so soft, so bene¬ 
volent an expression, her smile has a something tmdcimable 
and so absolutely irresistible, her whole dainty little person 
is so graceful, that one is in love with her before she has 
opened her lips, and worships her after she has uitered but 
two words. The Empress is a charmer in the widest sense 
of that word; when yon are in her presence, and even 
after you have left her, you find yourself marvelling at the 
n.—x 4 
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attraction she inspires, and you entirely forget that there 
may be something superficial in her character. Maria 
Teodorovna has the rare good fortune to be adored because 
she pleases. We prostrate ourselves before the incom¬ 
parable grace of the woman, and entirely forget that we 
are acclaiming the Empress. She has been compared to 
Marie Antoinette, which is wrong. ... I do not know 
whether she could die with the same dignity as the Queen 
oE France, but what I am certain of is that she would never 
imitate her in the deplorable inconsistencies of her private 
life. While she has no desire to exercise undue influence 
over the Emperor, she is tenacious in maintaining the first 
place in his affections. In short, she is essentially feminine 
. . .; she has the goodness, the gentleness, the generosity, 
and at the same time that certain disdain for logic, which 
is the special attribute of more than one daughter of Eve,” 
Count Vasili discredits the suggestion that she has 
from time to time attempted to advance certain persons 
“recommended to her benevolence,” and is more inclined 
to think that her entourage have made use of her as 
a means of approaching the Emperor and influencing 
him directly in favour of these people. The Count main¬ 
tains with truth that the Empress Maria Feodorovna is 
incapable of the remotest semblance of intrigue. “ She 
will intrude,” lie says, “ on behalf of anybody who may 
have succeeded in appealing to the kindliness which forms 
the basis of her character, but she is not sufficiently desirous 
of playing a part in the State to favour seriously and con¬ 
sistently any particular person. Her only weakness lies 
in the ease with which she will allow people who amuse 
her to gain her friendship, and for the sake of this one re¬ 
deeming quality will pardon them many things which are 
unpardonable. This applies in the case of her sister-in- 
law, the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna. Although she is a 
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Danish Princess, the Empress has not, m spite of whatever 
may have been said, passionately embraced the interests 
of her country. She loves her family tenderly, especially 
her eldest sister (the present Queen of England), but her 
affectionate feelings are those of a relation, not of a sove¬ 
reign.” Count Vasili concludes by saying that the Empress 
contents herself with her rdle of the Angel of the House 
at her domestic hearth, and of patroness of the numerous 
charitable institutions in which she is interested ; adding, 
that wherever she goes she is like a ray of sunshine in a 
dark sky. 

The Count’s character sketch of the Emperor is less 
favourable. He willingly allows him all the virtues of 
a private individual, but adds that these are often in 
contradiction with certain qualities which should be the 
possession of a sovereign. He shows how the Emperor de¬ 
voted himself to details of government, but failed to grasp 
general ideas and the logical consequences of certain acts. 
Very thorough and very obstinate, he would make no 
concession to the; spirit of the times, nor suffer I he slightest 
compromise when tire principle of autocracy was involved, 
lie praises the Emperor for his probity and honesty and 
hatred of self-seekers and place-hunters, but submits that 
his seal for integrity of character often led him to appoint 
persons to high positions whose honesty was their only 
recommendation, and scarcely atoned for their incapacity. 

A characteristic trait of Alexander iii. Count Vasili has 
most successfully seized, and that was the extraordinary 
contradiction between his professed self-distrust, based 
on a natural shyness of disposition, coupled with a consci¬ 
ousness of his own deficiencies, and his sense of his position 
and power as the autocratic ruler of a great empire. Count 
Vasili adds : " The appearance of the Emperor illustrates 
perfectly what I desire to express. When he is seen in. a 
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drawing-room nothing about him strikes his observer 
more forcibly than his look, which is at once gentle and 
severe.” 

The excellent Alexander iii. has been frequently 
maligned and misrepresented. He has been misunder¬ 
stood by his admirers as much as by his detractors, but 
the keynote to his character has been missed. Whilst 
inheriting the powerful physique, coupled with the awk¬ 
ward shyness, when a young man, of his grandfather, he 
had not been spared a large share ol his father’s indolencej 
The curious thing being, that while his father’s indolence 
was of the elegant, picturesque, and intellectual type of 
the grand seigneur of the old school, the son, who had 
shown such energy in athletics and such robustness in his 
youthful exercises, when he settled down, and especially 
after he ascended the throne, developed a physical laziness, 
a disinclination to exertion of any kind, that is probably 
to be explained by the insidious ravages of that kidney 
disease which ultimately laid him low. With his love of his 
country and the national characteristics of his people, he 
seemed to have assimilated some of the qualities of his 
subjects—he became the hibernating Emperor, who spent 
the best part of his time in peaceful slumber. Statesmen 
would bring him weighty documents for signature, and 
with a royal conscientiousness he would refuse to sign 
them until he had carefully perused them, Hours later 
he would be found wrapt in sleep, with the documents 
unread and unsigned before him. No foe to the pleasures 
of the table, and even somewhat inclined to self-indulgence, 
the Emperor Alexander ra. led the life of the typical 
German country gentleman, who, having sown his wild 
oats, has settled down to humdrum domesticity, and lost 
all interest in the cares and vanities of the outer world. 
He had also the German paterfamilias' $ contempt for 
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appearances. Careless to a degree in his dress, he had 
often to place himself in the hands of his valet after having 
hastily completed his toilet and been told by his wife that 
he had omitted some important article of clothing, or 
put it on improperly. He had no mind for such trifles. 
He also hated the insincerities of conventional society, the 
constant exertion of having to be polite being repugnant 
to his honest and indolent nature. He had but little self- 
control, and could fly into paroxysms of rage, when it was 
not safe even for his wife to approach him. On one occa¬ 
sion he was known to have nearly killed a German nerve- 
specialist whom he had called in to examine his son, and 
with whose medical opinion he was profoundly dissatisfied. 
I-Ie gave him a box on the ear which literally sent him 
flying out of the room. On another occasion, after one 
of his usual prolonged naps, he rose up and shot his aide- 
de-camp with his revolver, because this faithful but indis¬ 
creet officer, seeing his Imperial master asleep, ventured 
either to unfasten his uniform or cover his body with a 
cloak. Mistaking this official’s zeal for an attempt on his 
life, the Emperor, who always carried a loaded revolver, 
shot him through the heart, killing him on the spot. 

One great merit which he possessed, and which has 
not been sufficiently emphasised, was his taciturnity. He 
was not the man to embroil his nation in a war as a conse¬ 
quence of incautious words hastily uttered. The dangerous 
gift of oratory was not his. When lie had to address an 
audience a fierce look of annoyance came over him; with 
a frown on his brow and defiance on his face he would rise 
to his feet,—-as he did on the historic occasion when he 
was reconciled to Prince Bismarck, whom he hated, at a 
banquet given by I he German Emperor. Raising his glass 
he pronounced these solemn words in French : “ T thank 
your Majesty for your kind words, and entirely share the 
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sentiments which you have just expressed, To the health 
ol His Majesty the Emperor and King ! Hurrah ! ” 

Many years before, when his father proposed the same 
toast at the Winter Palace, he had refused to drink it, but 
had thrown his glass on the floor, shivering it to atoms. 
For that graceless act, which secured him universal popu¬ 
larity, he was put under arrest. 

Alexander in. had another great virtue, which in the 
ruler of a country like Russia, where the backwardness 
of the economic conditions had hampered its financial 
elasticity, cannot be too highly praised, he was frugal 
almost to miserliness. Pie wore his clothes till they were 
shabby ; he grudged the necessary expenditure for keeping 
his various palaces in repair; and on one occasion, at 
Gatchina, when it was pointed out to him that the furniture 
in his study required re-covering, and the damask silk on 
the sofa on which he was sitting split under his somewhat 
rough manual examination, he said : " Yes, it is rather 
worn; but, never mind, it has lasted so many years, it will 
last a few more.” 

His wife’s extravagances were the subject of frequent 
severe rebuke; but these little domestic tiffs did not really 
mar the happiness of his married life. 

Plow came it that a man of so little imagination and 
culture should have been able to fire the enthusiasm of 
the masses, earn for himself a reputation lor wisdom and 
statesmanship enjoyed by none of his gifted predecessors 
on the Russian throne, and govern successfully an empire 
of nearly a hundred millions, maintaining the prestige of 
his country abroad without endangering that peace of 
which his subjects were in so great need ? 

The answer is perhaps less difficult to find than might 
at first appear. Alexander in. was not above the com¬ 
prehension of his lowliest subjects. Pie was a simple, 
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plain, honest man, with no nonsense about him. He 
might make mistakes, as, for insLance, in the case of the 
destruction by fire of the greater portion of tlie palace 
of the King of the Belgians at Laeken, when he sent his 
expression of sympathy to the Netherlands Minister, who 
was thus placed in a very difficult position; but he did not 
talk about things his people could not understand. He 
did not care for the arts, or for literature, or for abstiact 
philosophical or even political ideas; all these things were 
nonsense, and they were things the Russian peasant did 
not bother about either. He was an .Emperor, and behaved 
like an Emperor, keeping his surroundings in their place, 
but he was not a courtier. He had not elegant manners 
or elegant tastes, there was nothing foreign, nothing 
exquisite or dandified about him. His tall powerful 
frame and fabulous strength inspiied respect. With his 
hard, honest greyish-blue eyes, his full beard, and his hair, 
which, before he grew bald, he brushed straight back over 
his head without a parting, he had the appearance of a 
typical Russian legendary hero, one of those ancient 
bogatirs, whose deeds have been celebrated in Russian 
folk-lore. His father and his grandfathei had been likened 
to medieval knights; Alexander m. seemed more like a 
Svyatogor, an Ilya Mouromets or a Vladimir Monamakh, 
Nevertheless this giant was shy and awkward, as Samson- 
Himmelstierna says : " The appearance of the tall, stately, 
vigorous man with the fine broad forehead betokens 
a mixture of strength and weakness, disdainful pride 
and invincible shyness, a mind constantly occupied with 
itself. This explains how lie, who as a Prince was 
merely unsociable, has arrived at a degree, of isolation 
within the last few years which surpasses anything ever 
shown by his predecessors.” 

This shy, powerful, rather ungainly giant, with his 
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hatred of pomp and shams, his sterling honesty of 
character, his taciturnity of speech,—this untheatrical, 
inelegant, plain spoken man,—appealed to the imagination 
of his subjects. He was an ideal Russian in manner and 
uncouthness, in point of intellect and culture not far 
removed from themselves. For years they had felt that 
there was something alien about their rulers, something 
incomprehensible and unattainable, something super¬ 
human and repellent. But here was a man whom they 
could understand, whose habits and ways of looking at 
things were in sympathy with their own. They had con¬ 
fidence in him, and felt that instead of talking to them 
about ideals which were too abstract for their compre¬ 
hension, and then returning to an artificial world where their 
daily needs and humdrum prosaic difficulties were ex¬ 
cluded from view by silken curtains, and were considered 
too vulgar and lowly to deserve a thought, he would enter 
into their wants and necessities and feel with them. Here 
was at last an Emperor who was one of themselves, who 
had a wise contempt for foreign humbug, and who was 
Russian. 

The Russian peasant distrusts the gentleman by heredi¬ 
tary instinct. Did not the gentleman own him and cause 
him to be despitefully used, and compel the peasant to 
hand over to him his last farthing, that he, the gentle¬ 
man, might go and spend it in riotous living whilst the 
peasant with his wife and children were left starving and 
destitute ? The Russian peasant hates the foreigner. 
Was not the foreigner at once the cause and the means of 
his persecution by the gentleman ? If the wicked and 
godless foreigner had not invented all those impious com¬ 
forts and luxuries, the gentleman would not have lusted 
after them; and if the foreigners had not been so dia¬ 
bolically cunning and so desperately wicked and ingeni- 
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ously cruel, the gentlemen would not have employed them 
to act as taskmasters and extortioners for them. 

1 The Russian peasant distrusted the foreigner and all 
his works, he loathed his uncomfortable German clothes, 
he detested his revolting industry and harshness, and he 
neither believed nor could he understand a word he said. 
Stupid talk of freedom, and voting, and equality, and 
progress, and government by his own stupid fellow- 
peasants, who, he knew full well from experience, would 
cheat him if they but got a chance, he treated not only 
with contempt, but with downright suspicion. 

Alexander ill. did not appeal to abstract ideas. He 
was like the editor of a popular magazine who knows that 
he must not publish contributions that are above the 
heads of his readers. Without playing to the gallery, he 
managed from the very first to strike the right note with 
his people. 

For something like two centuries Russia had been 
living abroad, telling its own people that they were too 
uncultured, too coarse, too dirty, too uncivilised to be 
capable of doing anything properly. True elegance, true 
refinement, real comfort and happiness were only to be 
found abroad, in that fairyland beyond the frontier, 
where everybody was clever, clean, and prosperous. Peter 
the Great had begun it, and all his successors had kept it 
up. Occasionally, indeed, they had gone about with hypo¬ 
critical patriotic phrases on their lips, but everybody knew 
they did not mean them; and so the Russian people had 
got sick of hearing the praises of Germany, England, 
and France dinned into their ears. 

Alexander 111. understood this feeling, for lie had him¬ 
self experienced something similar. In the cultured Court 
of his father, his elegant and studious brother always held 
up as an example to him, German tutors and Generals 
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surrounding him, the sturdy youngster, whose native anti- 
pathy (or mental labour was as strong as any peasant 
could have wished, early imbibed sentiments of insubor¬ 
dination and revolt. He was not slow to see that all this 
talk of improving the status of the peasant, of trans¬ 
planting the spirit of progress and civilisation on Russian 
soil, was but an amiable self-deception in the best instances, 
and absolute humbug in by far the greater number of cases. 
Fie rebelled against Hie Geiman taskmasters as much as 
against the French vices of the Couit, and boldly deter¬ 
mined to be national. 

Too much credit need not be given him for this new 
departure. After all, he was but the unconscious instru¬ 
ment of the spirit of his age. The sentiment of nationality 
is of but recent growth. In the eyes of the feudal chiefs of 
the Middle Ages there was no such thing. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century looked upon it as a 
vestige of barbarism. It was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to discover its uses and to make an amalgam of 
liberal progressiveness and national conservatism which 
lias proved the most stimulating] fertiliser of the soil 
for the growth of liberty. Our Tory Democrats know 
(lie trick of it full well. The unification of Germany, 
though the work of a statesman whose name stands for 
the staunchest form of conservatism and for hatred of 
popular institutions, was really a liberal measure; the same 
is true of the unification of Italy. Everywhere, and per¬ 
haps more especially in England, it has been the endeavour 
of statesmen to give permanence to new measures by 
grafting them on old, and particularly on national institu¬ 
tions. We call to mind by way of illustration an ingenious 
speech by Sir Charles Dike in which the system of local 
government by parochial, district, and county councils, 
which has been since adopted, was shown to be based 
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upon the administiative methods of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. 

There were in Russia, at the time when the young 
Grand Duke was in his most impressionable age, a number 
of people who were for reviving the national institutions 
of Russia as a means of progress. Of these Kliomialcoff 
was the poet, Milioutin the statesman, and Yuri Samarin 
the pamphleteer. But there were not wanting others who 
saw in tins national revival a means of counteracting 
the forces of Nihilism, called into being by the nationalism 
of Bakouuin, and of creating a constructive political 
philosophy which should act as a sort of national cement, 
and give an ideal and a creed to the conservative. Hitherto 
the revolutionary was the only fanatic. It was necessary 
to oppose to the fanaticism of destruction, a conservative, a 
constructive fanaticism, which should inspire the loyal 
subjects of the autocrat who were not satisfied with the 
cold formula of obedience and order, but who had to be 
fired with enthusiasm for a cause and a cry. 

The idealist, the Ruskin, of autocracy was Pobedonost- 
zeff, that much maligned thinker, at whose door have 
been laid crimes of ignorance and rapacity with which lie 
had nothing in common. We shall have occasion to see 
how remarkable, and in some respects how sane, were the 
views of this extraordinary man whom Alexander ill. had 
the good luck to have for his tutor. Had Alexander in. 
been of Russian race and blood, his Slavonic temperament 
would have been so carried away by the nationalist 
philosophy of his teacher that he might have become a 
danger to the peace of Europe. Foitunately for his 
country the Teutonic common sense he had inherited 
prevented him from rushing to extremes. He allowed 
himself to be influenced within certain limits; but an 
obstinacy, splendid in its regardlessness of the consequences, 
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always saved him from overstepping the bounds of pru¬ 
dence. We venture to think that there would have been no 
Russo-Japanese War had Alexander in. been alive. When 
his advisers succeeded in getting him to despatch Kaulbars 
as his representative to Bulgaria, and that Imperial 
emissary was insulted by the populace, as anybody could 
have known beforehand, Alexander in., instead of playing 
into the hands of designing statesmen and self-seeking 
Generals, with characteristic obstinacy jibbed at the last 
moment, and refused to reopen the Eastern question. 
The Pcnjdch incident was another case in point, and we 
could quote many such, where the Emperor of Russia 
showed himself to be much bigger than his entourage 
suspected. After all, there are times when character tells 
more than brains. 

While placing himself at the head of the national 
movement, and making himself at once the chief and the 
symbol of the nation, the Emperor did not allow himself 
to be carried away. In his heart of hearts he had after 
all very little sympathy with the idealism and exaltation 
of the Panslavists. He was essentially practical in spirit, 
and cared less for political measures than for the economic 
prosperity of his people. Too diffident, perhaps too 
indolent, to take up economic, commercial, or political 
questions himself, he showed considerable shrewdness in 
his choice of Ministers and servants. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE GRAND DUKES 

T HE phrase, “ The Grand Dukes,” used as a generic 
term and expressive of the concentrated essence of 
Russian misgovernment, did not become current coin 
of polemics before the reign of Alexander hi., for the simple 
reason that these members of the House of Romanoff did 
not grow formidable until then. During the eighteenth 
century there were no Grand Dukes at all. The sons of 
Paul i., as we have seen, were kept well within bounds 
by their seraphic but disciplinarian brother. Under Alex¬ 
ander ii. we already find three brothers filling the stage, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael. All these left descend¬ 
ants ; Michael is still living. The brothers of Alexander in. 
are, with one exception, all alive. All these Grand Dukes, 
with their wives and relations, have come to form quite 
a clan, a canker in tlic body politic according to some, 
centres of culture and refinement according to others, and 
a possible danger to the State in the eyes of a good many. 

Stories about Grand Dukes are as numerous and ex¬ 
travagant as the Grand Dukes themselves. There is, for 
instance, the typical story of the Grand Duke who was 
the chairman and manager of some great commercial 
undertaking, who had such bad luck at Monte Carlo, that 
the secretary of the company, from which he kept drawing 
supplies, telegraphed to the Grand Duke’s private secretary 
imploring him not to wire for any more money, because as 
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the entire assets ol the company had already been de¬ 
spatched there was nothing left, and he could not survive 
the disgrace ol refusing further funds to a Grand Duke. 
On these occasions it is said tragedies are enacted, the 
Grand Dukes swear and curse, and tear their hair, when 
they have any, and “ carry on,” generally. 

On the other hand, there arc Grand Dukes who have 
model farms, supply the surrounding peasantry with sires 
for their horses and cattle, have private hospitals, libraries, 
etc., and arc veritable centres of sweetness and light. In 
other words, there are good Grand Dukes as well as had 
Grand Dukes; unfortunately, however, it is asserted that 
the bad ones predominate. 

Allowing for pardonable exaggeration, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the race of Grand Dukes should show signs of 
degeneracy. Let us inquire into their history. Under 
Nicholas i. the greatest severity, the most rigid discipline, 
was practised on them. The Grand Dukes of that day 
were principally liis own children, and they were brought 
up with the fear of God before their eyes. Nicholas I., 
who was very affectionate, was also very irascible, and 
being a powerful person, when he chastised his children 
they remembered it for a considerable time. No wonder 
that Alexander Ii. and his brothers, mindful of the painful 
experiences of their childhood, should have shown com¬ 
passion on their own children, and in tlieir anxieiy not to 
embitter the early days of their offspring, and thus to poison 
their life at its source, as it were, should have down to the 
other extreme, and been too indulgent. The three splendid 
lusty sons of Alexander ii., Alexander, Vladimir, and Alexis, 
developed into terrific young ruffians, with the stories of 
whose exploits the town of SI. Petersburg was kept con¬ 
stantly ringing. Serge and Paul, younger and more delicate, 
did not get themselves so much talked about at the time, 
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only to become the heroes of more tremendous scandals 
later. 

During the reign of Alexander in. there was little left 
for a Grand Duke to do besides amusing himself. Samson- 
Himmelstierna, who, by the way, is not an infallible guide, 
in his Russia under Alexander in. is nevertheless fairly 
correct in saying : 

“ In spite of all ' conservative ’ traditions, the days 
are past m which ‘ elegant men ’ and high dignitaries were 
convertible terms; and this applies to St. Petersburg with 
as great, if not greater, force than to the rest of the Euro¬ 
pean capitals (?). The doings of exclusive society have 
lost the last remnant of their significance and content (sic) 
fiom the very time when Liberal ideas went out of fashion, 
and when political salons exercised no longer an influence 
on the State. (The author obviously does not include 
London in liis European capitals.) Such circles as were to be 
found thirty years ago in the Michael Palace (Grand Duchess 
Helen), and at times in the Marble Palace (Grand Duke 
Constantine), exist no longer, and cannot exisL, for the 
watchword has gone forth from the highest place, that 
affairs of State concern the Emperor alone and his officials, 
and that society must confine itself to pastimes and repre¬ 
sentations (sic). The example set by the Empress in this 
domain is authotitative, and the society which she leads 
is not in a position to raise itself above the level marked 
out for them by her (we are quoting from the English 
translation by j. Morrison, M.A.). It has always been 
considered lon ton to show readiness in yielding to the 
highest wishes, with the exception of the short period of 
liberal exuberance which lasted from i860 to i86/| (?). 
The present position is more absolute than ever ; a genera¬ 
tion has grown up which takes a delight in opposing for 
the sake of opposition the tendencies of the jfcniier jreigh, 
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and which believes itself to be ‘ national ’ when it stands 
aloof from West European and other ideas.” 

In other language, under Alexander m. the Grand 
Dukes were given to understand that his watchword of 
” no nonsense ” had a special application to them, and 
that he had no intention to allow any of the members of 
his prolific family to play a part. Iiis eldest brother, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, to whose energy and loyalty he was 
far more deeply indebted than he liked to acknowledge, 
or anybody will probably know for many years to come, 
he permitted to retain the command of the Guards, and 
be made President of the Academy of the Fine Arts. His 
second brother Alexis was given command of the Navy, 
in succession to his uncle, Constantine, who had got past 
responsible work, and was, moreover, under a cloud. His 
cousin Constantine he made President of the Academy of 
Sciences, another cousin was made Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, a third chief of the Imperial Studs. His brother 
Serge was made Governor-General of Moscow, and thus 
in various ways Alexander in. endeavoured to find occupa¬ 
tions for his relations in order to keep them out of mischief. 
But, after all, these occupations were perfunctory, the 
Grand Dukes were made to feel that there was no scope 
for them, no hope for them, and that what was expected 
of them was to play decorous not to say decorative parts. 
Even this they were not always capable of doing; and 
it must be confessed that they cannot with the best in¬ 
tentions be invariably described as ornaments to society. 
The scion of a minor reigning house, who was brought 
up in the Russian Imperial family, and whose previous 
early training in Paris could hardly be described as austere 
or puritanical, has expressed in private conversation his 
horror and disgust at the precocious depravity of the young 
Grand Dukes with whom he associated, and the coarse tone 
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which obtained amongst them. Subjects were discussed 
in the presence of Grand Duchesses, sisters, and cousins 
which lie had hardly heard hinted at before. The general 
conversation was loose, and the manners and customs of 
these exalted personages were described as those of the 
ba.gno. Allowing for exaggeration and even spite, and 
with a liberal discount for disappointed ambition, the 
subsequent lives of these precocious princelings have not 
given the absolute lie to the above indiscretion. 

The whole tone and tendency of these Imperial vol¬ 
uptuaries was calculated to place self-indulgence above 
every other consideration. It is unnecessary to accuse 
them of conscious dishonesty and malversation, as has 
been so frequently done; their hedonist or at least Epi¬ 
curean attitude towards life and its duties is quite sufficient 
to account for their corrupt administration of the depart¬ 
ments confided to their supervision. Much as he has been 
maligned, the genial Vladimir has perhaps proved himself 
the most efficient and the most energetic of the Grand 
Dukes. He was reputed at one time to be a confirmed 
drunkard, but he has managed to survive many of his 
detractors and slanderers, and there earn be little doubt 
that the stories told against him and his charming and 
once regally beautiful spouse should be taken with more 
than the proverbial modest grain of salt. The worst and 
least credible story told against him is that he robbed the 
funds subscribed by the people for the pious purpose of 
erecting a church on the spot where his unhappy father 
was murdered. As President of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, he was made chairman of the committee which had 
charge of the building. Unfortunately the secretary ol 
this committee was suspected of embezzling the moneys 
that flowed into its coffers, and it was maintained that 
this could not have been done without the connivance 
n.—is 
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of the Grand Duke. Alexander hi. instituted an inquiry 
by Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, the Minister of the Com l, 
a man of great wealth and of ancient lineage ; Count Bob- 
rinski, one of the most upright and conscientious of the 
great nobles of Russia ; and Count Shcrcmcyticff, one of 
the wealthiest, most distinguished, and most cultured 
of the grands seigneurs of the empire. These absolutely 
impartial judges came Lo the conclusion that at the worst 
the Grand Duke had been guilty of the unbusiness-like 
carelessness which was but to be expected from one 
in his position. For all that, the Emperor vented his 
wrath upon his brother, and let him feel the pains of his 
Imperial disfavour for some little time afterwards. Vladi¬ 
mir has certainly been unfortunate, for under the present 
Emperor he has also had an unpleasant incident in connec¬ 
tion with the marriage of his son with his cousin, in defiance 
of the rules of the Greek Orthodox Church, which includes 
cousins in its table of kindred and affinity with whom 
marriage is forbidden. His son Cyril, after having shown 
an example which other Grand Dukes were not swift 
to follow, of patriotism and conspicuous courage in the 
Russo-Japanese War, was exiled and disgraced, his name 
being expunged from the list of Giand Dukes for having 
impiously flown in the face of his Church. The veteran 
Vladimir is believed to have had a tremendous scene 
with the Emperor in consequence, to have resigned all his 
appointments, and even torn his decorations from his 
chest and thrown them almost in the Emperor’s face, 
saying that he did not wish to serve a master who was 
capable of treating his servants as his son had been treated. 
Even this episode, if it ever occurred, has been forgiven 
and forgotten, and the Vladimirs are again in favour. 

Much of the Grand Duke Vladimir’s success at Court 
he undoubtedly owes to his wife, the Grand Duchess 
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Maria Pavlovna, whose splendid gifts and great beauty 
have made her so many friends that she can afford to 
treat with scorn and contempt her powerful enemies and 
detractors, of which she has not a few. Samson-PIim- 
mclstierna, who champions her cause, is compelled to 
admit that “ it would be dilficult to say positively whether 
Maria Pavlovna always takes the right course from a 
social point ot view. It is a matter of fact,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ that she shows tact in defending her married 
position without injuring herself, that her relations with 
the Imperial family are entirely satisfactory, and that 
she has been able to make herself respected even in those 
quarters where nothing hut malevolence was shown her. 
But with all these advantages one has to suffer. Persons 
of princely rank are more harshly judged than ordinary 
mortals if they are real personalities, and differentiate 
themselves as such from the nonentities who enjoy popular 
favour because they regard swimming with the stream 
as the essence of all wisdom." 

Count Paul Vasili explains a little more explicitly the 
reasons of her unpopularity. “ She hates,” he says, “ every¬ 
thing that is Russian, and has remained German at the 
bottom of her heart.” He accuses her of levity, but not of 
frivolity, and adds: " Her numerous sojourns in Paris have 
removed her Geiraan awkwardness, hut they have also 
developed certain traits of character which do not accord 
with her rank. The Grand Duchess docs not know how 
to behave, dress, or enjoy herself as a Grand Duchess ; 
like all Germans, she ceased to be a great lady as soon 
as she threw off the prejudices in which she had been 
brought up.” Count Vasili then makes innuendoes which 
have found frequent echoes in St. Petersburg society, 
but for which the only justification are the vaguest 
rumours. There arc stories of officers of the Guards who 
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have ruined and shot themselves because of their love 
for her, but assuredly the Grand Duchess cannot be blamed 
for the foolishness of these young men. Count Vasili 
pretends that the Grand Duchess’s roulette parties had 
given great displeasure in the most exalted circles, and 
that the prevalent tone had a demoralising effect on all 
who frequented them. In Russia, where gambling is more 
than a passion, but rather a habit of which the victims 
are incapable of freeing themselves even for a single day, 
this accusation seems somewhat absurd. 

Count Vasili is on surer ground when speaking of the 
Grand Duke Alexis, that good-humoured sailor who prefers 
to conduct his nautical manoeuvres at Monte Carlo or Paris, 
and is the hero of more stories than would fill a library 
of modern Decamerons and gallant adventures. Count 
Vasili says very wittily that when he is in Paris the Grand 
Duke Alexis beguiles himself with the belief that nobody 
knows what he is doing. A very good-natured, unso¬ 
phisticated, and straightforward Jack Tar, the Grand 
Duke’s life has been unfortunately spoiled by an unhappy 
attachment to one of the most remarkable women of the 
grand-ducal set, the beautiful, fascinating, irresistible sister 
of General Skobeleff, whose erratic temperament she shared. 
This lady, described by Count Vasili as " la belle Comtesse 
Beauharnais,” was the wife of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
son of Maximilian, who married the Grand Duchess Marie, 
daughter of Nicholas I. and the grandson of Eugene 
Beauharnais, stepson of Napoleon I. and vice-King of Italy. 
" Zenaida or Zina Beauharnais, as she is habitually called, 
is incontestably,” says Count Vasili, "one of the most 
superb persons who have ever beautified this terrestrial 
stage. Very much admired, but envied still more as much 
on account of her charms as for her brilliant marriage, 
she belongs to the category of women predestined from 
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all eternity to get themselves talked about. Very ambi¬ 
tious, devoid of prejudices and scruples, and possessed of 
an almost royal indifference to the tittle-tattle of gossip- 
mongers, she flaunts openly the things which people 
usually endeavour to keep secret, and in her arrogant 
pride seems to defy calumny and compel it to be silent. 
She is a being who intoxicates,” Samson-Himmelstierna 
tries to discredit the allegations of the mysterious Vasili, 
but visitors to the Riviera who arc old enough to remember 
her phenomenal beauty will need no confirmation of his 
statement. Now that both she and her complacent 
husband arc no more, there can be no harm in repeating a 
story which, if not true, at least reflects the popular view 
in St. Petersburg of her relations with the Grand Duke 
Alexis. The tale-bearers of the Russian capital relate 
that on one ‘occasion, when the Duke of Leuclrtenberg 
returned home late from the club where he loved his game 
of cards, he found the marital chamber locked against him, 
and proceeded to knock and to insist on being let in, 
creating quite a disturbance. Thereupon, so runs the 
legend, the door was opened, and the herculean Alexis 
came forth, administered a sound thrashing, and kicked 
the injured husband downstairs, where he was constrained 
to spend the rest of the night sleeping on his study sofa. 
The next day the outraged Duke, smarting from the 
moral and physical indignities which had been put upon 
him, went straight to the Emperor Alexander in. to com¬ 
plain of his treatment. That sapient monarch, whose 
common sense was only equalled by his aversion to putting 
himself out, quietly replied that if the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg was incapable of managing his wife himself he must 
not expect others to assist him to do so ; and that in any 
case he, the Emperor, would stand no nonsense and 
have no scandals, more especially no sensational divorce 
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cases. So the Duke of Leuchtenberg returned to his 
residence and prudently, from henceforth, spent his nights 
in his study, Whether this story be true or false, to the 
outside world this grand-ducal menage-d-trois appeared to 
be most happy and harmonious, and at any rate the Grand 
Duke Alexis never married. 

Another story told of the reign of Alexander ill. is 
typical, whether true or not, of the estimation in which the 
Grand Dukes were held. At that time the best restaurant 
in St. Petersburg was the one owned by Lhc famous Cubat. 
One evening after the theatres a jovial party of Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses proceeded to supper in a 
cabinet parLiculier of this elegant establishment. During 
supper one of the Grand Duchesses present heard voices in 
the adjoining cabinet, and fancied she recognised amongst 
them that of a French actor who has since become famous, 
for which reason his name is here suppressed. A waiter 
was sent for, and asked whether this French actor was 
indeed present, in which case it was the Grand Duchess’s 
pleasure to see him. The French actor was entertaining a 
rather mixed party of male and female Bohemians, but 
presented himself to the Imperial personages who had 
summoned him, and with whom he was on terms of respect¬ 
ful friendship. The Grand Duchess who had sent for him, 
on learning that he had amusing people to supper, insisted 
on their joining. This the Frenchman protested to he 
impossible. Curiosity was now excited. Pie was asked 
how these people behaved, one thing led to another; before 
he knew it the unfortunate Frenchman, egged on by the 
malicious Grand Duchess, and possibly flushed with wine, 
transgressed the laws of decorum. According to one 
version, when asked how he behaved in the company of 
the ladies in the next room, he refused to reply until he 
was pressed to give an ocular demonstration, and, com- 
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pletely forgetting in whose company he was, he is said to 
have put his arm round the waist of this beautiful Imperial 
lady and even kissed her. The Grand Dukes, who had been 
fretting and fuming at this scene for some time, lost their 
self-control, and proceeded to thrash the actor, whose cries 
attracted his friends next door. These now forced their 
way into the apartment to rescue their host, the fracas 
became general, all the occupants of the various cabinets 
joined in the fray and took opposite sides. Chairs, tables, 
looking-glasses, etc., were smashed, and a scene of indes¬ 
cribable confusion ensued, while Cubat was quite unable 
to restore tranquillity. He therefore sent post haste for 
General Grosser, llie iron Prefect of St. Petersburg, before 
whom even Grand Dukes trembled. By his timely arrival 
the disturbance was quelled,but the next dayGcneral Gresser 
thought it his duty to report the incident to the Emperor, 
who gave his rackety relatives a piece of his mind. There 
may of course he absolutely no truth in this story, but it 
is nevertheless remarkable that the French actor left St. 
Petersburg very soon afterwards, and that Cubat closed his 
restaurant and migrated to Paris, where he opened an 
establishment in the Avenue des Champs Elysdcs in the 
celebrated house of Mine de Paiva, which is now the 
English Club. If was not until after the death of Alex¬ 
ander in. that lie ventured to return to St, Petersburg, 

The stories told of the Grand Duke Serge are less 
savoury, and are void of humour. There was always 
something pathetic and tragic about this unfortunate 
Prince’s face; he wore a haggard, haunted, frightened look 
which seemed to betray a premonition of the tragic fate in 
store for him. It is safe to say that he was the least 
popular of the Grand Dul<es, and that the general feeling 
towards his charming and amiable consort, the sister of 
the present Empress, was one of pity that she should he 
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married to such a man, who had been singled out from 
among all the other Grand Dukes by the scandal-mongers 
of St. Petersburg for general execration, and reputed, by 
universal consent, to be the victim of unmentionable 
vices. 

In strange contradiction of the s Lories retailed about 
him, be was a man of austere piety, who was undoubl edly 
anxious to act conscientiously in the performance of his 
duty, and manifested, as Governor-General of Moscow, a 
Haroun al-Ratschid kind of activity in going about amongst 
the people, personally inspecting the bread and other food 
subject to official examination, and inquiring into and 
righting abuses. He would spy out fraudulent weights and 
measures, and generally ferret out grievances, going about 
the town disguised as a private individual. Of late years, 
however, he seemed to grow more and more austere, and 
his mind, which must always have been abnormal, if the 
charges made against him were true, succumbed to a species 
of religious mania with a leaning towards fanaticism and 
persecution. It was he who is supposed to have inspired 
the repressive measures which found such favour under 
Plehve, and the policy of stirring up discontent among the 
workmen with a view to discovering and arresting the 
revolutionary ringleaders. There can be little doubt that 
this policy, whoever may have been responsible for it, was 
the predisposing factor in that political and social impasse 
in which Russia finds herself to-day. 

The Grand Duke Serge, who, besides being a devout 
and rigorously strict member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, was also an ardent archaeologist, for which reason 
he had always desired to be Governor-General of the 
ancient and historic original capital of Russia, a wish 
shared by Iris wife, who greatly admired the picturesque 
surroundings of Moscow, and especially the beautiful 
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estate of Archangel, where her brother-in-law, the Grand 
Duke Paul, was at one time resident. 

On one occasion, when the Archaeological Congress 
held a meeting at Moscow, with the Grand Duke Serge, 
who was still an aspirant for the coveted post of Governor- 
General, in the chair, he had, at the official banquet to the 
members of the Congress, to propose a toast to the town 
of Moscow, and in the course of his speech he took occasion 
to say that he knew no town in which he would rather 
live. The courtly and ancient Governor-General, Prince 
Dolgoroukoff, who was so old that it was maintained that 
there never had existed since the days of Methuselah 
anybody older than he, and who wore an immaculate brown 
wig, dyed his moustache, rouged his cheeks, was supported 
by stays, and was one of the most accomplished roues of a 
school as extinct as the dodo, replied with delightful though 
pathetic irony, in returning thanks for the toast, that 
there was 110 town which he would not sooner die in. 

The poor old man, who in spite of his many foibles had 
also some sterling qualities, and was greatly beloved, was 
not permitted to end his days in the manner he had so 
tactfully pleaded for in this speech, but was superseded by 
the impatient Grand Duke shortly afterwards, and died 
several years later. 

It is of this Prince Dolgoroukoff, who dyed his moustache, 
that many amusing stories are told. 

On one occasion he was recommended a new hair dye for 
his moustache, but, his valet not understanding its applica¬ 
tion, the result was most inconvenient, Instead of turning 
a pleasant brown colour the moustache became a fierce 
bright green. Unable to get rid of this horrible and 
unnatural verdure, the unfortunate Governor-General had 
to take to his bed and wait until " those calamities had 
passed.” In the meantime the Emperor had occasion to 
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visit the town, and poor Prince Dolgoroukoff was unable 
to receive him. It is said that Alexander II. discovered 
the real cause of his indisposition, was very much amused, 
and sent him another hair dye warranted not to turn 
green. 

Of the other Grand Dukes, peihaps the Grand Duke 
Alexander Michaclovitch, who married fihe Grand Duchess 
Xenia, sistei of the present Emperor, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, junior, are the two who have been most to the 
fore of late and have given most promise. The first, who 
is a sailor, manifested considerable energy at one time, 
especially in connection with the mercantile fleet; political 
influences have of late, however, been at work which led 
him to icalise the prudence of keeping himself more in the 
background for the present. There is nevertheless a 
general belief that this Grand Duke may yet be heard of 
some day. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, junior, is a conscientious 
soldier and martinet, concerning whose military genius 
there are conflicting opinions. He lias been reproached 
wilb conducting impossible theatrical shatn-flghts, but 
the same charge has been brought against the German 
Emperor, who is far from being a dilettante in matters 
military. 

In 1886 Alexander in. promulgated a decree the 
object of which is to put a limit to the indefinite propa¬ 
gation of Grand Dukes. According to this decree the title 
of Grand Duke may he borne by the children and grand¬ 
children of an Emperor, great-grandchildren becoming 
simply Princes of the Imperial blood with the title of 
Highness, while their descendants become Serene High¬ 
nesses only. 

Of all the. Grand Dukes without exception it may 
be said that they are in the unfortunate predicament 
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of being sure to call down popular criticism and general 
dislike, no matter what they do. Born to exalted positions 
in which they arc expected to manifest exceptional qualities 
of leadership, industry, and knowledge, they nevertheless 
do not receive the kind of education requisite to fit them 
for their duties. Besides, they must always feel the hope¬ 
lessness of their case. If they show energy and ability 
they stir up animosity and ill-feeling, give rise to jealousies, 
and even excite suspicion. It is easy to represent them as 
ambitious and dangerous,—this has been the late of Con¬ 
stantine Nicolacvitch, to mention only one. 

The line of least resistance is so much easier to follow. 
A life of self-indulgence and pleasure seems to be marked 
out for them inevitably, from which it would be almost 
superhuman if not impious to try to escape. 

Untrained in affaiis, humoured and indulged by a crowd 
of flattering sycophants, they are often held responsible 
for the dishonesty of their servants, parasites, or subor¬ 
dinates. 

In a country where the autocracy acts as a sort of great 
official extinguisher of all individual enterprise, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, not to say dangerous, for persons, no niatter 
how distinguished or illusl rious, Lo strike out a line for 
themselves. Some of them have tried, and have been so 
disheartened and disgusted that they have abandoned 
the attempt in despair. Nevertheless it must not be 
assumed that all the Grand Dukes are necessarily depraved, 
or that all the stories told of them are true. 

However, the autocratic form of government does 
not only make the individual cntei prise of loyal subjects 
impossible, it often actually hampers and renders nugatory 
the efforts of the autocrat himself. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


NATIONALISTS AND NATIONALISM 

I N Felix Volkhovsky’s notes to Mr. J. A. Morrison’s 
translation of Samson - Himmelstierna’s Russia 
under Alexander in. the following passage occurs : 
" Official nationalism, as it is practised nowadays in Russia, 
is by no means a thing that ‘ had not been tried ’ before. 
The Russian historian, ICaramsin, when arguing, in his ad¬ 
dresses to Alexander I., against liberalism, already used the 
formula (loyalty to), ' orthodoxy, autocracy, nationality ’ 
as the basis of ' sound ’ policy for Russia. This formula, 
was repeated by Nicholas i., and became under him an 
official one, and his whole reign was nothing but a per¬ 
manent attempt to carry it out in reality.” 

We venture to submit that this statement, whilst 
literally true to all intents and purposes, is really most 
misleading; for Nicholas I., as we have seen, had very 
little of the Russian in him, and had still less comprehen¬ 
sion of and sympathy with the Russian character. He was, 
in the first place, what the Germans wrnrld call “ cm 
sclmeidiger Offizier ”—a smart officer, and it was from the 
point of view of Prussian military discipline, which had 
Cor its motto the favourite phrase of Frederick the Great, 
" raisonir er nichl ” (no arguing), that he approached the 
problem of government. His piincxpal Ministers, as we 
have seen, were Germans, his confidants and friends were 
of the same nationality. The attempt of Nicholas i. proved 
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a failure because it lacked soul. It was not even Machi- 
avelian insincerity, but pure verbiage and formalism. 
Nicholas x. had not the faintest idea what nationalism 
implied. But the seeds of nationalism had been sown by 
Karamsin, Pushkin, fierzen, Bakounin, and Samarin, 
The spirit was moving on the waters, though the nation as 
a nation was still without form and void. The statesman 
who introduced the reforms by which Russia was to be 
regenerated were Panslavists, but their Panslavism, 
although strictly conservative from our point ol view, was 
suspected under Alexander 11. of being too democratic by 
the reactionary Court cliques, who sniffed in the village 
community and the Zemstvo the elements, the first tender 
shoots, ol self-government. The merit of Alexander in. 
was that, by identifying himself with the Panslavist move¬ 
ment, lie made it possible to revivify the conservative party, 
and put life into the old bones ol reaction. Until Alex¬ 
ander nr, elected to become a sort of Tory-Democrat Tzar, 
the Court party and the loyal conservatives had no philo¬ 
sophic ideals, no intelligent motif. The principle of growth, 
of development along logical lines, was denied them. The 
whole duty of man consisted in doing the will of the 
Emperor, and the whole duty of the Emperor consisted in 
managing his empire, governing, tie maintained order, 
inquired into abuses, and was a father to his people; but 
he had no philosophy of government, at the back of his head 
he did not admit of such a theory. The maxim of the 
Emperors of Russia was identical with that of Frederick the 
Great: " raisonircrnicht.” 

But Alexander in. appeared at least to accept a theory, 
his conduct exhibited a consistent bias in one definite 
direction, and that was the glorification of barbarism, the 
apotheosis of that nostalgia de la bone to which we have re¬ 
ferred, that determination to take up the Russian peasant, 
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with his manners, his customs, his mode of thought, and 
place him on a pedestal, as the ideal to follow and imitate. 
All foreign ways were anathema; they were ot the devil, 
and led to revolution and anarchy. In the Russian pea¬ 
sant lay the true salvation of the State, and a sort of demo¬ 
cratic autocracy was the goal towaids which ruler and 
people should steer. Moreover, to carry out this pro¬ 
gramme it was necessary to employ Russian instruments. 
The sacred labour of evolving and building up the perfect 
Panslavist State could not be intrusted to the defiling 
hands of the infidel foreigner. One race, one cieed, one 
Tzar was lo be the battle-cry, and the pious work of achiev¬ 
ing this noble national ideal must be confided to Russians. 
It was a grand conception which appealed to the imagina¬ 
tion of all, a splendid patriotism which was to consolidate 
the Slavonic races under the flag of Russia, that flag which 
was destined to be carried triumphantly over the entire 
world. Instead of being surrounded by aliens and denation¬ 
alised Russians, who half despised and half apologised for 
their country, the Empeior stood at the head of a devoted 
band of ardent patriots, who were ready to go to Lhe stake 
proclaiming their loyalty to their Tzar, and who gloried 
in their country. There were many dangers in the move¬ 
ment, dangers which were not foreseen at the time, under 
a strong-willed, moderating Emperor like Alexander hi., 
who would not be driven by chauvinists or anybody else. 
Apart altogether, however, from the international aspects 
of the movement, insidious dangers lurked in the home 
and internal policy involved. Perfectly consciously, and 
with a cynical indifference begotten of ignorance, Alex¬ 
ander in. was selling back the clock of Russian progress; 
nor could he have been expected to know how grave the 
consequences of that policy would be. For two hundred 
years Russia had been steadily trying to become civilised; 
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she had joined the comity of nations, she had been Europe¬ 
anised, and just as she was on the point of adopting the 
last remaining feature of modern European civilisation, 
self-government, she was thrust back into something very 
much akin to barbarism. Alexander hi. brutalised his 
country, he precipitated it into tiic Middle Ages. The 
refinement and culture of the St. Petersburg Court under 
Alexander 11. was contemned by his successor; people 
emulated the appearance and aped the manners of the 
peasant, to please the new Emperor. Society became dull 
and gross. The gaieties and elegant amusements of the 
old regime were no more the fashion. A sort of mediaeval 
gloom fell over the capital. People were afraid to enjoy 
themselves in the old way, for fear of being regarded as 
unpatriotic. Material prosperity, practical aims, were 
justifiable, but intellectual culture was at a discount. 
Somehow life became vulgarised. People ceased to take 
an interest in arts and sciences, and lived only for material 
prosperity. The Court was little more than a name; there 
was no social barometer, no load-star, no intellectuality, 
and no smartness: La Russia s'encannaillait. 

While the Emperor Alexander in. deserves some portion 
of the blame attaching to those who brought about this 
deplorable state of things which lias led Russia to her 
present decadent condition, he can claim but a very small 
share of the praise which is due to the remarkable men 
who succeeded in pulling Russia together, and saving her 
from the slough of Nihilism into which she was fast sinking. 
It was not he who devised the national policy which guided 
him; it was not he who discovered his own theory of 
government. He was brought in contact with the specul¬ 
ative philosophers of this school, and had the clearness 
of insight to consent to become their official leader; but as 
soon as he had made a party and a political force of them 
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be set to work, immediately after be ascended the throne, 
to detract from their importance, and he gradually suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the wind out of their sails. If flic old 
ideal and ecstatic Panslavism of the nineteenth century 
is dead to-day this is lai'gcly due to Alexander in., who 
made it impossible. Panslavism as a policy is compatible 
only with lofty sentiments and efficient leadership. Throug h 
the ineptness of his emissaries Alexander m. estranged 
the Balkan Peninsula, and thus put an end to the dream 
of a Russian hegemony over all Slavonic States. But the 
Jew-baiting inaugurated by General Ignatieff, and con¬ 
tinued with intervals for recuperation ever since, has 
perhaps done more to discredit Panslavism and its leaders 
in the eyes of Europe than the apprehension this national 
creed inspired in the breasts of certain British, Austrian, 
and German Russophobes, who had so little confidence in 
the resisting power of Western Europe that they already 
in imagination saw the entire civilised world overrun by 
Panslavist hordes, While Panslavism was an unknown 
quantity and an abstract theory, it excited the fears of the 
East and West alike, but as soon as it received official 
recognition and manifested its impotence it became the 
object of universal contempt, and its own disciples were 
amongst the first to disown it. It has served a very 
useful purpose, inasmuch as it has given Russia a national 
ideal, and brought her nearer to constitutionalism than 
she ever was before. But Alexander in.’s great unconscious 
achievement lies in having adopted Panslavism as an 
official working theory; he thereby exposed its absurdity 
and made it ridiculous, and thus saved Russia infinite 
trouble and disappointment. 

The evolution of the official form of Panslavism is 
somewhat interesting. Contrary to the accepted notion, 
it was M. Katkoff, and not M. Pobedonostzeff, who first 
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inspired it. Katkoff was one of the most remarkable 
products ol the nineteenth century in Russia. Without 
means and without influence, he commenced life as the 
friend of Bakounin in Moscow, and later shared chambers 
with him in Berlin, where the two ardent opponents of the 
autocracy studied Hegelianism. Tourguenieff, with his 
remarkably keen insight into character, took an early 
dislike to him, but although Katlcolf was not popular he 
gained a reputation for hard work. On his return to 
Russia he soon obtained a lectureship at the University 
of Moscow, married a wealthy and titled lady, and became 
a person of importance. In Moscow he joined forces with 
Leontieff, a hunchback of phenomenal ability. In con¬ 
junction with him he brought out a review, the Russkt 
Vestnik, and then in a very ingenious manner succeeded 
in obtaining possession by a legal quibble of the official 
gazette of the University, to become famous as the Moscow 
Gazette, By this time Katkoff, of whom it was said that 
while he supplied Lbe impudence Leontieff supplied the 
brains, had formulated his national policy, and had won 
Pobcdonostzcff over to it. To commemorate the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Alexander li.’s eldest son, Katkoff and 
Leontieff founded a High School or Lyceum, to be called 
after him, at which the aristocracy of Russia were to be re¬ 
generated. The two founders were pronounced admirers at 
that time of eveiything English, and this Lyceum was to be 
r un on what were supposed to be English public school lines, 
the prominence given to classics and athletics being its most 
salient features. The Grand Duke Alexander, the future 
Emperor, was induced to become its patron, and from this 
time may be said to date the active nationalism of Alex¬ 
ander in. KatkofE, who had formerly posed as an advanced 
liberal, even a Nihilist, and was saturated with Hegelianism, 
had really but one object in life, and that was to get on. 
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He saw that a man who could formulate a rational and con¬ 
servative philosophy tor the loyal subjects ot the autocracy, 
and as an antidote to Nihilism, would find the philosopher’s 
stone ; and so, much to the disgust of his former friends 
and associates, and especially of the professors of the 
University, who found themselves preached at in their own 
organ, he rapidly converted the Moscow Gazette into a 
party organ, and developed in its columns the tenets of 
his, or rather Lconlicff’s, political creed. It was Katkoff 
who organised the Panslavist committees, who succeeded 
in enlisting the decorative aid of the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Count Ignaticff, and who demonstrated 
that even in police-ridden Russia the Press could become n 
power. 

In the cold analytical mind of Pobedonoslzefi the views 
of Katkoff and Lcontieff boie strange ft nit, not altogether 
one would imagine to the taste of the Liltci. This legal 
luminary, who had been the tutor of the (hand Duke, 
and became the Attorney-General to the Holy Synod, in 
this manner virtually acquiring the management of that 
body, was a man of humble origin but remarkable intellect. 
His views on most subjects have been made familiar to 
the English public by a translation by Mr. Robert Crazier 
Long of his Reflections of a Russian Statesman, duly intro¬ 
duced by a preface from the able pen of Mine Olga cle 
Novikoff, that gifted lady who was herself so intimately 
associated with the national movement. The extra¬ 
ordinary medievalism of this remarkable man, whose 
influence on Russia was far less baneful than people have 
been led to believe, is symptomatic of the movement he 
represented. For instance, he thus discourses on Church 
and State : " The Church must be separated from the 
State, we arc told. These arc only words expressing no 
distinct idea, for the word separation may express many 
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things. . . . We are told that this separation is to be 
understood in the widest sense. Able and learned men 
define it thus : the State has no concern with the Church, 
or the Church with the State. Thus humanity is to 
revolve in two great circles. In one circle will be the body, 
in the other the soul; and between these circles will be 
a void as between heaven and earth. But this is impos¬ 
sible. The body cannot separate itsell from its soul,— 
soul and body live a single life.” 

The following inimitable passage on democracyis equally 
delightful: 

“ What is this freedom by which so many minds are 
agitated, which inspires so many insensate actions, so 
many wild speeches, which leads the people so often to 
misfortune ? In the democratic sense of the word, free¬ 
dom is the right of political power, or, to express it other¬ 
wise, the right to participate in the government of the 
State. This universal aspiration for a share in govern¬ 
ment has no constant limitations, and seeks no definite 
issue, but incessantly extends, so that we might apply 
to it the words ol the ancient poet about dropsy, crescil 
indulgens sibi. For ever extending its base, the new 
democracy now aspires to universal suffrage,—a fatal error, 
and one of Die most remarkable in the history of man¬ 
kind. By this means the political power so passionately 
demanded by democracy would be shattered into a number 
of infinitesimal bits, of which each citizen acquires a 
single one. ... In a democracy the real rulers are the 
dexterous manipulators of votes, with their placemen, the 
mechanics who so skilfully operate the hidden strings 
which move the puppets in the arena of democratic 
elections.” 

Talking of parliamentary government, he says naively: 
" It is terrible to think of our condition if destiny had sent 
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us the fatal gift—an all-Russian Paihament. ! But that 
will never be." 

But perhaps the best passage in this remarkable book 
has reference to the Press. He says : “ Any vagabond 
babbler or unacknowledged genius, any enterprising 
tiadesman, with his own money or with the money of 
others, may found a newspaper, even a great newspapei. 
He may attract a host of writeis and feuilletonists, ready 
to deliver judgment on any subject at a moment’s notice ; 
he may hire illiterate repoiters to keep him supplied with 
rumours and scandals. His staff is then complete. From 
that day he sits in judgment on all the world,'—on minisleis 
and administrators, on literature and art, on finance and 
industry. It is true that the new journal becomes a power 
only when it circulates among the public. . . . The 
healthy taste of the public is not to be relied upon. The 
great mass of readcis, idlers for the most part, is ruled 
less by a few healthy instincts than by a base and despic¬ 
able hankciing for idle amusement; and the support of 
the people may be secured by any editor who provides 
for the satisfaction of these hankerings, for Lhe love of 
scandal, and for intellectual pruriency of the basest 
kind." 

No wonder that Mr. Stead in his Truth about Russia 
should have called M. Pobcdonostzeff the black Tzar of 
Russia, and similar as opprobrious epithets that lie could lay 
his pen on. We are, however, inclined to think that the 
aclive interference of M. Pobcdonostzeff in affairs of State 
has been much exaggerated, and that he was rather a 
conscientious and honourable man whose chief fault was 
that he was born in the nineteenth century. 

Very different from this irreconcilable was the famous 
Count Ignatieff, whom it has become the fashion to call 
the father of lies, and who in appearance resembled nothing 
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so much as one of those perpetually smiling and nodding 
porcelain effigies of a Chinese mandarin. Indeed, it was 
in China that the CounL first made a great name. As 
Russian Ambassador in Constantinople he succeeded in 
attracting the hostility of nearly all the diplomatists of 
Europe, a happy knack which seems to have been the special 
gift of all Panslavists, and later he became Minister of 
the Interior. His fall was as rapid and inexplicable as his 
rise; its cause was only known to those in the immediate 
entourage of the Emperor, to whom it appeared natural 
and reasonable. The story goes that when the present 
Emperor Nicholas 11. was, as a small boy, made Ataman 
of the Cossacks, a distinction usually conferred on the 
Gesarevitch, Count Ignatieff, in a sort of fatuous Pan- 
slavistic intoxication, publicly, in the presence of a great 
concourse of Cossacks and people generally, extended his 
hands over the head of the young Prince, and blessed him 
in the name of the Russian nation, not to say the Slavonic 
race. This was all the more tactless when it is remem¬ 
bered that the Emperor and Empress assisted at the 
ceremony, which was indeed primarily conducted by the 
Tzar. Alexander III. was not the man to stand that sort 
of thing. In an autocratic country, if there are any 
blessings to be bestowed, it is obviously the function of 
the autocrat to bestow them; nor could be tolerate for a 
moment a subject arrogating to himself in his presence 
any of the attributes or powers of autocracy. The fall of 
Ignatieff was characteristic of himself and of his master. 
Alexander in. allowed him every latitude up to a certain 
point, the moment he went beyond the limits which his 
position as a subject prescribed he was promptly “ called 
down,” as our American cousins idiomatically express it. 

Count Paul Vasili has most happily hit off the character 
of Count Ignatieff. 
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"During my sojourn in Constantinople,” he says, “ I 
had frequent opportunities of observing him and of studying 
his weak points, and 1 have gradually obtained the con¬ 
viction that Count Ignatiefl’s principal fault is his extreme 
fatuousness, his self-complacency, lie will not admit in 
his innermost soul that he could possibly make a mistake, 
and this has impelled him to pile lie on lie, and to so 
entrench himself behind a breasLwork of dissimulation and 
intrigue that he has become powerless to extricate himself 
from the meshes of complications which he has constructed 
with his own hands. The aim of his life is to prove his 
adroitness to the world. He is ambitious, energetic, and 
cunning, but nol by nature or character. His cunning 
is the product of circumstances, and still more the fruit 
of his fertile imagination, which leads him to regard as 
real the fantastic chimeras to which lie is prone. 1 am 
convinced that he frequently believes he is telling the truLh 
when he is really lying like a dentist, He is a splendid 
speaker, who, in his anxiety to inspire confidence, lias 
ended, on the contrary, by awakening the mistrust of all 
those with whom lie has had relations. He has few 
principles, and perhaps too much finesse. He is of the 
opinion that all is fair in politics as long as he gains his 
object, but he is not a bad man, and he has real ability.” 

After lauding his diplomacy, Count Vasili exposes the 
futilities of his administration of the Department of the 
Interior, shows how he tried to please all parties, and 
even attempted secretly to set the Nihilists by the ears; 
he spoke much, but as he had no logical sequence of ideas, 
no force of will, and no sincere love of work, he allowed 
things “ to slide,” raised a crowd of questions which he 
was unable to solve; besides, owing to his weakness of 
character, his inability to refuse anybody anything, he got 
himself into a veritable quagmire of complications, lost 
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his head, sought lefugc in intiigues, and was finally un¬ 
masked and disgraced. 

According to Count Vasili, there did not exist on the 
lace ol this globe a more ambitious woman than the 
Countess Ignatieff, whose love of power was akin to greed. 
" This proud woman, who played the part of a queen at 
Constantinople, has been unable to descend with dignity 
lrom her throne; her feet are still instinctively feeling 
for the steps. There must be abyssmal depths of despair 
in the soul of that Countess, whose whole life has been 
passed in pushing on her husband, in encouraging him to 
continue in the path he was pursuing, and in trying to 
raise him higher and higher day by day.” He describes 
her as a woman of lofty mind, irresistible Eor some, anti¬ 
pathetic to others; with manners more courteous than 
affable, and deficient in the art of setting people at their 
case. 

While Count Vasili praises Ignatielf's diplomacy, and 
says that while some accused him of cynicism, others 
acknowledged the loftiness of his mind, he nevertheless 
admits that it was he who introduced into Russia that 
anarchical state of affairs which converted the law of the 
country into a dead letter, and substituted disorder and 
violence for respect of authority. 

The system of government by pogrom tempered by 
martial law dates back to him. It is he who really 
invented, or at least adopted, anti-semitism as a sort of 
safety-valve. The idea being that it was safer to allow 
the lower classes to vent their love of disorder, insurrection, 
and pillage on the Jews than on the Government and its 
supporters, a fallacy which has borne the most bitter fruit, 
and to which may be attributed in a very large measure, 
if not entirely, the lawlessness which is to-day the most 
disquieting feature of Russia. 
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Anyone desirous of convincing himself of the shallow 
insincerity of this overrated diplomatist, whom Russians 
have called a mountebank and not a sta tesman, will find 
satisfactory proof in Mr, Charles Lowe’s Life oj Alex¬ 
ander m., in which we have failed to find a story Mr. 
Lowe used to tell of Field-Marshal Count Moltke at the 
coronation of the subject of his book. The aged warrior 
was much interested to see how the various Central Asian 
tributary khans and potentates arrived armed to the 
teeth, and marvelled especially at the number of pistols 
and daggers which they carried in their belts. He in¬ 
quired through an interpreter whether they were loaded, 
and was told in reply that they would be no use if they 
were not. Hereupon Moltke is said to have exclaimed : 
" These arc the first really serious people that I have 
ever met! ” It is to be feared that the main defect in 
Count Ignatieffs character was his want of seriousness, 
—his pistols, though they may have looked very deadly, 
were never really loaded. 

A very different person was Count Tolstoy, not the 
novelist but the statesman, who was Minister of Education 
for a period under Alexander n., and succeeded Ignatieff 
as Minister of Interior under Alexander in., dying in 
harness after having done more to plunge Russia back 
into the Middle Ages than any other statesman or thinker. 

For a vivid character sketch of Count Tolstoy we must 
again have recourse to extracts from Count Paul Vasili’s 
entertaining book. He says : " Count Tolstoy is not one 
of those who can seize at once all the possible consequences 
of any given fact, nor, more especially, one who cares 
how his intentions are interpreted. He goes on straight 
in front, looking neither to the right nor to the left. He 
is what I call a statesman with ear-flaps. From having 
continually but one aim in view he has lost sight of alt 
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the parallel lines. ... He is energetic, straightforward, 
and honest, but at the same time narrow, full of pre¬ 
judices, never impartial, a believer in red-tape and the 
tricks of office; in a word, a typical official, who has never 
held between bis fingers the realities of life, but who 
believes they can be guided by the pen, and that they 
will conform to the exigencies of a decree or a report. 
Of external administration he has no knowledge whatever 
as regards practice, but it is theoretically remarkable. 
He is a minister of the study, who secs nothing beyond 
the four walls of his room. With regard to foreign affairs, 
he has but little initiative, and his mind is not bold enough 
to allow him to dare to support the policy of his con¬ 
victions, that is to say, to urge the advantages of an 
alliance with France and the necessity of extirpating the 
German element from the empire. But such as he is. 
Count Tolstoy, in spite of Ms meannesses and notwith¬ 
standing his animosities, which often lead him to persecute 
as enemies of the State his personal adversaries, represents 
none the less in Russia the principles of order, authority, 
and determination, which had for some time disappeared 
from the government. Very calm, always quiet, never 
losing his self-control, he knows how to set to work, and 
how to finish what he has begun. He is unbending and 
unyielding. His despolism is excessive, sometimes absurd; 
his severity has no limit. He has neither vanity nor 
ambition ; whatever he undertakes he docs from a sense 
of duty, for the glory of God and the benefit of the nation. 
He has at once the faith and the superstition which are 
the dominant note in the character of the Slav races, but 
he has none of their enthusiasm, he docs not understand 
their exaltation. lie is a mathematician grafted on a 
tyrant.” 

Count Tolstoy distinguished himself at the Ministry 
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of Education by rendering nugatory all the educational 
reforms of Alexander n., and especially by undermining 
the autonomy, on the German model, of the universities. 
He curbed the independent spirit of the professors, and 
succeeded in lowering everywhere tin; educational standard 
of the country, for he considered that the educated classes 
were over-educated, and, seeing that they were prevented 
from putting Lheir knowledge and culture to practical 
use, his logic was unassailable. The Universities of Russia 
were but breeding-grounds of discontent, for the simple 
reason that the young men who were being taught to 
think within their walls were simultaneously made to 
understand that, outside those walls, all independent 
thought was prohibited. Count Tolstoy was at least con¬ 
sistent; he endeavoured to nip all manifestations of indi¬ 
vidual and unofficial manifestations of mentality in the 
bud, and he was so successful, and his system has borne 
such excellent fruit, that to-day the nations of Europe raise 
their hands in mute astonishment at the condition of the 
country, and know not what to marvel at most, the general 
state of anarchy or the general backwardness and be¬ 
nightedness of that Slavonic race which was to regenerate 
Hie world, and the members of which seem at present 
engaged principally in murdering each other. 

When Count Tolstoy succeeded to the Ministry of 
the Interior he set to work with equal zeal to limit and 
circumscribe the freedom of the peasant. Here again 
his logical consistency is deserving of all praise. Just 
as it was absurd to have small educational republics, in 
the shape of autonomous Universities, in an autocratic 
State, so also was it ridiculous to allow the peasant lo 
manage uncontrolled his own local affairs in his village 
community. Under Alexander n. a system of arbitration 
of disputes as between peasants and peasants and peasants 
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ancl Jaudowners liad been instituted, and a class of unpaid 
Justices of flic Peace called into being, whose influence 
and laboms had been ennobling and dignified. These 
functionaries were regarded as too liberal by Tolstoy, 
who maintained that the Russian peasant was still on 
too low a rung of the ladder of social evolution to be left 
without guidance, or guardianship, as the phrase ran. 
Tolstoy therefore created the Zcmski Natchalnik, or Rural 
Chieftain, a salaried official who, while not directly charged 
with police duties, held an office very analogous to that of 
a Collector in India. He was recruited from the educated 
classes, preferably but not necessarily a local country 
gentleman, who was the outward and visible sign of the 
autocracy, and who, moreover, was at once recognised 
by the peasants as their enemy and “ boss,” whilst the 
former Justices of the Peace had been looked up lo as 
impartial councillors and friends. Although the Zemski 
Natchalnik had no lega.1 right to administer corporal 
punishment, the village elder or starosta had, and was 
completely under his authority. In other words, the 
peasant, who had been freed from bondage to a landowner 
who was at least pecuniarily interested in keeping him 
in a state of efficiency, both economic and physical, was 
now made subservient to a Government official, without 
sentiment or compassion. It is said that this system has 
worked well in places, but the extraordinary lawlessness 
lately manifested by peasants who have burned the houses 
and stores of the local gentry, and robbed them of all they 
could carry away, docs not reflect great credit on the 
influence and prestige of these bureaucratic instruments. 

Logic is the enemy of common sense, and this is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the national or Russianising 
administrative policy of Alexander hi. Count Vasili, 
speaking of Count Tolstoy, says : “ It is desirable that 
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lio should remain in power, because his retirement or 
death would deliver the country anew into the hands of 
German influence. There is nobody in Russia who could 
at present replace him, nobody capable of carrying out 
a frankly Russian policy; with none but our national 
interests al hem 1, and not subservient to those of foreign 
countries.” 

Count Tolstoy’s and Alexander ni.'s intense nationalism 
landed the country in many ridiculous positions. For 
instance, when the Chief Astronomer of the Empire, who 
had been a German, died, the Emperor commanded that 
his successor should not only be a Russian, but should bear 
a Russian name, To comply with the Imperial wishes 
the country was scoured for a Russian astronomer, hut in¬ 
effectually; the only Russian astronomer who was available 
was in the first place too young, but in the second place 
he was disqualified by his patronymic of Richer, There 
was no alternalive but to bestow the office with its emolu¬ 
ments on a Russian General, who was honestly ignorant 
of the heavenly bodies, and to allow the German assistant 
under the former German astronomer to do the work, 
When Count Tolstoy died,Count Vasili’s fears were,however, 
proved to be unfounded, and the policy of governing Russia 
by Russians and on Russian lines has been continued. 

M. dc Giers, the Emperor’s Foreign Minister, who 
had been trained in the great school of Prince Gortchakoff 
and Baron Jomini, was too valuable and too self-effacing 
a statesman not to be treasured in spite of liis Finnish 
origin. Perhaps, also, it may be possible that the Emperor 
found it useful to retain an unpopular servant in this 
post to hear the odium of his own policy of peace at any 
price, Count Vasili, who is seldom enthusiastic, has, 
however, nothing but praise for Ihis statesman, whom he 
describes as a patriot and a man of ferLile resource and 
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as Lateness, concealing under an appearance of pliancy an 
iron determination. He calls him a marvellous tactician, 
and the Turenne of diplomacy. A sceptic without cynicism, 
he was incapable of treachery or personal intrigue, but 
excelled in temporising and in dragging negotiations 
to such a length that his opponent was finally driven to 
j ump into the pit which De Giers had made him dig for 
himself. Count Vasili justly praises him for his conduct 
of affairs during the Afghan imbroglio, and in the Bul¬ 
garian question. 

His successor, Count Lobanoff Rostovski, if he had not 
suddenly died when he did, would have proved a thoroughly 
Russian Foreign Minister, who would have ably continued 
the policy of Alexander III., and was credited with a desire 
to bring about a system of alliances which should have 
had the effect of isolating England. A grand seigneur 
to the tips of his fingers, he was an accomplished diplom¬ 
atist, but a far better and profounder archaeologist. 

If Alexander m. did not display the restless energy of 
his grandfather, Nicholas i., and did not attempt to run 
every department of the empire himself, he prided himself 
on his knowledge of men, and on the possession of the 
sovereign faculty of discovering and singling out merit. 
In no department did he show a more remarkable aptitude 
lor selecting suitable persons than in the Department of 
Finance and Railways. Hitherto the finances of Russia 
had been wofully mismanaged by retired admirals and 
other similarly unsuitable and unqualified men. If 
Reutern was not brilliant, Bunge was held up to ridicule 
and scorn. The Russian Ministers of Finance, geographic¬ 
ally dependent on Germany, were content to remain under 
the yoke of the Berlin Bourse until a truly national Emperor 
discovered a truly national Minister of Finance in M. 
Vishnegradsld, who had been but a very humble person 
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when chance threw him in his sovereign’s way. To Vish- 
negradski belongs the merit of emancipating Russian 
finance from the tutelage of Berlin, and paving the way 
to a Franco-Russian entente by wooing the affections 
of the French investors, and opening the purse-strings 
of that thrifty nation. The Franco-Russian entente 
is based on more enduring foundations than diplomatic 
considerations or paper-made treaties. M. dc Witte was 
another of Alexander in.’s discoveries; his administration 
of Russian railways was as brilliant as it was successful, 
and his later introduction—a gold currency and a gold 
reserve—placed Russian credit in a position it had never 
enjoyed before. He may have been less successful in other 
directions, hut that M. dc Witte was a great statesman 
no impartial critic can deny. 

Of course, Alexander in. was not invariably lucky 
in his choice. General Anenkoff, lor instance, if one is 
to credit all one hears, although he undoubtedly conferred 
great benefits on Russia by bis Central Asian and Trans- 
Siberian Railways, is not supposed to have displayed in 
all his dealings that probity and disinterestedness which 
is so desirable. 

Compared, however, with his predecessors, Alexander in. 
was well served by his ministers and officials. Together 
with his nationalism, he introduced into the country a 
spirit of respectability, of self-respect, decency, and solidity, 
which did much to advance its material prosperity. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA 

W HEN Alexander in. ascended the throne the con¬ 
dition of Russia was calculated to inspire the 
stoutest heart with misgiving and dread. The 
terrible fate of his father had cast a gloom over the country, 
and was the climax to a state of things which had been 
in existence for something like five years. Everybody 
knew that Russia was honeycombed with secret societies. 
Families were divided against themselves, fathers sus¬ 
pected their sons, husbands their wives. Beneath the 
virgin modesty or maidenly purity was concealed a political 
exaltation or fanaticism that was at once grand, noble, 
ideal, unselfish, admirable, and foolish, impracticable, 
misguided, calamitous, deplorable. Young, delicately 
nurtured, well-born, highly educated, wealthy girls were 
secretly inflaming the hearts and minds of immature and 
splendidly romantic yoirng men with a love of country and 
humanity which took the shape of membership of revolu¬ 
tionary societies. These imprudent, vainglorious, and 
inexperienced young people became the easy prey of a 
clumsy and stupid police, were rapidly whisked off to 
prison and to Siberia without trial or hearing, on the 
denunciation often of interested parties, more frequently 
in consequence of their own blatant indiscretion. For each 
of these really harmless vapouring young demagogues 
who was captured the Government made at least twenty 

355 
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fresh enemies by that very act. In this way the so-called 
revolutionary party became a veritable hydra-headed 
monster. 

The success of the revolutionary movement must be 
ascribed to the narrow pedantry, the want of imagination 
of the governing classes, the inflexible, unbending higher 
officials and Court party, whose whole theory of govern¬ 
ment had been borrowed from the maxim of the Prussian 
drill-sergeant—"raisonir cr nicht.” The puerile attempts 
of what were little more than school children lo play at 
political conspiracy and revolutionary plots were inordin¬ 
ately magnified and given a.n importance which they 
should never have received. The first organised Russian 
revolutionary manifestation Look place in 1874 in St. 
Petersburg, when a number of silly young men, attired 
in a red national costume, to denote the colour of Lhcir 
opinions, went on Sunday to Lhc Kazan Cathedral, created 
a disturbance at divine service, and proceeded to dance 
the Komarinski, that naLional dance which Glinka had 
idealised, but which is capable of an interpretation the 
reverse of decorous or decent. 

These ridiculous and futile demonstrators were taken 
seriously, as seriously as they could possibly have taken 
themselves, and consequently an inept Government played 
into the hands of skilful agitators, whose dupes these mis¬ 
guided young persons were. 

It is unnecessary hero to go into all the details of 
a movement commenced under such apparently unpro- 
pitious auspices. Suffice it to say that it spread, and it 
spread in spite of its inherent foolishness mainly because, 
while on the one hand the people who were agitaLing 
had genuine grievances, the official recognition and 
persecution of the agitators gave them a sort of 
halo, an aureole of martyrdom and glory which 
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appealed to the imagination ol young and unbalanced 
minds. 

We will content ourselves with a few illustrations, 
taken from actual knowledge, of the state of things at 
the time. 

An officer of the artillery of the guard was suspected 
of having relations with revolutionaries; the police conse¬ 
quently paid him an unexpected visit. On being sum¬ 
moned to open the door of his apartment he refused, 
stating as his reason that he had a lady with him whose 
honour he must defend. The police thereupon threatened 
to force their way in; lie answered by threatening to shoot 
the first man who dared to set foot in his apartment. 
The door was broken open, the officer fired five shots, each 
bullet finding its billet, and shot himself with the sixth, 
whilst, the lady, who was a sort of Anna Karenina, and 
the wife of a man of consequence, escaped through the 
window. 

Another story. A young lady living with her parents, 
her father being the brother of a Minister, devoted herself 
to good works. Her father had made a fortune as an army 
contractor, and the daughter thought, probably with 
reason, that he had enriched himself at the expense of 
the State and the private soldier. She thereupon deter¬ 
mined to make reparation. As an only child, she was the 
apple of her parents' eye, and nothing was refused her. 
She had a school for ragged children, and fed and clothed 
these poor waifs and strays. Whether this very charming 
and entirely amiable and well-intentioned young lady 
was really mixed up with secret societies or not, history 
will probably never disclose; all that is known is that one 
night, to the intense grief and despair of her parents, she 
was carried off by the police, and has never been heard of 
from that day to this, twenty-six years ago. 
u.—17 
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This foolish, purblind behaviour of the authorities has 
been responsible for more revolutionaries, and for more 
sympathy with the revolutionary party, than can be cal¬ 
culated. So disastrous has been its effect, that the theory 
has been invented, and is still upheld, that these suicidally 
severe repressive measures have originated from quarters 
secretly in sympathy with the revolutionary movement, 
with a view to making the autocratic regime so intolerable 
that finally the entire population would rebel against it. 
That state of affairs was indeed very nearly reached. 

In the meantime, while these, at most, harmless instru¬ 
ments of the party were captured and persecuted, the ring¬ 
leaders notoriously led a charmed existence and escaped. 
One lady of high position who bore an historical name 
was known to have concealed Nihilists in her bedroom 
while the police were on their track, and is said on some 
occasions to have actually had the audacity to invito 
the secret myrmidons of the bureaucracy to search her 
apartments if they wished. 

If we desire to understand the Revolutionary move¬ 
ment, vve shall do best to consult the publications of the 
revolutionaries themselves, who have, with a cynical 
frankness, laid bare their organisation and methods for 
all who care to road. 

The two most interesting and most authoritative 
writers on this subject have both chosen English for Uie 
vehicle of their ideas, and were both intimately connected 
with the movements they write about, for which reason 
they selected this country for their place of residence. 
Tlie first and foremost of these was undoubtedly the 
refugee, who wrote and lived under the obvious pseudonym 
of Stepniak, Rumour has been busy with this remark¬ 
able personality, who lost his life by being run over by 
a train at a level crossing near Turnham Green some ten 
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or eleven years ago. In certain circles in London it was 
whispered with bated breath that Stepniak was really 
the murderer of General Mesentzev, that dreaded Chief 
of the Third Section, who, as he was driving one day in 
the streets of Si. Petersburg, was deliberately shot by a 
young man. The assassin jumped into a sledge drawn by 
a white horse and drove off at such a pace that nobody 
was able to overtake him. That same day a sledge driven 
by a white horse was seen to leave St. Petersburg by each 
of the various gates of the capital, but all attempts at 
arresting the occupants of these sledges proved abso¬ 
lutely of no avail. The murderer escaped, while in Switzer¬ 
land there presently appeared a new member of the Russian 
colony, who went by the name of Stepniak, and whose 
capture was so ardently desired by the Russian authorities 
that even Switzerland was not supposed to be safe, and 
lie came to London, where he and the lady who courage¬ 
ously accompanied him and shared his fortunes lived for 
a considerable time in a quaint onc-storeyed cottage in 
St. John’s Wood. This dreary residence was surrounded 
by a garden, carefully guarded by watch-dogs, who gave 
loud warning on the approach of footsteps. The windows 
were protected by shutters which were bolted and barred, 
the door was securely fastened by bolts and chains, and 
there was a small peephole in it by means of which the 
occupant* of the house could survey the form and features 
of any would-be intruder before he was admitted. On 
crossing the threshold the visitor was made aware that 
the host and hostess were armed to the teeth, and prepared 
to sell their lives dearly. There was nothing theatrical 
about all this, ft was the result of a genuine fear of 
being kidnapped. Mine Stepniak was a lady whose 
aristocratic features, distinguished, and strikingly beautiful 
and well-carccl-for hands, were in remarkable contrast with 
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the severe simplicity ol her dress, which spoke of straitened 
means. It was impossible to be in the society of this 
distinguished couple without being struck by their oxtia- 
ordinary intelligence, exceptionally wide culture, and 
general refinement. A visit to their house infallibly 
revealed their tenets, for their life was arranged in con¬ 
formity with the regulations laid down by Tchornistclicffski, 
the high priest and apostle of modern Nihilism, in his 
Tchto Dyelatj (What shall be done ?). 

This remarkable man, Stepniak, who was recognised 
and acknowledged by the Russian refugees in London as a 
prominent worker in the cause, if not the leader of the 
movement, has left behind him several instructive and 
fairly accurate works, of which the best known are Under¬ 
ground Russia, first published in Italian, and Russia under 
the Tzars. 

In the first of these he gives a vivid account of the 
revolutionary movement, which wc have every mason to 
believe is without exaggeration in its facts, and, in general, 
tiustworthy. He there thus describes the Revolutionary 
party in Russia at the time of Alexander hi. : 

“ Nobody has ever undertaken, and perhaps no one 
could with any certainty undertake, to calculate the 
numerical strength oI this party, that is to say, of those 
who share the convictions and the aspirations of the 
Revolutionists. All that can be said is, that it is a very 
large party, and that, at the present moment (18S3), it 
numbers hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions of 
men, disseminated everywhere. This mass of people, 
which might be called the ‘ Revolutionary Nation,' docs 
not, however, take a direct part in the struggle. It intrusts 
its interests and its honour, its hatred and its vengeance, 
to those who make the Revolution their sole and exclusive 
occupation; for, under the conditions existing in Russia, 
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people cannot remain as ordinary citizens and devote 
themselves at the same lime to Socialism and the Re¬ 
volution. The real Revolutionary party, or rather the 
militant organisation, is recruited from among this class of 
Revolutionary leaders. This organisation is limited. Nay 
more it always has been, and will always be, while the 
present conditions of the struggle last: this is a confession I 
have no hesitation in making, and it may serve the reader 
as an illustration of my sincerity. In Russia the struggle 
is entirety and exclusively carried on by means ol con¬ 
spiracies. Machiavelli is right when he says with respect 
to all secret societies, that ' the many ruin them,’ By 
the very conditions inherent in conspiracy, the more the 
number of the affiliated increases, the greater becomes the 
danger of discovery. This is a law which, although it 
cannot be reduced to mathematical expression, is, notwith¬ 
standing, as indisputable as the mechanical laws. Every¬ 
one who has belonged to any conspiracy or has read much 
on the subject, knows this. I need not, therefore, insist 
on the point. But in Russia there aie some special condi¬ 
tions which render this law still more imperious. 1 speak 
of the material difficulties which have to be overcome, 
and especially of the immense expense which has to be 
incurred, in order to keep up the militant organisation.” 

Stepniak then goes on to show that it is not only the 
actual plot of the day, whatever that may be, which 
needs funds, the cost of living of the revolutionaries, who 
have to be continually changing their abode and dress, 
accounts for considerable sums. He then describes how 
a small revolutionary nucleus or nidus, by a tendency 
inherent in every political secret society, extends itself, 
until it becomes unwieldy, and the police get on its track, 
and concludes : “ However great may be the partial reverse 
inflicted upon the organisation, the Government can never 
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succeed in destroying it entirely. Some of il still remains 
standing, and keeps up its old traditions and connections. 
Thus, some two months after the most terrible deluge, the 
organisation is formed anew, as though nothing had 
happened ; for meanwhile a little ‘ levy ’ has been made ; 
fjcsli champions enter in place of the fallen, and the equili¬ 
brium being re-established between numbers and material 
means, together with discipline, the organisation remains 
intact for a while, continuing thus the struggle, momentarily 
interrupted, until, having unduly increased again, by a 
tendency unavoidable in an active society, a fresh ' deluge ’ 
comes, and some more blood-letting.” 

Stcpniak then points out how much has been done by 
the few, and explains their success by the “ almost com¬ 
plete isolation ” of the Government. 

“ AuLocmcy,” he says, “in the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century in a country in constant communication with 
Europe, when the cultivated classes receive a thoroughly 
European education,— autocracy in such a country 
is so monstrous that, except those having a personal 
ini ores L in it, no one, certainly, can honestly defend if. 
Hence arises a covert opposition almost universal among 
all classes of society, however little educated ; an opposition 
which, notwithstanding the rigours of the censorship and 
the arbitrary acts of administration, manifests itself in a 
manner so clear and palpable, that one must turn a deal' 
ear indeed, as the Imperial Government does, not to hear 
something about it.” 

Stepniak argues that If the Government had conceded 
freedom of speech and national representation to the 
intellectual classes, they might have got public opinion 
on their side; as it was, the struggle between it and the 
Terrorists, clandestinely assisted by society, went on. 

“ If the Government were not in such flagrant con- 
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tradiction with society,” he maintains, “ such a struggle 
would be absolutely impossible ; for society would not 
remain indifferent, but would act as one man against the 
disturbers of its quiet, and crush them in an instant.” 
The fact that the Revolutionary movement is kept up, is a 
proof, in Stcpniak’s mind, that the Russian public sympa¬ 
thise withjit, supply it with funds, and keep it alive. “ The 
isolation of the Russian Government can only be compared 
with that of a hated foreigner in a conquered country,” 
he justly asserts, and proceeds to illustrate what he means; 
for instance, he tells us that “ before the publication of 
the newspaper Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty), con¬ 
ducted by ' illegal ’ men, a secret Revolutionary and 
Socialist journal was issued in St. Petersburg, Natchalo, 
which was not the organ of the organisation, but of an 
isolated ‘ Circle,’ and its conductors were four or five 
‘ legal ’ men. All St. Petersburg knew them, all could 
name them. But. the police, although they were run off 
their legs in search of traces of this newspaper, knew 
nothing, and never learnt anything about it; so that some 
of the conductors of the paper, who have, not been com¬ 
promised in other matters, remain safe and sound to this 
day, The sale of tho most terrible of the Terrorist papers, 
the Narodnaya Volya (Will of the People), is carried on in 
St. Petersburg in the most simple manner imaginable; in 
every high school, in every class ol society, and in all 
the principal provincial towns, there are men, known to 
everybody, who undertake this commission; and receiving 
a certain number of copies of the paper, sell it to everybody 
who wants it, at twenty-five kopecks (sixpence) the number 
in St. Petersburg, and thirty-five (about ninepence) in 
the provinces." Stepniak thus sums up the situation : 

" The Terrorists have before them not a government 
in the European sense of the word,—for then, owing to the 
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disproportion of strength, the struggle would be impossible, 
—but a camarilla, a small and isolated faction, which re¬ 
presents only its own interests, and is not supported by 
any class of society.” 

It would, of course, be easy to turn round on Stepniak 
and say : "If you arc really so convinced of ilie isolation 
and unpopularity of the Government, why take so much 
trouble to overturn it ? Will it not prepare its own ruin 
(as indeed it has done) without your intervention, without 
the sacrifice of so many innoccnf lives, and all the misery 
and unhappiness which have resulted from your activity 
in the shape of reprisals from the Government ? ” But 
it is ill arguing with people bereft of reason, and it would 
seem that in this struggle between the forces of revolution 
on the one hand and medievalism on the other, both anta¬ 
gonists had taken leave of tlicir senses, 

Stcpniak's arguments are somewhat weakened by 
Tikhomiroff, another refugee, who wrote an excellent work, 
euti tied, Russia Political and Social, which was published 
in London in 1888. In the early nineties, however, Tik¬ 
homiroff returned to Russia, succumbed to the temptations 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, shook the dust of the Revolu¬ 
tionary parly off his feet, put on the sheet of penitence, 
and accepted a post under Kalkoff on Llie Moscow Gazette, 
whore he became plus royalistc quo lc roi, and out-Heroded 
Herod, He was still a revolutionary when he published 
his hook in which he says: "The journal Narodnaya Volya 
(The Will of the People) has made much stir; yet it has only 
been able to get out ten numbers in five years, not reckon¬ 
ing supplements. Under such conditions one can com¬ 
pose good proclamations, but nothing more. Further, 
the average duration of the active life of a Russian revolu¬ 
tionist rarely exceeds six months to one year. This is 
clearly very little for ripening an incipient talent.” 
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The perspicacious reader has no doubt noticed a slight 
discrepancy between the complacent optimism o£ Stepniak 
and the deprecatory pessimism of Tikhomiroff. The ex¬ 
planation of this being that the one wrote when the Revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the late seventies and early eighties 
was in its zenith, the other when the materialism and 
repressive measures of Alexander in.’s reign had begun 
to undermine the idealism of the educated classes, and 
was breaking up the secret societies of which Stepniak 
writes so hopefully. The temporary triumph of the forces 
of reaction over those of revolution is interestingly, though 
perhaps rather rhetorically, described by Tikhomiroff. 
He paints the situation at the time of Alexander m.'s 
accession dramatically thus: 

“ The Tzar was in doubt what to do. A week after his 
father's death lie summoned an extraordinary meeting of 
the Ministerial Council. At this the storm broke out. 
Loris Mclikoff was accused of desiring to overthrow the 
autocracy. He grew angry, and showed with much 
warmth that reforms were necessary Lo the consolidation 
of Lhc monarchy itself. When the question was put to 
the vote a majority of nine lo five declared for the decree 
convoking the notables. The Emperor thanked the 
majority for their plain speaking—and did nothing.” All 
this time the reactionary party was not idle. From every 
side it brought influence to bear on the Tzar. Devotion 
without limit, full of self-abnegation, was shown him. 
Seeing that the question of the Tzar’s personal safety 
dominated the politics of the moment, the faithful con¬ 
ceived the idea of founding a secret society, " to protect 
the Tzar and put clown sedition.” This secret society, 
which was called the Holy League, is by common repute 
supposed lo have been devised and founded by the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, it was organised on similar lines to the 
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Revolutionary Executive Committee, and was outside the 
control of the police. The leaders were wealthy. Prince 
Dcmidoff San Donato is reputed to have been one of its 
main supports. This Holy League, according to Tikliomiroff, 
pronounced sentences of death in quite the orthodox revolu¬ 
tionary style on Hartmann, Prince Krapotkin, and Lavroff. 
It organised a secrcl police of its own which watched 
the revolutionaries, and even went so far, it is hinted, as to 
enrol themselves in their ranks in order to keep themselves 
informed of their movements. Alexander in. is not believed 
Lo have relished the power and iullnence which this society 
obtained, and Tikliomiroff suggests that the success of the 
Holy League gave him considerable uneasiness, as be must 
have felt that this tremendous organisation might be used 
against him some day. However this may be, another 
secret society was formed, the Society of Voluntary Defence, 
of which Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff was credited to be 
the head. We have been informed that of late years a 
third league, a kind of League of Mercy, with the Dowager 
Empress at the head, was really a veiled political society. 

Tikliomiroff rightly says that the result of all these 
societies was to create a general state of confusion, the 
struggle between the reactionaries and flic revolutionaries 
ending in the complete victory, lor the time at least, of 
the former. 

Professor Maxime Kovalevski concludes his very in¬ 
teresting Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, 
published in London in 1891, with the following sentences; 
he is referring to the emancipation of the serfs : 

" Years of violent reaction have followed. The feudal 
party, whose secret designs had been defeated by the mode 
in which emancipation had been effected, again got the 
upper hand; and modem Russia now looks back to the 
period of 18G1 as the golden age of Russian Liberalism.” 
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The methods by means of which the party of reaction 
strove to extirpate every vestige of revolutionary senti¬ 
ment, were the methods of the revolutionaries, terror 
against terror. 

In 1885 Mr. Edmund Noble published in London a 
small work, entitled. The Russian Revolt, in which the 
history of the Revolutionary movement is most ably, 
though not perhaps eminently impartially, given. His 
description of Russian official methods of repression is 
edifying, more especially the following: 

" Not very long ago M. Paul Birvansky, an Imperial 
State attorney, was sent upon a special mission to Oren¬ 
burg by the Minister of Justice, with orders to investigate 
and report upon the practice of the Imperial tribunals in 
that province. Ho remained absent on his mission four 
months, and his experiences were published in the Syeverny 
Vcstnik (Northern Messenger):—‘During my four months’ 
inquiry (he wrote) it was revealed to me how our judges 
trample the law under foot; how cynical and wanton is 
the behaviour of our police ; how savagely brute force is 
brought to bear upon the weak and friendless, I lived in 
an atmosphere of appalling groans and heart-breaking sighs. 
I liberated innocent persons who had been kept in prison 
by the Executive several years after they had been pub¬ 
licly acquitted in open court, and who had been secretly 
tortured. I took down the depositions of peasant women 
who had been subjected to torment—their flesh pinched 
with red-hot tongs—by order and in the presence of the 
chief commissary of police, merely because they had 
presumed to plead on behalf of their unfortunate 
husbands.’ ” 

We will spare our readers the harrowing details of the 
condition of the prisons, the cruel wholesale floggings 
of the prisoners, etc. Allowing for exaggeration, which 
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there is no reason to suspect, the tacts arc black enough, 
even with a liberal discount lor scnsationmongcring. 

In this manner did the Russian bureaucracy stamp 
out lor a time the revolutionary movement, only to drive 
the spirit ol discontent deep down into the souls oi the 
Emperor’s subjects, and cause it to breed still more deadly 
hatred and sedition, until it felt itself again strong enough 
to burst forth, to receive from Plcbvc and statesmen of lus 
stamp similar repressive treatment. The pity of it all is 
that this terrible suffering and misery serves no useful 
purpose whatever, it does nut even make the life of the 
Emperor more secure and peaceful. On the contrary, 
during these periods of reactionary fury the Emperor has 
to suffer equally willi lus people, his life becomes a burden 
to him, lie is not allowed to move, lie is no longer a free 
agent, but to all intents and purposes as much a prisoner 
as any one of his unfortunate and persecuted revolutionary 
subjects. He is perpetually haunted by the fear of the 
assassin, and in the midst of the pmup and circumstance 
of his great position, feels he is inhabiting a living tomb. 

Alexander ill. did not dare Lo eat a morsel of food 
that had not been prepared for him ’by his two French 
cooks, father and son, who wore always under police pro¬ 
tection. Tildiomiroff tell us : 

" The Emperor withdrew to Gatchina. This silent 
palace of Paul x., already more like a fortress than a palace, 
was fortified yet more strongly, was isolated yet more 
completely from the rest of the world. A great army 
surrounded the Tzar on all sides, guarded all avenues of 
approach to him. The position of Gatchina was excep¬ 
tional. ft was a junction for four railways, by which one 
could travel anywhere—lo Moscow, Warsaw, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Kronstadt, abroad. And this could be done in 
perfect secrecy. There the Emperor passed his time in 
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perfect solitude. Access to him was extremely difficult; 
everyone who came to see him was searched. With so 
much mystery did the Tzar invest his rare departures from 
Gatchina that when lie went to see the Emperor William, 
his own Ministers did not know he was gone, and came 
with their usual reports to the palace. 1 ’ 

Is it possible to picture anything more pathetic ? The 
Emperor was so jealous of the secrecy of his movements 
that he did not even allow his Ministers to know of them! 
Alexander nr., from the day he ascended the throne until 
the day of his death, virtually led the life of a prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXXTV 


NICHOLAS II 

T HE attempts on the life of Alexander in. were 
numerous, although the vast majority were hushed 
up and never heard of. On the other hand, the 
accidents which befell the Emperor as the result of careless¬ 
ness or criminal negligence were conveniently attributed 
by the responsible parties to revolutionary plots, and used 
by the reactionaries as further arguments in favour of 
continuing the policy of extirpation and repression. Wo 
refer particularly to the accident to the Imperial train in 
1888 at Borki, on the return journey from a visit to the 
South of Russia, which was due to a iailure oi the permanent 
way, buL was ascribed to the malignant action of seditious 
politicians, although the true explanation was much simpler. 
The permanent way 011 most Russian railways leaves 
much to be desired, and is rarely sufficiently safe to admit 
of a speed of much more than from 25 to 30 miles an hour. 
On this occasion the Emperor’s train was travelling at the 
rate of something over 40 miles an hour cm a line where 
both the rails and the sleepers were as rotten as the 
administration. Mr. Charles Lowe in his Alexander w. 
says that the effect of the accident upon tlfb mind and 
neryes of the Emperor was to produce a shock from which 
he never thoroughly recovered. “ His carriage was blown 
to shreds, his faithful servants lay dead or dying, his 
loving wife stood trembling like an aspen-leaf amid corpses 
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and blood-stained fragments ; and when he looked round 
for his children, dreading the terrible possibilities as much 
as the torturing uncertainty, his little daughter, her bright 
eyes filled with tears, threw her hands about his neck and 
exclaimed, amid sobs: ‘ Oh S papa dear ! now they will 
come and murder us all! '" 

According 1o the correspondent of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph (Dr. Dillon), "After this the Emperor grew more 
moody and more reserved than before. He lost his 
confidence in his Ministers, and avoided even more syste¬ 
matically than before all public ceremonies and amuse¬ 
ments.” 

During the winter of 1889-90 St. Petersburg was 
visited by an exceptionally severe epidemic of grippe or 
influenza, which, for the first time, invaded from thence the 
towns of Western Europe, including London. Alexander m. 
succumbed to this epidemic repeatedly in the course of 
the same and successive winters; and it is believed that 
these attacks, coming so soon after (he severe shock his 
system had sustained at Borki, laid the seeds of the stealthy 
disease which caused his death in 1894. In the August 
of that year Dr. Zacharin reported that he showed certain 
signs of nephritis; that the left ventricle of the heart was 
enlarged; that he had a weak, frequent pulse; that he 
suffered from sleeplessness, nausea, and other symptoms 
of imperfect kidney action; and that " the disease of the 
kidneys and the subsequent weakening of the heart con¬ 
stituted a mortal disease.” 

When it is considered that Alexander in. was over 
six feet in stature, and stout in proportion, addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, that he had an aversion to exercise, 
and spent a large part of his time in sleep, it is not sur¬ 
prising that his overworked kidneys should have rebelled; 
and the rapidity with which he was carried off as soon as 
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the disease had declared itself seems to argue that his 
constitution was already thoroughly undermined. The 
Emperor died on ist November in the fiftieth year of 
lus age, seated in his ai inch air. His funeral was as gorgeous 
and full of pomp as his life had been simple and unassuming. 
Probably the best description of that imposing ceremony 
is fiom the pen of Mr. A. Ilulme Beaman, the St. Peteis- 
burg coirespondent, at the Lime, of the Standard. 

Alexander in. died afler reigning little more than 
Lwenty-thrcc years, and Nicholas n., his son, reigned in 
1 iis stead. Nicholas n. was twenty-six years old when 
he commenced to reign, having been born on the 6 th 
(i8th) May 1868. Placed under the tutelage of Katkof'f 
at the early age of fourteen, iic had been thoroughly 
grounded in those principles of nationalism, not to say 
Chauvinism, for which the name of the edilor of the Moscow 
Gazette stands. 

The late M. Michael Kaponstinc, who gave him a 
course of lectures on international law, was much struck 
with his ability, and used to refer to him in conversation 
as an “ oomnitza," meaning a wise and intelligent person. 
As a child he did not show much promise, being rather 
puny and delicate. Conscious of his own educational 
deficiencies, Alexander nr. was most careful in having 
his son thoroughly equipped for the arduous duties of the 
exalted position he would be called upon to fill, and perhaps 
erred a little on the side of excessive study. As the boy 
grew inlo manhood signs were not wanting to show that 
this close application was adversely affecting his health. 
He was shy, delicate, nervous, and somewhat over sensitive, 
With the fate of his uncle and namesake in their minds, 
his parents were not blind to tire dangers of this critical 
period in their eldest child’s life. The severity of the 
educational regime was relaxed, and the young Gesare- 
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vitch was encouraged to seek relaxation in amusements. 
Grown to man’s estate, of an impressionable and affectionate 
disposition, the future Emperor at about this time suc¬ 
cumbed to the charms of a Polish danseuse, by whom he 
subsequently had several children. His father, who, as 
we have seen, had himself sown a fair quantity of wild 
oats, was not at first disposed to treat this liaison too 
seriously, feeling that when he had had his fling the boy 
would marry and settle down, as others had done before him. 
But he had miscalculated the true position. The heir- 
apparent to the throne was not having his fling. lie was 
seriously in love with his mistress, and nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than to treat his relationship with 
levity. Reasons of State alone prevented him from 
legitimising those relations, but in the eyes of heaven and 
in his own conscience this pious and romantic young man 
persisted in regarding the object of his affections as his 
duly affianced wife. He could submit to the inexorable 
laws of expediency which stood in the way of his marrying, 
but when his parents suggested that he should marry a 
person of suitable rank, his whole soul revolted against so 
unnatural and impious a proposition. If it was necessary 
for reasons of State that lie should marry, then as an 
honest man he co uld only marry the woman whom he loved, 
and who had already made him a happy father. In 
fairness to the lady in question it is only just to state 
that there is no suspicion of insensate ambition on her 
part. She was quite prepared to sacrifice her own happi¬ 
ness for the sake of the Grand Duke and the Slate; but 
Nicholas would not hear of it. He now experienced the 
full force of the paternal anger, and Alexander in., as we 
know, had inherited a fair share of his grandfather’s 
irascible temper. The lovers were forcibly separated, 
and the contumacious heir-apparent ordered to marry a 
H,—18 
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Princess of liis father’s choice. There were being educated 
at St. Petersburg at that time the superb daughters of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, veritable Olympian god¬ 
desses of Juno-like majestic proportions, with beautiful 
classical features, who combined with these physical 
attractions great qualities of heart and mind ; and it 
was proposed that the future Emperor of Russia should 
make his choice from one of these. The match would 
have been thoroughly popular, would have appealed to 
the Slavonic party, and wotrld have been most desirable 
for many reasons. Util the Cicsaicvitch was in no mood 
for wooing, lie developed melancholia, and was sent on 
las famous tour rouud the world in the hope that change 
of scene might effect a change of ideas. It was indeed 
most necessary; already symptoms were manifesting 
themselves which plainly indicated that the violent dis¬ 
jointing of his alfcctions was beginning to prey on his mind. 
A Turkish officer who was at that time military attache 
at St. Petersburg, and saw a great deal of the heir-apparent, 
has since stated that he felt great concern for the Grand 
Duke, wlro would sometimes siL wrapt in thought amidst 
a company of young officers of his own age, and would 
then raise himself from his reverie and without provoca¬ 
tion or warning angrily throw some object, like .a match¬ 
box or similar article of no value, across the room, evidently 
in a fit of despair or rage. 

The voyage round the world, though in the main 
eminently successful, was darkened by two unfortunate 
contretemps. The order had been given to make the trip 
a cheerful one, and give it a character of brightness and 
jollity which was to have the effect of dispelling the clouds 
of melancholy which were threatening to obscure the 
Cresarevitch's brain. To the jovial and athletic Prince 
George of Greece, a typical sailor, the arrangements were. 
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inlrusted. If appears that this good-natured and genial 
giant turned the vessel on which the Imperial party em¬ 
barked into a very pandemonium of athletics, and the 
Caesarcvitch’s brother George, since deceased, whose 
delicate constitution was little suited for such feats, over¬ 
taxed his strength, and finally had a bad accident which 
necessitated his being senL home. 

The other contretemps occuired in Japan, where the 
rackety Imperial party insisted on visiting a temple to 
which foreigners arc not allowed admittance, and the 
heir-apparcut nearly lost his life through the fanaticism 
of a policeman. Fortunately, the gigantic stature and 
phenomenal physical strength of Prince George of Greece 
saved his cousin’s life. The tour had, nevertheless, the 
happiest result for the Cresarcvitch, who returned bronzed 
and strong, his melancholy dissipated for ever. 

In spite of various rumours to the coni nuy, the. marriage 
of Nicholas it. was a love match, and it took his Imperial 
Majesty much lime and great determination to brag it 
about. It is stated that when he was first persuaded to 
marry, he already hinted that if he ever did so it would 
only be to the charming Princess Alix of llessc, the grand¬ 
daughter of Queen Victoria; but such a match, we have 
reason to believe, was viewed with disfavour both in 
England and in Russia. Alexander in. was opposed to 
the idea of his son marrying a Princess who had not been 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox faith, and, furthermore, 
lie had a strong prejudice against Germans, although his 
mother had also been a Princess of Hesse. Besides, Princess 
Alix was reputed to be of very delicate health, and he 
was anxious to secure a robust daughter-in-law, fearful 
lest the giant race of the Romanoffs should degenerate. 

The objections of Queen Victoria were not less cogent. 
She also regarded with disfavour a union of two delicately 
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constituted persons. But her principal reasons for opposing 
the match were of a different character. Princess Alix 
was her favourite granddaughter, and the youngest sur¬ 
viving child of her most cherished daughter. She could 
not, with her deep religious convictions, look with indiffer¬ 
ence upon the change of faith which such a marriage 
would involve; nor was the prospect of ascending the 
Russian throne wholly agreeable, or unconnected with a 
certain prospect of danger. 

But the future Emperor had two powerful allies in the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Grand Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
his aunt, and the amiable and beautiful Elizabeth, sister 
of Princess Alix and wife of his uncle the Grand Duke Serge. 
This Princess was naturally anxious to see her sister on the 
throne of Russia. Gradually the objections of the. obdur¬ 
ate father were overcome, but it yet remained to win 
over those of the Queen. The Duchess of Edinburgh 
talked over the present King, and Princess Victoria, wife of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, another sister of Princess Alix, 
did her best with the Queen. Finally, the Grand Duke 
Serge, accompanied by his charming wife, paid a visit to 
England, and so Her Majesty at last yielded. With that 
thoroughness which so eminently characterised Queen 
Victoria, when she had once given her consent to the 
match she became one of its most ardent advocates. 
And so it was arranged that the courtship of the future 
Empress of Russia should take place in England. Now 
occurred one of the prettiest episodes in contemporary 
history, the wooing and winning of the bride by the banks 
of the romantic Thames. Prince Louis of Battenberg 
invited Princess Alix to stay with him and his wife at 
Walton-on-Thames, and hither came the Csesarevitch, 
Ataman of all the Cossacks, to make his peaceful conquest. 
Here, paddling in little skiffs, punting up back-waters, 
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where so many less illustrious matches have had their 
inception, the future ruler of over one hundred millions 
humbly pressed his suit. He was so happy and contented 
in this rustic retreat that he rejected all the well-meant 
offers of amusement. He went to no races, he fled all dis¬ 
sipations, but gently surrendered himself to his happiness. 
His earnestness and simplicity touched the heart of the 
young Princess, who yielded easily to his entreaties. Still, 
the course of true love does never run smoothly, and when 
the charm of her suitor’s presence was removed, and the 
Princess was left alone to reflect on what was involved by 
this match, she began to waver. Her religious convictions 
were strong, and she could not lightly change her faith. 
Besides, another sister, the Princess Irene, wife of Prince 
Henry of Prussia and sister-in-law of the German Emperor, 
had been persuaded by that Protestant monarch to use 
her influence with her sister to prevent her from changing 
her creed. The conversion of the wife of Serge to the Greek 
Church had greatly displeased the most exalted circles 
in Berlin, where if was regarded as a sad backsliding, and 
for her sister to follow suit appeared almost a catastrophe. 

The serious illness of Alexander HI., and his great 
anxiety to have his son's marriage definitely settled before 
his own death, led to the invitation of the Princess Alix 
to Livadia, where at length her religious scruples were 
overruled, and the last obstacle to the Cassarevitch’s 
happiness was removed. The true story of the Emperor’s 
marriage illustrates very forcibly that quiet determination 
which has always been a characteristic of the Russian 
Imperial family, and shows that Nicholas ir. had a very 
considerable will of his own, a fact which is of happy augury 
for the Russian people, since it leads one to hope that 
however much he may allow himself to he influenced by 
considerations ot expediency and policy which may be 
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advanced by his advisers, he will cause his own wishes to 
prevail in the end. 

At one time it was feared that the Emperor’s marriage 
might have the effect of estranging France, who was in¬ 
clined to regard with suspicion a German Princess who 
was so closely related to the German Emperor and our own 
royal house; and might at the same time create a coolness 
between Russia and Germany, seeing that the Court of 
Berlin looks upon the Greek Church with feelings akin to 
horror. But time has dispelled these baseless forebodings. 

The young Empress, fully conscious of the suspicions 
with which the French people regarded her, took an oppor¬ 
tunity, on the occasion of the obsequies of Alexander m., 
to tell the members of the French deputation that they 
must not regard her as a German Princess, because in 
espousing the Emperor she had also taken to her heart the 
Russian people, and that from henceforth all her interests 
and sympathies would be wrapped in those of her Imperial 
husband and of Russia. 

The present Empress of Russia shares with her consort 
that most royal gift, a sweet disposition. She has been 
reared as an English girl is reared. She is fond of riding, 
rowing, tennis, and all outdoor sports. She has, moreover, 
like most of the descendants of Queen Victoria, consider¬ 
able artistic gifts, is an ardent disciple of the brush, and 
used to spend much of her time in sketching. An accom¬ 
plished linguist, she speaks, without the least accenl, 
French, German, English, Italian, and Russian. Her 
tastes are English rather than German, and her language 
in intimate Court circles is English. The delicate health 
which she undoubtedly possessed as a girl has given place 
to robust vigour, and she is to-day a splendid Imperial 
woman, tall and graceful, with a face of singular refine¬ 
ment and beauty. 
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The Emperor has been described as short and weak 
looking, but this is far from accurate. When seen in the 
company ol his uncles and cousins—all giants more or less 
•—he docs certainly fall short of the Imperial standard. 
But he is of the middle height, well-proportioned, though 
inclined to he sturdy rather than stout, and his sensitive 
features bear an expression of sincerity and steadfastness 
of purpose. 

The Emperor is far from being naturally gloomy, and 
before his difference of opinion with his father cast a 
temporary shade over his gaiety of disposition, he used to 
be the light of the Court. He and his cousin, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, junior, were continually getting up 
private theatricals in which they used to take parts, the 
Emperor generally those of the "heavy villain.” Ex¬ 
tremely simple in his tastes, he hated pomp and fuss, and 
is in his life a plain and hardy soldier. His friends and 
associates need don no special dress to dine with him, his 
servants and attendants need not tremble in his presence. 
Consideration for others is the leading trait in his character. 
When he was preparing his simple suite of rooms in the 
Anitchkoff Palace lor the reception of his bride, pending 
alterations in the Winter Palace, lie was so considerate of 
his old servants that he even hesitated to ask them to give 
up a few rooms for the accommodation of his bride’s suite. 

The position of the young Empress at the Court of 
St. Petersburg was not at first one to be envied. I11 those 
days the leading politicians of Russia, including the Foreign 
Secretary, Prince Lobanoff-Rostoffski, who was credited 
with the desire to form a European Coalition against us, 
were distinguished by their hostility to England; and 
consequently the British sympathies of Queen Victoria’s 
granddaughter, which were taken for granted, exposed 
her to suspicion. Besides, her mother-in-law was in the 
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ascendant, around whom the Grand Dukes rallied with 
a view to supporting her in her conservative attitude, and 
she could hardly be expected to forgive the young and 
attractive Princess for marrying her son. One of the 
saddest phenomena of social life is that the mother never 
can forgive the woman who captures hei' son’s affections 
and makes him happy. 1 

From the very first, then, a certain hostility existed 
between these, the two greatest ladies in Russia, and very 
soon parties were formed, and two separate Courts gradually 
developed; the party of the young and friendless wife of 
the Emperor being sadly in Lhe minority. When in fulness 
of time she presented her husband with a series of daughters, 
her popularity and influence were still further impaired. 
Her mother-in-law continued to be the more interesting 
figure of the two, for she was not only the mother of the 
Emperor, she was also the mother of the heir-apparent. 
Now that her union with Nicholas n. has been blessed 
by a son, the influence and importance of the younger 
Empress has greatly increased. Neither of these exalted 
ladies can, however, truthfully be accused of a desire to 
meddle in the serious business of politics; it is generally 
merely in the form of invoking the memory of her late 
husband, or exercising her personal influence in favour 
of certain statesmen, that the Dowager Empress can be 
said to impose her wishes on her son. The reigning 
Empress, however, considers, it is averred, that her mother- 
in-law intervenes too frequently in affairs of State in the 
above manner, and deprecates and resents such inter¬ 
ference. Being possessed of a very keen sense of humour 
and rafher a biting wit, she is able to give a telling expres¬ 
sion to her views. The following instance of her sarcasm 
was related by a lady who was present on the occasion. 

During the Russo-Japanese War there was considerable 
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rivalry between the actual and the unofficial Courts in 
the preparation of comforts for the troops, and both great 
ladies instituted sewing parties. At one of these the 
Empress Alexandra, tho name adopted by Princess Alix 
on entering the Orthodox Greek Church, drew a caricature 
of her husband, with his crown on, but in a bib and tucker, 
seated in a high-legged baby-chair to which he was securely 
fastened, while his mother was severely lecturing him. 
This was recognised to be so true a picture of the situation 
that the ladies present were convulsed with laughter. 
Of late years, however, it would seem that Nicholas 11. 
has been less amenable to the influences of the entourage 
of his mother than before. Notwithstanding his wife’s 
difficult position, she has prevented his affections from 
being alienated, and has exhibited a remarkable tact and 
exercised ail unobtrusive influence of the best kind on 
her Imperial spouse, with the result that after all these 
years of wedded life they are still as devoted a couple as 
they were when they first married. At no time have the 
scandalmongers of St. Petersburg ventured to suggest 
that the Tzar showed signs of chafing under the marital 
yoke, or betrayed any desire to burst the chain of roses by 
which his wife still keeps him to her side. Indeed, the 
whole trend of contemporary gossip is in the other direc¬ 
tion. Those who have reason to dread the pure and 
elevating influence of this noble woman, on the contrary, 
accuse the Emperor of being too uxorious, and thus reveal 
an unexpressed desire to see him succumb to the fascina¬ 
tions of less unselfish women, through whose aid they 
might possibly hope to further their own intrigues. 

While the Emperor’s private life thus exhibits a picture 
of constancy and of domestic virtue which might well 
serve as an example for the rest of Russia to follow, his 
public actions have been more severely criticised, and have 
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been represented as showing vacillation rather than firm¬ 
ness and consistency. 

We hold no brief for the Russian Imperial family, and 
are not concerned in defending the Emperor against the 
attacks and aspersions of his detractors, of which he has 
not a few; but we think it right, in common fairness, to 
point out that these critics, to whatever camp they may 
belong, have failed to make due allowances for the ex¬ 
ceptional difficulties of his position. 

When the Emperor Nicholas II. was suddenly called to 
the throne he was still a very young man, only twenty- 
six years old; nor should it be forgotten that the tendency 
of modern life and education is to keep men younger and 
retain them longer at their studies than was the case at 
the commencement of the last century, when Fox was a 
statesman at sixteen, Pitt a Prime Minister at twenty- 
one, and both Napoleon and Wellington had finished their 
military careers at the age of forty. Alexander i. was 
twenty-four when he ascended the throne; Byron and 
Shelley were respectively thirty-six and thirty when they 
died, after achieving lasting fame. Not so in our degenerate 
days, when our statesmen are nonagenarians, like Glad¬ 
stone, when politicians of seventy are still regarded as 
promising young men. Neither Moltke nor Lord Roberts 
was an infant prodigy, nor is the President of the French. 
Republic chosen from the ranks of boys in their teens. 
We are living in a sober period, when the affairs of nations 
are intrusted to the experienced hands of men of ripe 
years ; and although people are toad of talking about men 
being too old at forty, the truth is that we retain our 
youth much longer than our great-grandfathers, and 
mature much more slowly. 

Nicholas n. was, moreover, young for his age, and, 
dominated by the strong personality of a somewhat dog- 
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matic father, he had little opportunity for developing the 
strong individuality and sense of independence and con¬ 
sciousness of his own ability which a more vigorous con¬ 
stitution might possibly have accomplished in spite of the 
restraining influences of the Imperial domestic hearth. 
It is permitted to doubt whether he had had leisure to 
formulate any views at all on politics and statesmanship 
when his father was suddenly and unexpectedly struck 
down at a time of life when many a man first gets his 
opportunity for making a career in these strenuous times. 
Nobody expected so speedy a termination of the apparently 
prosperous reign of Alexander in. 

Besides, when Nicholas n. ascended the throne he 
found himself surrounded by the statesmen whom his 
father had with rare sagacity himself discovered and 
placed in their positions. His mother was still a young 
woman, full of veneration for her late husband and zeal 
for his policy. The youthful Emperor was ingenuous, 
sincere, anxious to act justly and to benefit his subjects, 
but equally anxious to take no rash or imprudent steps 
which might put the delicate machinery of the State out 
of gear. No better picture of the true position of affairs 
at the Court of Russia can be given than that offered by 
an eye-witness of the reception by the Emperor in St. 
Petersburg of the deputations of nobles from every part 
of the Empire to do him homage. This is his account of 
the conditions under which the famous speech about 
foolish dreams was delivered: “ The programme of the 
reception had been carefully prepared. The deputations 
took up their position in the Hall of St. George in the 
Winter Palace, analogous to the banqueting-hall of the 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor. Each deputation, it 
had been arranged, was to be received separately by the 
Emperor and Empress in an adjoining apartment, and 
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was then to be dismissed. In accordance with this pro¬ 
gramme, the nobles were assembled, when Count Vorontzoff- 
Dashkoff, Lhe Minister of the Couit, made his appearance 
and announced that, before receiving the deputations 
separately, his Imperial Majesty desired to address a few 
words to them in a body. This was a departure from 
the programme, and put everybody on the tiptoe of expec¬ 
tation. Presently the Imperial bodyguard took up a 
position in the hall. The officers of the Court arrived. A 
long wait ensued. Messengers came and went. There 
were hurried consultations. Something had gone wrong! 
Suddenly the announcement was made that the Emperor 
had changed his mind. The bodyguard was withdrawn, 
and the deputations were left to speculate as to what might 
be the cause of this evident confusion. After the lapse 
of about half an hour the large folding-doors of the hall 
were thrown open, and on the threshold appeared the 
Emperor himself. In a clear, ringing voice he made the 
famous speech which was telegraphed all over the world. 
It was short and to the point, and told the nobles of Russia 
that they must for ever banish from their minds all foolish 
dreams of political liberties. When His Majesty had 
finished speaking he turned on his heel and was gone. 
Every individual member of the deputations felt that he 
had received a personal insult. It was true that some 
time previously in a loyal address from the nobles of 
Tver there was contained a covert petition for repre¬ 
sentative government. But Tver is, after all, a small part 
of Russia, and the nobles who had come to do homage 
had had no share in the framing of this address. The 
nobles thought they could descry in the Emperor's counten¬ 
ance an indication that he recognised his mistake even 
while speaking. This impression was strengthened by the 
way in which he subsequently received them. He was 
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particularly cordial, conciliatory, and even apologetic in 
his manner. The Empress by her beauty, grace, dignity, 
and charm won the hearts of all. What did it mean ? 
What was the reason for this moral box on the ear to the 
Emperor’s most loyal and devoted subjects ? ” 

The eye-witness who supplied this account had an 
uncle who held a position at Court, and from him he 
ascertained wliat had actually occurred. It appears that 
before the announcement by Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoft 
was made, M. Pobedonostzeff, the Attorney-General of the 
Holy Synod, and M. Dournovo, the Minister of the In¬ 
terior, obtained an audience of the Emperor and sub¬ 
mitted the text of the speech, solemnly impressing upon 
him the importance of delivering it. The Emperor, 
though at first refusing fo comply, finally yielded to pressure, 
At this juncture the Emperor’s cousin, the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinovitch, succeeded in dissuading 
him from delivering the speech. The order was therefore 
given for the withdrawal of the bodyguard from the hall. 
On learning this MM. Dournovo and Pobedonostzeff 
returned to the chaige, and threatened to resign if he 
neglected this unique and dramatic opportunity of declaring 
his views. So the Emperor felt constrained to give effect 
to the wishes of the two most revered advisers of his late 
father. 

We are here given an interesting picture of the con¬ 
flicting currents of thought and aspiration among which 
the youthful Emperor was thrown, It was natural that 
the inexperienced young monarch should distrust himself 
and bow to the opinions of his father’s Ministers, whose 
fanaticism, by the way, the common sense of Alexander m, 
had restrained. 

Unfortunately, the filial piety of Nicholas 11. has not 
been rewarded by felicitous results. The educational 
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policy of the obscurantist Count Tolstoy has borne fruit, 
and the debficle of the Japanese War has exhibited to 
the world what was already known to those intimately 
acquainted with the country, that Russia, which under 
Alexander n. had produced so many able and so many 
exceptionally cultured and educated men, had since been 
plunged back into the Middle Ages, and was deficient in 
people of ordinary training. The science and knowledge 
of the Japanese were superior to those of the Russians. 
It is not for us to go into the history of the origin of that 
war and disentangle the truth from the maze of slander and 
fiction which has been allowed to grow round it, but 
nobody will deny that, their remarkable personal courage 
apart, the Russians cut a poor figure from the point of 
view of equipment, administration, and preparedness, 
and, in fact, in all those departments where brains are 
needed. As they said themselves, all their clever people 
had been exiled. 

The policy of M. Plehve, ardently supported as it was 
by the Grand Duke Serge, of organising the workmen 
into unions, has proved a double-edged sword; and it is 
not too much to say that, thanks to the fatuous policy 
of that alien statesman who did not understand the Russian 
character, the once loyal lower classes have been converted 
into rebels. The seething discontent of the masses, com¬ 
bined with the military disasters in Manchuria, have 
necessitated representative government, and the Emperor 
is showing commendable perseverance in the face of much 
influential opposition in adhering to the policy inaugur¬ 
ated by his famous manifesto of goth October. Whatever 
measure of power or importance it may at first attain, 
it looks as though the Duma as an institution had come 
to stay. 

In his foreign policy the Emperor Nicholas n. has not 
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shown himself less sagacious of late. His famous peace 
manifesto was, of course, based on the historical policy 
of Alexander I., and a bold attempt to achieve the im¬ 
possible ; nevertheless even the most sceptical must admit 
that the effects of The Hague Conferences, while neces¬ 
sarily modest and unpretentious, are at least wholly 
beneficial, even though they may not as yet seem to us 
to be far-reaching. 

There are not wanting signs that the Emperor is 
emancipating himself from his political swaddling-clothes; 
but, on the other hand, it is alleged that if the influence 
of relations and of the men who stood round his father’s 
throne is on the wane, he has permitted himself to succumb 
to the magnetism and trickery of far less reputable advisers. 
We incline to the opinion that much too great importance 
lias been attached to alleged spiritualistic stances, and the 
supposed malign counsels of self-seeking mediums. For 
the spiritualism, Nicholas 11. can hardly be to blame. The 
descendant of King Frederick William 11. of Prussia could 
scarcely have escaped the inheritance of a certain dash 
of mysticism ; nor should it be forgotten that in St. Peters¬ 
burg for generations past the highest society has been 
addicted to the dangerous pastime of invoking the spirits 
of the dead. There is, perhaps, no country where spirit¬ 
ualism has had so great a vogue. Several Russian princely 
houses have their regular familiar spirits; in some the 
piano is always played by invisible hands whenever a 
member of the family, no matter where he or she may 
be, is dying. 

That certain mediums may have been employed by 
interested parties in order to influence the Emperor to 
embark on the disastrous war for which he had no inclina¬ 
tion, is probable; but that these backstairs people have 
survived the disgrace of their patrons after the baneful 
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consequences of tlieir advice were made manifest, we have 
difficulty in believing. 

In the present condition of the country the Imperial 
family lead of necessity a very quiet and secluded life on 
the whole, and little is known of their pursuits, but there 
seems a reasonable prospect of the restoration of normal 
conditions in Russia within a comparatively short period; 
and when that has been brought about the Emperor will 
be entitled to claim no small share of the credit for it, 
and the Court of Russia will no doubt again resume its 
old splendour. We believe we are correct in saying that 
when that lime arrives the private relaxations, hobbies, 
aud studies of the Emperor will bear the closest investiga¬ 
tion, and show him to be a thoroughly healthy, sane, and 
sound man, as free from religious as from other eccen¬ 
tricities. 



CONCLUSION 


T HE candid reader who has borne with us through 
the preceding pages, and has followed us from reign 
to reign, must have been struck by one very re¬ 
markable fact in connection with the Russian autocracy, 
namely, that although they have been much maligned 
and occasionally misguided, the Emperors of Russia have 
all been remarkably well-intentioned and earnest rulers, 
labouring with a noble singleness of purpose for what 
they believed to be the welfare of their country. If they 
were tyrants, as their detractors aver, they were at least 
well-intentioned ones. It has been alleged against them 
that they were aliens who did not understand or trust 
the national character of the people they ruled over, with 
whom they had no sympathy and, in fact, nothing in 
common. All this may be admitted; we are prepared to 
acknowledge that they reposed greater confidence in the 
foreign favourites whom they had themselves imported 
than in the native aristocracy, but can they be severely 
blamed for so doing, and is it quite evident that this 
course was harmful to the true interests of their subjects ? 
On the contrary, it would seem to have been the wisest 
method they could have adopted. At the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century, as we have seen, it was 
Alexander i.’s chief complaint that he could not find 
suitable men. The supply of educated Russians was 
inadequate to the demand. Nicholas i,, who had to fight 
ii.—19 
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his way to the throne through the ranks of mutinous 
troops, very naturally distrusted an aristocracy which had 
conspired against him. Alexander 11., while encouraging 
Russian statesmen to develop and formulate the measures 
he wished to see introduced, was surrounded by a swarm 
of courtiers of German extraction on whom he leaned, and 
by the aid of whom he held in check, or at least endea¬ 
voured to hold in check, the untempered nationalism of 
the pure Russians. Did these rulers do so much worse 
than Alexander 111., who frankly made Russia for the 
Russians his watchword ? It would seem, on the con¬ 
trary, that Russia made more intellectual and moral 
progress under the unsympathetic hut forcible tutelage 
of German taskmasters than when she was left to her 
own national resources. And this is quite intelligible, for 
the simple reason that a national autocracy is a contra¬ 
diction in terms, and hence bound to be a failure, as indeed 
it was under Alexander in. An autocracy is, after all, 
nothing more nor less than a despotism. In France the 
old. absolute Kings were supported by Swiss Guards; in 
England they were Norman invaders. Where the will of 
the ruler is the only law, he must be able to enforce that 
will either by means of mercenary legions, as in ancient 
Rome, Janissaries as in Turkey, by Opritchniki as in 
Muscovy under Ivan the Terrible, or some kind of trust¬ 
worthy force that shall not he in sympathy with the 
nation, but dependent on him. The standing armies of 
England and Prussia were originally such forces. When¬ 
ever the principle of nationality is introduced some form 
of representative government is sooner or later bound to 
follow; for the nation, once it has felt itself to be an 
entity, or national unit, will insist on having its voice 
heard. Modern Germany and Italy are cases in point, 

This is wliat has happened in Russia; representative 
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government has come as the result of nationalism. Yet 
although free institutions are bound to follow on the 
formulation of the national sentiment, the cultural train¬ 
ing is more rapidly effected by alien tutelage. A nation 
which retains its national vitality cannot surrender the 
representative institutions it has once acquired; but 
absolute rulers, supported by force, can grant reforms 
and take them back. While, however, the self-governing 
nation is unable to attain to the highest development of 
culture by any other process than by slow evolution, 
seeing that it has painfully and laboriously to educate 
itself, backward nations can and are rapidly trained by 
alien tutelage,—take the instances of Japan and Egypt. 

In the hands of Peter the Great Russia was a Japan 
or an Egypt, and the three first Emperors of the nineteenth 
century (Paul scarcely belongs thereto) followed in his 
footsteps. But Alexander hi., having adopted the prin¬ 
ciple of nationalism, was forced to retard the cultural 
development of his subjects, because he was anxious to 
retain his absolute power, and, moreover, he could not 
go faster than his reactionary advisers. The failure of a 
national absolute monarchy is therefore due to its retro¬ 
gression, for the chauvinist fanaticism which makes it 
possible is a foe to progress. The resultant impasse leads 
to anarchy, and later, if the people are ripe for them, to 
free institutions. 

The rulers of Russia of former generations were com¬ 
pelled to import from abroad the superior culture by 
means of which they desired to raise their people to a 
higher plane of civilisation. Very naturally they sought 
that culture in the country from which their mothers had 
sprang, and from which tiiey had inherited their blood 
and bones; and so the Russian Court, during the best 
part of the nineteenth century, resembled nothing so much 
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as the Court of England under Ed ward the Confessor, 
where also the influence of aliens had become paramount. 
Just as French culture and modes of thought ruled England 
in those days, so had Germany become the tutelary genius 
of Russia. The Germans conferred inestimable benefits 
on Russia, which that country has but grudgingly recog¬ 
nised, for the two nations were antagonistic in spirit. 
Oil and water will not mix. The sturdy virtues and rugged 
qualities of the Teutonic race were as unsympathetic to 
the Slavs as the docile, charitable, and impulsive character¬ 
istics of the latter were repulsive and contemptible to the 
Germans. The same thing has happened elsewhere. The 
native populations of Egypt and India regard the English 
as superhuman ogres, whom they hate but do not dare to 
disobey. They are prepared to acknowledge the benefits 
we have conferred upon them, which they have been 
obliged to adopt and could no longer do without, but this 
reluctant admission is unaccompanied by any sense of 
affection or gratitude. 

In all vital organisms there must of necessity be the 
principle of growth. When nations are young and plastic 
they can he easily inclined and moulded, hut as they grow 
older, and once they are launched on the path of progress, 
their self-consciousness increases, and it becomes more 
and more difficult for their rulers and masters to impart 
to them the impress of their own minds and will. Nations 
will think for themselves, and the older and more advanced 
they get the less easy will it be to compel them to swallow 
whole the ready-made ideas of their rulers. It is the same 
with the constituent parts of a nation, the individuals of 
which it is composed. The child accepts the explanations 
of his parents and teachers, the youth begins to criticise 
and compare them with his own experience, but the young 
man assumes an attitude of direct hostility towards any 
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tendency to domineer over his thoughLs and rational 
faculties. The whole secret of the conflict between con¬ 
servatism and liberalism, oithodox tradition and rational¬ 
istic scepticism, lies in this awakening self-consciousness 
of the youthful mind, this assertion of the ego ; and it is 
through or by means of this perennial conflict that the 
mills of God grind out the slow and laborious progress of 
the world. They grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small. 

The first sign of maturity of the Russian mind is this 
desire to throw off the foreign yoke, to be itself, and not 
the pale copy of something else. It is interesting to watch 
this growth, this longing to exercise their own faculties, to 
walk unaided, to be men, which can be traced through 
the writings of the giants of Russian literature. The 
Government did its best to keep these yearnings and out¬ 
pourings of the national spirit within the decorous limits 
suitable to the nursery and the classroom. An autociacy 
cannot tolerate criticism and independent ideas. The 
schoolboy who refuses to learn the lessons set him, but 
proceeds on unauthorised investigations of his own, is 
promptly and summarily dealt with. In the same way 
the subjects of the autocrat, the nation of schoolboys, 
were prohibited from talking and thinking about matters 
which were not supposed to concern them. 

The history of Russia in the nineteenth century is 
nothing more nor less than the history of the slow and 
gradual revolt of the Russian people against the alien 
Court. The desire to throw off the German yoke was but 
a concealed and often unconscious revolt against the 
autocracy itself. We have had the same phenomenon 
in England. Under our Norman and Plantagenet rulers 
we also suffered from alien influences, as we thought, or 
were benefited by the introduction of foreign culture, as 
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was really the case. Our revolt, which took much longer, 
is also written in our literature, witness Piers Plowman, for 
instance. It was not until the Tudors that the forces of 
nationalism really prevailed, to culminate in a culture under 
Queen Elizabeth which has shed its light over, and illum¬ 
inated, the whole world. The political conflicts of the 
seventeenth century were the inevitable and logical evolu¬ 
tionary products of that glorious period, just as the French 
Revolution was really prepared and made possible by 
Henri iv. and Louis xiv. 

The Russian people, who have been all unconsciously 
engaged in fulfilling their destiny, have very naturally 
complained of the wickedness of the autocracy, the cor¬ 
ruption of the bureaucracy, and the fiendish malevolence' 
of the Imperial family. The fighter who is in the midst 
of the excitement and turmoil of battle does not stop to 
think whether his opponent is a good lather and husband, 
or has the kindly virtues of a Christian gentleman; he is 
the enemy of his country, and it is the patriot’s duty to 
slay him. Modern arms of precision have given a less 
personal and venomous character to warfare, but the 
principle remains the same. And so the Russian revolu¬ 
tionary, in his zeal for the liberties of the people, in his 
fanaticism for freedom, has singled out the Emperor as 
the enemy of the nation, and adopted every available 
means, legitimate or otherwise, to discredit and overthrow 
him. 

But a calm and dispassionate retrospect must convince 
the impartial observer that, so far from having been 
monsters in human form, the Emperors of Russia will bear 
favourable comparison with the rulers of any other nation. 
Even the Emperor Nicholas i., who was certainly the 
impersonation of absolutism, was constantly and earnestly 
in search of reforms, and indefatigable in bis labours for 
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the amelioration of liis country. That his endeavours 
were crowned with so little success was neither discredit¬ 
able nor surprising; it was merely inevitable, and for the 
simple reason, if for no other, that in these highly special¬ 
ised, extremely technical days the machinery of the State 
has become too complex and intricate for any one man 
to manage. Let us take by way of illustration a largo 
modern industrial or commercial undertaking. These 
concerns have become too huge to be dependent any longer 
upon the will of one man. In cases where they are so 
dependent it may be predicted of them with an assurance 
akin to certainty that their complete collapse is merely 
a question of time, generally a comparatively short time. 
Besides having responsible engineers, chemists, lawyers, 
financiers, and accountants, such concerns must have at 
their head a number of commercial experts, who represent 
different interests, and whose counsels and opinions mutu¬ 
ally act and react. In short, the tendency of modern 
commercial enterprise is on all fours with the political 
tendencies of nations. Businesses are turned into limited 
liability companies, the shareholders electing their own 
directors who are responsible to them, not only in theory 
and practice—for shareholders when affairs go wrong have 
been known to make a clean sweep of them—but also in 
the eyes of the law. After all, the growth of the small 
social unit called a business is very similar to the growth 
of that larger unit, the State. We first have the small 
man, who is cither swallowed up, assimilated, or wiped 
out by his competitor, or vice versa) the small business 
goes through the process of expansion, and then usually 
one of two things happens, the energetic, persevering 
creator of the business, who has made it what it is, hands 
it down to his children, who generally neglect or mis¬ 
manage it, or he turns it into a limited liability company, 
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in which case it very soon ceases to be a one-man concern, 
arid from being an autocracy becomes a constitutional 
organism, with functions, powers, and limitations. 

In one particular, however, the successful business 
differs from the State, for during its autocratic period the 
manager must be, and usually is, an efficient man of 
business, whose experience has been gained in commercial 
or industrial pursuits. But the autocrat is very rarely 
a man of business. How can he be expected to under¬ 
stand the real things upon which the prosperity of the 
modern nation depends ? His evolution has been martial 
and not industrial. His ancestors have made themselves 
what they are, and have built up the power and prestige 
of their country, not by the peaceful arts but by Ihe sword. 
They had, in the first instance, to be trained as soldiers; 
we have seen how the keen professional spirit of Nicholas 1. 
overcame the enlightened ideas of Joukoffski, and how 
Alexander n. was brought up to be a soldier first and 
an Emperor afterwards. One of the great merits of our 
Prince Consort was that he recognised the important part 
played by the peaceful arts in a modem State. The 
autocracy, then, suffers from the disadvantage that the 
future autocrat is not adequately trained for his duties. 
This is, however, a very mild way of putting it. As a 
matter of fact, the future autocrat does not, in the true 
sense of that word, get trained at all. He is under no 
compulsion, his instructors cannot force him to learn. 
They are necessarily courtiers, their object is to please their 
master; the training of the pupil is a secondary considera¬ 
tion. The business man who has to make his way in the 
woiid is employed by others before he becomes an employer 
himself, and during that period of employment he has 
the sword of Damocles hanging over his head, and he lives 
in the full knowledge of tlic fact that if he does not give 
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satisfaction he will be dismissed and will have to look 
about for a living, with a possible chance of starvation 
as a not entirely unthinkable contingency. But the future 
autocrat is like the son of the employer who is put into 
his father’s business to learn his trade, his chances of pro¬ 
ficiency, the stimulus of the struggle for life being removed, 
are very remote. Besides, in an autocracy it is not always 
the person designated and trained to succeed who does 
succeed. Nicholas 1. never believed that he was destined 
to be Emperor, and Alexander hi. became heir to the 
throne by an accident. 

Even assuming, however, the autocrat to be well and 
efficiently trained for his duties, endowed with intellectual 
gifts of the rarest order, animated by an earnest desire 
to dedicate his life to the welfare of his country, possessed 
of a powerful constitution and an indomitable will, he 
would still be helpless. We repeat, the government of 
a modern civilised State is too herculean a task for one 
man to accomplish. He must have ministers and officials 
in whom he can trust. We shall rarely find a man of 
strong individuality and eminent intellect tolerating 
similar gifts in his subordinates, or listening to the voice 
of honest and disinterested critics. It is therefore quite an 
open question whether a self-indulgent, slothful, and stupid 
autocrat is not preferable to a man of brains and energy,— 
which is absurd. 

The more carefully the institution of absolutism is 
studied the more convinced must the inquirer become that 
it is an archaic survival which was practicable enough in 
the days of primitive civilisation and small States, but 
which is incompatible with modern tendencies and con¬ 
ditions. In other words, the autocracy is an anachronism. 
The better the autocrat, the more conscientious, sincere, and 
strenuous he is, the more harmful must he be to his country. 
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Apart from the personal disadvantages of autocracy, 
the, disadvantages inherent in the autocrat himself, there 
are other disadvantages which are perhaps more baneful 
still. We have seen that in these days of specialised 
knowledge and complex civilisation, one man cannot 
possibly perform all the functions of government ; he must 
have an efficient staff. How is that staff to be recruited, 
and how, when that staff has once been got together and 
has got the strings of government into its hands, can the 
monarch ever hope to make his own will prevail ? Those 
men have become his trusted advisers and experts, he 
must do as they advise and dictate, or risk wrecking the 
ship of State. It is not given to everybody to have the 
courage of the German Emperor, and we have seen that 
Nicholas n. was too cautious to fly in the face of his father’s 
trusted councillors. But if the Emperor" is powerless in 
the hands of his advisers, who can hope to keep them 
within bounds and in check ? The most efficient, the most 
honest, the wisest and most experienced of administrators 
are in need of constant criticism to keep them, up to their 
original standard, and to save them from mistakes. After 
all, human beings are fallible creatures, even when they 
are Government officials. 

No set of Government officials in a European country 
have been more acrimoniously abused than those of Russia. 
They have been accused of corruption, ignorance, arbitrari¬ 
ness, and every kind of public and private vice. The 
perusal of the works of Stepniak, Tikhomiroff, and Lanin, 
to say nothing of more venomous productions, is calculated 
to make one’s gorge rise. The English reader exclaims to 
himself : " Can such things be ? ” and wonders how it is 
possible for society to go on in such conditions. But 
there is an excellent German saying to the effect that the 
food we eat is not as hot when it comes to the table as 
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when it is cooked, and this applies with equal truth to 
the Russian bureaucratic regime, which is less onerous 
in practice than a theoretical study would lead one to 
believe. After all, it is not given unto man to be perfect, 
and indeed unless he were imperfect and conscious of his 
imperfections he would be without that intense and pas¬ 
sionate longing for improvement, without that craving to 
be something higher arid better than he is, which some call 
idealism and others religion, and without which progress 
would be impossible, There are no perfect monsters and 
no perfect saints on this sublunary sphere, and even in 
our own immaculate country such things as bribery and 
corruption are not entirely unknown. Latterly, indeed, 
some very distressing instances of doubtful official honesty 
have come to light in widely different spheres of municipal 
and central administration. But these isolated cases of 
regrettable slackness of moral fibre are surely not to be 
taken as typical of the entire system. There is, perhaps, 
no public service in the world which enjoys a higher reputa¬ 
tion for incorruptible integrity than the German bureau¬ 
cracy, on which the Russian is mainly modelled, and 
yet even in Germany, in that home of all the sterling 
virtues, peccant officials have been heard of. Every 
human institution is bound to partake of the qualities 
and weaknesses of its human founders and administrators ; 
and no human institution is so bad as to be intolerable, 
for the simple reason that when it becomes intolerable 
human nature can no longer tolerate it. Hence nobody 
need be surprised to hear that the Russian bureaucracy, 
as a whole, is not as bad as it is painted; for the Russian 
people are an amiable, easy-going, charitable people, and 
the Russian official is, after all, recruited from the ranks 
of the nation. He has the’ good and bad characteristics 
of the Slavonic race. There is, however, one circumstance 
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of Russian officialism which is a serious source of danger 
both to the individual and the State, and that is the 
official's perilous immunity from public criticism. Nobody 
likes criticism, and officials in particular hate it, for 
criticism resembles ventilation, and consequently produces 
draughts which are apt to set up inflammatory conditions 
in the subjects criticised. The Russian official therefore 
takes care, seeing that the management of the national 
social edifice is in his hands, to prevent draughts, and 
to keep the doors and windows securely shut. Similar 
attempts in more Western countries are also made, and they 
do not invariably fail. 

Has anybody considered what the government of 
Russia means ? Few people have a conception of the vast 
magnitude of that empire, the enormous stretches of 
territory it consists of, the sparseness of the population, 
the dearth of towns, and their comparative insignificance. 
To administer this large population, amounting to over 
one hundred and twenty millions, so variously distributed 
that in some distant regions there is only one inhabitant 
to the square mile, is no easy task. To adopt the laissez- 
faire system is not always practicable. The State, in its 
own interest, must do a number of things which in equally 
sparsely populated countries—like Canada, for instance— 
can be safely left to private enterprise. But an autocracy 
distrusts private enterprise; it endeavours to prevent 
individuals and corporations from becoming too powerful. 
The Government runs the railways, the dram-shops, the 
schools, the hospitals, and much more. An army of officials 
is required to administer all this; there are Government 
resident factory inspectors at every factory, to protect 
the interests of the working classes against the oppression 
of ihe greedy capitalist; there are Government engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, chemists, etc., and there 
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arc besides the usual departmental clerks, indispensable to 
the Governor-General of every province and the Governors 
of districts. The clerk or private secretary of the police 
official, of the judge, of the mining engineer, etc. etc., is 
also a person to be reckoned with, and sometimes very 
expensive, Where are all these officials to he recruited 
from ? They must be taken from that population which 
is already so sparse, especially as far as the cultured classes 
are concerned, and they must be prepared for the duties 
they will be called upon to fulfil, they must be educated. 
Here is the great difficulty. The autocracy began by 
encouraging education until it discovered that it was 
thus creating for itself monsters, just as Frankenstein 
created a monster who threatened to slay him, and so the 
brightest intellects clustering round the throne could 
think of nothing better than to take away what had so 
incautiously been given. They proposed to starve the 
monster, and to stop all further supplies of similar products. 
The result of this ingenuous and simple plan has been to 
put out in the world with the hall-mark of education a 
large number of half-cultured semi-barbarians who are 
admitted into the Government service. These people 
are poorly paid, they are often stationed in outlying dis¬ 
tricts, they have little education, less sentiment, and all 
that can be said of them is that they are far more honour¬ 
able, efficient, and creditable than could be reasonably 
expected in the circumstances. The Russian people may 
be justly proud that their officials are not worse than 
they are, for this is solely and entirely due to their national 
character, and not in consequence of the training these 
officials have received from the State. In spite of an 
irresponsible system, which the breath of criticism is not 
permitted to assail in other than general terms, the average 
Russian official, no matter on what rung of the bureaucratic 
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ladder lie may be, is a very good fellow, and it is his good¬ 
nature and kindliness which makes it possible for the 
wheels of the Government machine to go round. In the 
higher walks, of course, highly trained, upright, irreproach¬ 
able and gifted public servants are not rare. 

How is the Russian Empire to secure honest and 
efficient government ? People talk of abolishing the 
bureaucracy, but they do not know what that implies. 
To abolish the bureaucracy would be disastrous. Are 
these would-be reformers really so simple as to believe 
that a country can be efficiently administered by a. system 
of local government and elected officials ? In the first 
place, as wc have pointed out, the population is too sparse 
to make this practicable; in the second, the hulk of the 
rural classes are too backward to see the advantages and 
necessity of public administration of any kind. They 
do not even recognise the utility of roads and bridges. 
Besides, it is very doubtful whether local and parochial 
government is of necessity purer than a more centralised 
form. Our own experience in Great Britain would hardly 
justify such a contention. 

There can be only one remedy, it is the great remedy 
of social science, and should be the remedy in politics. By 
sanitation alone can diseases be prevented, or, at worst, 
their spread arrested. In all our crowded cities we are 
pulling down “ insanitary areas,” and are providing open 
spaces for the people. Even consumption is now cured 
by fresh air. Daylight must be let into the dark places 
of the Russian Empire, the plague spots must be purified, 
and tire fresh air of public opinion and free criticism must 
be admitted. This can only be effected in one way, and 
there does not seem to he any other means of making it 
permanent than by the introduction of representative 
institutions. We are learning a great deal from Nature; 
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we have adopted her method of purifying by exposure 
to fresh air and bacterial action the water which we had 
defiled in our towns. It does not sound very compli¬ 
mentary, but it is nevertheless the case that representative 
institutions are political contact beds, where the govern¬ 
ment of the country is constantly purified and revitalised 
by conflict, that antagonism which, as the late Sir William 
Grove contended, is one of the fundamental principles 
underlying all natural life and growth. 

Autocrats resent this bacterial action, and mistake it 
for a sign of the putrefaction of the body politic, but it 
is of happy augury for Russia that its present ruler, after 
a sufficient period of probation, should appear to have 
made up his mind to grant to his people this great safe¬ 
guard against corruption, and it is only to be hoped that 
he will be so well inspired as to continue to persevere 
with his intention in spite of the counsels of reaction. 
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